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BASIC 


Advertising  AAedium 


FOR  THE  PAST  half-century  America  has  been  changing  .  .  .  Changing  at  IlMloilf 
pace  .  .  .  Wars,  political  conflicts,  booms,  depressions,  old  habihl  of  living  wty 

to  the  new  .  .  .  Two  generations,  born  and  groyir^l^^^  and  mankoodU 


CHANGE,  ALWAYS  CHANGE,  but  it  all  The  Chicago  Daily  News  hat  boen 

FIRST  in  Total  C)ll|:4ay  adverttsiog  linage,  at  any  Chicago  news- 

morning,  evening  or  Sunday*  ...  In  good  fimei;  or  bad  the  meitdiants  of  Chi- 
and  manufacturers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  kept  thear  faith  in  The  0«ly  News  as  Chi- 
cago%  BASIC  advertising  medium.  >  , 


WHY  THIS  UNSHAKEN,  enduring  belief?  . .  .  Only  one  thing,  obviously  .  .  .  And  that 
It  repeated  experience  year  after  year  .  .  .  Repeated  results  year  after  year  .  .  .  Surety 
of  yield  at  a  cost  without  waste — that's  BASIC! 


‘’Source:  Adi'ertisimj  Record  Co. — Media  Records,  Inc.  For  fair  comparison  liquor 
linage  omitted  since  The  Daily  Ncjes  does  not  accept  advertising  for  alcoholic  beverages. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


FOR  67  YEARS  CHICAGO’S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  HOME  IS  ONE  OF 
RESPECT  AND  TRUST 


DAILY  NEWS  PLAZA;  400  West  Madison  Street.  CHICAGO 
DETROIT  OFFICE :  7-2 ti  Oeneral  Motors  Building 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  9  RockeleUer  Plata 
SAN  FRANCI8CO  OFFICE;  Hobart  BuUding 


In  this  day  of  fast-moving  world  events,  we  feel 


that  International  News  Service  is  playing  an  increasingly 


important,  part  in  our  efforts  to  present  to  our  readers 


a  daily,  up-to-the-minute  word  picture  of  the  national  and 


international  scene 


Best  wishes  for  your  continued  success 


Hoke  Welch 
Managing  Editor 
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...  No  newspaper  carries  more  linage 
because  it  comes  out  seven  days  a 
week .  ..or  less  because  it  comes  out  six! 


...  In  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  six-sevenths  of 
The  Inquirers  linage  is  still  more  than  the  total  of 
the  second  medium  .  .  .  and  seven  sixths  of  the  second 
medium’s  total  is  still  less  than  The  Inquirer's. 

.  .  .  Not  more  publication  dates  than  the  six  day 
paper — but  more  productivity — earns  more  linage 
for  The  Inquirer — 3,700,000  lines  more  than  the 
second  paper  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1943. 
And  The  Inquirer  is  second  in  display  advertising 
among  U.  S.  numiing  newspapers. 

.  .  .  What  better  evideme  could  yon  have  that 
The  ftuinirer  can  earn  more  for  you  ? 


III* 


Sometimes  it’s  comics — Popeye,  Barney  Google,  Donald  Duck  and 
so  on.  Sometimes  it’s  society  a  la  Cholly  Knickerbocker  and  Dorothy 
Kilgallen. 

But  this  we  can  tell  you.  Run  enough  well-merchandised  advertise¬ 
ments  where  our  two-and-a-quarter-million  daily  readers  can  see 
them  and  you’ll  find  all  kinds  of  ads  pull  in  the  Joumal-American. 


department  store  buyer  right  here  in  New  York  always  claimed 
so!  A  square  advertisement  was  a  rabbit’s  foot,  a  tall  one  a  jinx. 
And  let  any  advertising  manager  argue  the  subject! 

A  little  unscientific  in  approach?  Perhaps. 

The  right  merchandise,  the  right  selling  message  to  fit  that  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  the  right  audience  to  sell  that  merchandise  to  might 
be  nearer  the  answer. 

Of  these  our  job  is  to  supply  the  right  audience  to  read  the  adver¬ 
tisements  and  to  buy  tbe  merchandise — an  audience  of  632,000 
buyers  every  week-day  evening  and  1,100,000  on  Sundays. 

We’ve  been  holding  to  and  building  on  that  huge  family  of  readers 
for  40  years. 

Sometimes  they  like  us  for  news  coverage — we’re  the  only  New  York 
evening  newspaper  with  all  three  wire  services,  AP,  UP  and  INS. 
Sometimes  it’s  for  pictures  — our  Pictorial  Review  Section  is  an  ever- 
populaf  feature. 
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THE  POWER  OF  PRESSTIGE 


SALUTES  CLEVELAND’S  75,000  VICTORY  GARDENERS  WITH  A  BUMPER  HARVEST  FESTIVAL 


1.  OLD  TIMERS  WITH  "GREEN  THUMBS"  aiui  voungHteri^  no  taller  2.  FAMOUS  AUTHOR-FARMER  LOUIS  BROMFIELD  came  up  from 

than  their  own  tomato  plants  eagerly  responded  when  The  Press  his  broad  acres  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  to  kick  off  the  party  and  give 

staged  a  three-day  Harvest  Festival  for  Cleveland’s  75,000  victory  Clevelanders  a  pat  on  the  back  for  swelling  America’s  food  supply, 

gardeners.  They  were  invited  to  exhibit  their  vegetables,  fruits  Besieged  for  autographs,  he  joshingly  offered  to  scratch  his  signa- 

and  flowers,  and  compete  for  vahiahle  prizes  ture  on  pumpkins,  squashes  and  rutabagas. 


and 

►thy 

tise- 

see 

ran. 


★  ★  ★ 

WHETHER  IT’S  A  JOB  of  raising  Victor)  (hardens  or  a  record- 
breaking  War  Chest  Fund,  Cleveland  always  rises  to  the  fH-casion 
when  the  chips  are  down. 

With  all  due  ino<lesty,  a  gtxKl  share  of  this  community’s  civic 
inindedness  can  be  traced  to  the  help  and  inspiration  offered  by  the 
(’.Icveland  newspapers.  One  or  the  other  is  constantly  initiating  and 
thr(*wing  its  weight  behind  some  worthy  enterprise  to  further  the 
city’s  interests. 

In  the  case  of  The  Press  its  influence  is  so  potent  that  only  one 
word  properly  expresses  it.  That  word  is  Presstige — which  means 
|K>wer  to  do  good;  power  to  move  goods. 


3.  Pi?OUD,  INDEED,  WERE  THE  W/NNERS  whose  horticultural  hobby 

was  rewarded  with  coveted  ribbons  and  even  more  coveted  War  Press  has  been  cultivating  its  oun  gfinlen  oj  readers  with 

Bonds.  The  thousands  who  came  to  look,  admire,  and  join  the  remarkable  results.  Today  its  circulation  represents  an  all-time 

fun  along  the  inidwax  agreed  that  Cleveland’s  first  Harvest  high.  Two-thirds  oJ  it  is  home  delivered,  too,  and  all  of  it 

Festival  was  a  real  grass  roots  county  fair  with  all  the  trimmings.  is  ready  to  sene  any  north-while  idea,  product  or  senice. 
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REYNOLDS 


Back  on  the  road  to  Rome  is  Reynolds  Packard,  this  time  with  the  American 
5th  Army.  He  traveled  it  last  in  1939,  to  take  charge  of  the  United  Press 
bureau  in  the  capital  of  Mussolini's  balcony  empire,  where  he  was  interned  at 
the  outset  of  the  war. 


Recently  Packard  was  appointed  U.  P.  news  manager  for  North  Africa,  with 
instructions  to  re-open  the  Rome  bureau  as  soon  as  possible. 


UNITED 

PRESS 


Packard’s  assignments  have  covered  most  of  western  Europe  and  the  Balkans, 
South  America  and  the  Far  East.  He  recently  reported  the  Allied  drive  through 
Tunisia  and  saw,  from  an  American  bomber  over  Palermo,  the  first  blow  for 
the  conquest  of  Italy.  His  striking  dispatches  now  from  Hie  mainland  are  typical 
of  United  Press  correspondents  on  every  front  in  bringing  you  “the  world's 
best  coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest  news." 


WHEREVER  the  seeds  of  doubt  are 
long  let  lie,  there  grow  the  Forests 
of  Fear.  And  the  seeds  of  doubt  are 
many,  nor  ever  so  small  that  giants  of 
despair  may  not  be  nurtured  from  them 
when  lodged  in  the  soil  of  timidity. 

Doubt,  timidity,  fear ....  when  were 
these  American?  What  has  a  nation 
which  boasts  "we  do  the  impossible 
immediately  ....  the  miraculous  takes 
a  little  time”. . .  .what  has  such  a  nation 
to  do  with  foreboding  talk  of  tomornnv? 

Toniornw  Jor  America  will  he  pai- 
terned  hi/  what  America  does  today. 

On  all  fronts,  whether  an  ocean’s 
span  across  the  world  or  at  home, 
America  has  done  the  Impossible  and 
is  doing  the  miraculous.  Industrial 
America  has  astounded  all  save  Itself 


....  its  only  wonderment  is  at  the  na¬ 
ivete  of  those  who  for  a  moment  ques¬ 
tioned  that  it  could  or  would  do  what 
it  has.  Retail  America,  rural  America, 
the  America  which  is  just  a  lot  of  folks 
called  Ed  and  Mabel ....  all  are  doing 
what  needsdolng  today. . . .  are  leaving  no 
room  for  honest  doubt  that  they  will  go 
on  doing  whatever  need  doing  tomorrow. 

Seriously  to  harbor  such  doubt  is  to 
plant  a  Forest  of  Fear  wherein  he  who 
plants  it ... .  and  he  alone  ....  will  be 
lost.  The  America  which  has  no  doubts 
is  much  too  busy,  too  sure  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  rightness  of  what  it  is  busy  with, 
to  be  concerned  with  self-made  Babes 
in  the  Woods. 

CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN 

EVENING  A  SUNDAY 


lUerald-c^merican 

means 

SHome  (Acceptance 
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serves  our  fighting  men-and  their 
partners  on  the  production  lines! 


in  Canton,  Ohio  ...  the  WORLD’S  largest 

:  ::::j  gloves 


WILSON  RUBBER  is  proud  of  their  place 
in  America’s  war  effort.  In  front  line 
hospitals  in  New  Guinea,  in  Italy  ...  on 
the  fighting  fronts  all  over  the  world  .  .  . 
Wilson’s  Surgeon  Gloves  are  protecting 
the  lives  of  our  boys. 


AT  HOME  .  .  .  Wilson’s  industrial  gloves 
are  serving  our  production  soldiers  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  vital  new  processes.  Each  day,  in¬ 
dustry  is  calling  for  sturdy,  protective 
gloves  to  speed  the  building  of  guns,  planes 
and  tanks. 


TeU  CANTON  about  YOUR 
war  job . . .  and  YOUR  plans 
to  serve  these  347,637 
people  when  Yictory  is  won! 


OUTHB 

'WAY  OUTjJ=H=-FRONT 


Behind  the  thick  growth  of  ir^ical  forests  or  under  the  blazing  tun  of  Africa*! 
dcaert— w  herever  you  hnd  a  hastily  erected  bate  hospital,  there  also  you  will  find 
modem  surgical  e<}uipmefU.  Ecjuipment  that  has  been  proven  through  )-ears  of 
service  and  research  to  be  faith^l  to  the  trust  that  must  be  placed  in  it.  E<|uip- 
mcnt  that  must  be  ready  at  all  times,  under  all  circumstances,  in  any  kind  of 
weather,  to  give  its  full  ifuoia  of  support  to  the  tireless  eUbrts  of  the  service  doc* 
tors  and  their  staffW  For  many  years  we  who  manufacture  Wilten  Cun  ed  Finger 
Loses  Surgeon  Glo\'es  have  been  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  these  Cloves  were 
always  ***way  out  in  front**— but  it  gives  us  greater  satisfaction  to  know  that  today, 
as  an  the  Um  war,  Wilson's  Surgeons*  Gloves  are  *way  out  ON  THE  fmnt  tloing 
their  part  of  a  mighty  Important  job. 


W'W  Rutaia  COMPANY 


,1.,  !.... f.  MAIH,. .C.WM.ft  •.  .MM.  •i.M. 

CANTON  .  ’.  OMIO 


The  WiUon  Rubber  Co.  {«  expanding  it<  adver¬ 
tising  schedules  In  scientific  and  industrial  publi¬ 
cations  to  be  sure  peacetime  customers  remember 
"Wilson  at  War" — and  after  the  war. 


Canton  .  .  .  one  of  America’s  top  in  war 
production  centers  TODAY,  and  a  peace¬ 
time  leader  TOMORROW  .  .  .  deserves 
your  consideration  NOW.  ONE  news¬ 
paper — The  Repository — will  do  the  job 
at  a  cost  8%  LOWER  per  thousand  than 
in  pre-war  days. 


THE  CANTON  REPOSITORY 


A  Brush-Moore  Newspaper 

Represent  I'd  Xationally  By 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


Ni;\V  YORK 

i.os  .\N(;i;i,i;s 


me  .\(.<>  c  i.r.vi.i.ANi) 

ATLAMA 


Spectators  called  it  “The 

biggest  thing  that  ever  happened  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.!’’  It  took  place  from  Septem¬ 
ber  9th  through  26th  on  the  Monument 
Grounds  ...  a  16-acre  exhibition  and  demon¬ 
stration  of  Army  e4|uipment,  from  carrier 
pigeons  to  a  60-ton  tank.  1,600  offieers  and 
men  participated,  either  in  the  exhibit  tents 
and  placements  or  in  the  two-a-day  show  that 
took  place  in  the  arena — infantry  drill,  war 
flogs,  jeeps,  flame  throwers,  anti-aircraft  and 
field  artillery,  WAC  band,  medical  aid  on  the 
battlefield,  and  other  demonstrations  that  set 
the  crowds  of  spectators  roaring  their 
approval. 

Planned  deliberately  as  a  crowd  pleaser, 
this  Army  Show  had  a  more  serious  purpose: 
to  show  the  American  public  ,what  its  War 
Bond  money  buys.  The  Washington  Post 
conceived  the  idea  as  a  spearhead  for  the 
Third  War  Loan  Drive,  got  the  cooperation 
of  Army  and  Treasury,  acted  as  sponsor  and 
promoter  while  the  Army  produced  the  show. 
On  the  opening  day  60,000  people  looked 
over  the  exhibits;  attendance  for  the  18  days 
is  estimated  at  close  to  two  million.  And  War 
Bond  sales  soar  as  the  public  sees  what  its 
money  buys. 

Conceived  as  a  patriotic  contribution  by 
The  Washington  Post  to  the  war  effort,  the 


success  of  this  Army  Show  also  brings  out 
two  points  of  interest  to  advertisers:  The 
influence  of  The  Post  with  top  Washington 
officials;  the  power  of  The  Post  to  interest 
the  crowds. 


Eufirne  Meyer,  Editor  and  Publisher 


Represented  by  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis;  by  George  D.  Close,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles; 

and  by  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers  for  Sunday  Comics  Advertising 
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.  /(9  give  the  nezvs  impar- 

i 

tially,  zvithout  fear  or  favor,  j 

regardless  of  any  party, 

1 

sect  or  interest  involved.  ” 

j  i 

!  1 

1 

This  was  our  peacetime  job.  Now  it  is 
our  wartime  job.  For  only  if  our  nation  is 
honestly  and  fully  informed  can  it  be  truly  free. 

Sljfje  JCeto  IJirrlc 


NATIONAI.  NEWSPAPER  WEEK,  October  1-8 
“The  Newspaper — Guardian  of  the  Home  Front’’ 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Four  Freedoms— And  the  U.  S.  Free  Press 


THE  Newspaper  Association  Managers’  commit¬ 
tee  which  is  directing  the  details  of  National 
Newspaper  Week  observation  for  1943  suggests 
as  a  broad  editorial  topic — “The  Newspapers’ 
Part  in  the  Four  Freedoms.”  Under  present 
domestic  and  international  conditions,  the  idea 
is  most  timely,  for  it  affords  an  opportunity  for 
thought  on  many  phases  of  the  war  which  have 
received  more  service  from  lip  than  from  brain 
in  the  United  Nations.  Their  leaders  have  pro¬ 
fessed  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  but  one  need  not  be  cynical  to  judge 
that  each  nation  has  its  own  ideas  upon  how  the 
principles  set  forth  by  Messrs.  Rwsevelt  and 
Churchill  shall  be  executed.  That  includes  the 
leaders  of  Britain  and  America,  which  have  the 
largest  stake  in  seeing  that  the  war  ends  upon 
terms  approximating  those  delineated  two  years 
ago. 

What  has  that  to  do  with  the  American  press? 
Not  much  less  than  everything. 

Unless  the  war  comes  to  an  end  with  our  own 
Constitutional  freedoms  firmly  established  and 
not  diminished  by  the  attrition  of  war,  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Charter’s  four  freedoms  will  be  a 
dream,  a  tablet  of  broken  letters.  Read  again 
the  sixth  article  of  what  is  known  as  the  “.\tlantic 
Charter”  or  the  “Atlantic  Declaration”: 

“After  the  final  destruction  of  the  Nazi  tyranny, 
they  hope  to  see  established  a  jHiace  which  will 
afford  to  all  nations  the  means  of  dwelling  in 
safety  within  their  own  boundaries,  and  which 
will  afford  assurance  that  all  the  men  in  all  the 
lands  may  live  out  their  lives  in  freedom  from 
fear  and  want.” 

When  that  was  written,  war  with  Japan  was 
yet  more  than  three  months  distant.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  were  still  fighting  their  initial  campaign 
des|)erately,  but  few  outside  of  their  own  borders 
believed  with  much  certainty  that  they  would 
outlast  the  winter  of  1941-1942.  Hongkong, 
Singapore,  Malaya,  Java  and  the  Dutch  East  In¬ 
dies  were  still  sources  of  many  raw  materials  for 
our  war,  and  in  August,  1941,  no  one  seriously 
considererl  that  all  of  these  and  the  Philippines 
would  be  in  Japanese  hands  six  months  later.  We 
are  engaged  on  a  far  sterner  and  more  difficult 
task  than  the  Atlantic  leaders  vi.sioned. 

*  *  « 

PIT  ASIDE  the  many  questions  that  must  be 
determined  around  the  peace  table.  We 
learned  in  1919  that  the  settlement  of  those 
spoils  of  war  on  the  basis  of  war-time  pledges 
rests  entirely  upon  how  well  the  victors  keep  their 
war-time  word.  In  1919,  America  was  tired,  not 
because  it  had  been  too  long  or  suffered  too  much 
in  the  war,  but  liccause  it  had  not  been  long 
enough  a  fighter  to  be  working  at  full  speed  and 
with  its  second  wind.  A  tired  America  wanted 
to  get  the  war  over  on  almost  any  terms  that 
would  get  the  American  divisions  home,  back  to 
work,  out  (»f  Europe  anyway.  “Saving  the  world 
for  democracy”  w’as  no  longer  attractive  political 
bait,  and  the  rest  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  idealism  had 
begun  to  pall  after  seven  years. 

As  this  is  written,  our  war  machine  is  just 
getting  into  its  long  stride.  Armies,  sea  and  air 
fleets  have  been  recently  victorious  for  our  side. 
Germany  is  l)eing  compressed  in  Europe,  Japan 
in  Asia,  after  two  years  when  their  defeat  seemed 
to  be  an  invisible  distance  in  the  future. 

The  picture  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  late 
1918,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned — except  that 


Russia  today  is  a  world  power  and  not  the 
crushed  shell  of  an  empire.  Russia  is  on  our 
side,  but  with  a  .still  evident  distrust  of  Western 
prowess  and  promises.  Japan  is  still  very  much 
in  the  war,  w'ith  a  strong  grip  upon  our  lu'st  sup¬ 
ply  lines  to  China. 

If  Nazi  Germany  should  suddenly  try  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  its  career  since  1938  by  a 
change  of  clothes,  as  Italy  did  in  July,  and  as 
Germany  did  in  1918  there  may  be  more  than  a 
few,  both  here  and  in  England,  who  would  li.sten 
to  pleas  for  a  peace  on  terms  more  lenient  than 
those  of  unconditional  surrender. 

War  is  hateful  to  this  country,  despite  the  fact 
that  hardly  a  decade  of  our  history  has  passed 
without  the  sound  of  our  guns  in  .some  quarter. 
Our  war  in  1917-1918  barely  tested  the  national 
strength.  No  others  had  since  I860,  for  the  rest 
were  professional  skirmishes.  In  no  previous  war 
have  we  been  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  preserve 
national  ideas,  ideals,  and  institutions  which  are 
challenged  as  outdated  by  our  enemies. 

If  we  permit  our  natural  hatred  of  war  to  make 
us  listen  to  the  howls  of  military  nations,  whose 
military  power  has  been  defeated  but  not  de¬ 
stroyed,  we  shall  be  setting  the  arena  for  a  new 
combat  a  generation  or  less  hence.  We  shall  not 
have  given  the  United  States  and  the  re.st  of  the 
world  the  chance  to  recover  from  this  war’s  awful 
destruction  of  lives,  property,  bresid,  meat  and 
mentality.  To  lay  down  arms  will  be  easy.  To 
keep  them  ready  until  victory  around  the  world 
is  certain  will  be  hard,  but  it  must  be  done. 

*  *  * 

TO  .VSSIJRE  THAT  that  will  be  done  will  be  in 
large  measure  the  tjisk  of  the  press — the  daily 
and  weekly  newspai)er  press.  Politicians  being 
what  we  know  them  to  be — opportunists — it  can¬ 
not  l)c  doubted  that  some  of  them  will  again  raise 
the  “America  First”  clamor,  despite  its  futility 
two  years  ago.  Newspapers  will  have  to  resist 
that  with  honest,  firm,  and  purposeful  ability. 
Party  politics  can  well  take  a  second  place  until 
national  victory  is  certain,  over  foes  who  will  see 
in  a  jjremature  peace  merely  a  respite  for  resump¬ 
tion  of  demands  against  democratic  weaklings. 

.\gmnst  foes  of  that  nature,  the  newspaper 
press  cannot  choo.se  between  those  who  are  up¬ 
holding  the  rights  and  principles  of  democracy, 
and  those  who  would  make  a  temporary  com¬ 
promise  peace  with  the  avowed  foes  of  every 
deincKTatic  institution.  If  they  do,  we  may  well 
face  a  decade  of  political  confusion  and  economic 
depression  that  will  destroy  every  forward-leak¬ 
ing  plan  that  industrial  leaders  are  forming  for 
the  iK)st-war  years. 

Miike  no  mistake  alM)ut  that.  The  men  who 
<*onverted  the  world’s  largest  peace-time  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  into  the  greatest  arsenal  for  war 
that  time  has  witne.s.sed  know'  well  that  they  are 
not  going  to  return  with  peace  into  the  world  of 
19.39. 

Maybe  some  of  their  ideas  are  day-dreams  that 
w  ill  take  years  to  become  fact.  Maybe  not.  One 
indication  should  prove  that  the  United  States 
of  texlay  is  not  the  smug,  easy-going  shop  it  was 
in  1939 — the  fact  that  we  are  building  10,000,000 
tons  of  merchant  shipping  this  year,  plan  20,000,- 
(KK)  tons  in  1944.  As  recently  as  1937,  1,000,000 
tcMis  a  year  would  have  been  called  fantastic. 
.Vnother  is  that  an  Army  which  was  reported  on 
the  verge  of  disintegration  two  months  before 
I’earl  Harl)or  is  today  giving  a  fine  account  of 


itself  wherever  it  goes.  The  .same  for  a  Navy 
that  was  “not  alert”  on  Dec.  7,  1941. 

The  men  who  are  doing  these  things,  and  .scores 
of  achievements  like  them,  won’t  be  slowed  down 
to  a  walk  by  i)eoi>le  yearning  for  the  “gcxal  old 
days.”  They  know  that  the  energies  which  have 
iK’en  mobilized  to  put  the  .\xis  on  the  run  within 
18  months  can  l)e  turned  to  increasing  our  na¬ 
tional  product!*)!!  and  wealth  by  handsome  pro- 
(>ortiuns  over  tho.se  of  pre-war  days.  Production 
men  who  have  evolved  entirely  new  proees.ses  to 
meet  war  needs  are  alrea<ly  thinking  hard  on  how 
to  turn  their  knowledge  of  materials  and  man¬ 
agement  to  meeting  the  needs  of  a  comnuMlity- 
starved  world  after  years  of  war,  and  more,  to 
proviile  new  ami  old  comaiodities  and  services 
for  millions  who  never  enjoyed  them. 

Management  ami  working  employes  alike  have 
learned  much  during  the  past  three  years,  but 
whether  they  will  lie  able  to  apply  that  knowl- 
etige  to  good  advantage  later  will  depend  u|>od 
how  the  public  may  react  to  new  notions  when 
the  stress  of  war  is  lifted.  It  will  be  the  task  of  the 
newspaper  to  make  it  plain  that  the  .stress  of 
war  won’t  lie  lifted  unless  .\nierican  industry  is 
reorganized  to  jieace-time  operation  at  a  new 
tempo  with  the  least  possible  delay  from  political, 
financial,  and  indu.strial  friction.  The  newspaper 
w  ill  have  to  bring  home  to  our  jieople — probably 
the  (inly  nation  which  will  come  out  with  an  un- 
'cathed  industrial  plant — that  the  only  sound 
method  of  restoring  economic  health  is  by  full 
employment  of  lioth  capital  and  labor  which  is 
w  f»rthy  of  its  hire. 

*  *  * 

r.\N  newspaiHTs  bring  this  .story  to  the  jieople 
as  news?  They  not  only  can.  They  must  <lo 
>0,  destroying  the  present  barriers  of  national 
and  self-censorship,  traditionalism,  and  narmw 
parti.sanship.  No  other  me«lium,  working  all  out, 
c.an  convey  the  story  to  a  waiting  audience  with 
the  force  and  immediacy  that  new.spapers  possess. 
There  will  be  .space  available  when  the  guns  sttij). 
There  will  be  advertising  to  support  new  editorial, 
tir  rather  reporting,  efforts  by  newspapers — re¬ 
porting  of  a  kind  that  scores  of  men  are  prevented 
from  doing  today  by  military  restrictions.  There 
are  .scores  of  stories,  that  will  find  a  ready 
reailing  from  the  {leople  who  labored  in  the 
“arsenal  of  denuKTacy.” 

In  that  connection,  new.siiapers  can  also  lie 
helpful  in  dis.solving  the  poi.sonous  entanglement 
of  labor  affairs  and  jiolitics,  difficult  as  that*ta«k 
may  seem  at  this  reading.  No  man  of  sound 
judgment  believes  that  it  will  be  possible,  or  g»o<l 
public  policy,  to  attempt  any  wholesale  “defla¬ 
tion  of  labor”  after  the  war  ends.  It  .should  l>e 
f)0.s.sible  to  liegin  the  education  of  all  partks 
(which  make  up  the  whole  public  in  the  last 
analysis)  to  the  fundamental  that  correction  of 
one  industrial  abuse  by  setting  up  another  .stilves 
nothing.  Uneconomic  laws  can  be  amended  or 
repealed,  not  in  an  atmosphere  of  sectional  a*d 
s4K-ial  hatred,  but  by  agreement  on  common  sense 
))olicies.  Conditions  which  force  workmen  to 
strike  are  news.  So  are  conditions  under  which 
a  strike  is  forced  by  union  politics  on  employers 
innocent  of  injustice.  These  reporting  tasks  may 
require  more  s|)eciali.sts  on  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  affairs  than  newspapers  now  employ,  but 
there  is  nothing  insuperable  about  training  siich 
men  and  using  their  talents.  And  reportug  is 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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766  Dailies  Have  Given 
20,267  Men  To  Services 

More  Than  40,000  Employes  of  U.  S.  Newspapers 
Have  Entered  Armed  Forces  ...  132  Have 
Died  in  Service  of  Country 
By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

MORE  THAN  40,000  employes  of  of  their  original  staff  as  of  October, 
United  States  daily  newspapers  are  1940  (start  of  the  draft) . 
serving  their  country  in  the  armed  Of  the  20,000  men  now  recorded  by 
forces  that  are  scattered  widely  about  E  &  P,  two-thirds  are  in  the  Army, 
the  world,  thus  adding  still  another  One-fifth  are  in  the  Navy  and  about 
way  in  which  these  newspapers  are  one-thirtieth  in  the  Marines.  As  in 
contributing  liberally  to  the  war  ef-  1942,  the  survey  shows  that  the  me- 
fort.  chanical  departments  have  been  the 

An  Editor  &  Publisher  survey  re-  hardest  hit,  giving  about  one-third  of 
veals  that  766  daily  newspapers  have  the  men.  The  editorial  departments 
20,287  former  employes  in  the  various  are  next,  accounting  for  about  one- 
services  with  an  additional  1,075  con-  fifth  of  the  service  men.  Advertising 
tributed  by  the  three  major  press  as-  and  circulation  departments  run  about 
sociations.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  the  same,  each  giving  about  one- 
the  remaining  900  dailies  have  con-  seventh,  with  the  business  office  giv- 
tributed  an  equal  number  of  men.  ing  one-fifteenth. 

Of  these  men,  132  casualties  have  The  New  York  Times  is  the  largest 
been  recorded  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  contributor  to  the  armed  forces,  with 
In  addition,  16  war  correspondents  578  men  and  women.  Of  the  wire 
have  been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty,  services,  the  Associated  Press  has  sent 
Editor  &  Pubusher  lists  these  148  men  524,  the  United  Press  386,  and  the 
in  an  exclusive  Editor  &  Publisher  International  News  Service  165. 
Honor  Roll  of  Newspaper  Dead  which  Outstanding  in  the  state  totals  is 
appears  on  the  opposite  page.  Pennsylvania  with  73  papers  reporting 

The  first  compilation  of  its  kind  they  have  contributed  2,120  men  and 
made  by  EIditor  &  Publisher  a  year  New  York  State  with  50  reporting 
ago.  Sept.  26,  1942,  revealed  that  U.  S.  sent  2,914,  the  largest  state  total. 


daily  newspapers  had  given  21,000  ^  i 

men  and  women  to  their  country  in  Total 

the  armed  services  and  government  State  Reporting  instate 

employment.  In  a  year  this  figure  has  Alabama  .  7  95 

been  doubled  and  some  newspapers  Arizona  .  3  64 

report  they  now  employ  less  than  30%  Arkansas  .  10  129 


PRESIDENT'S  NEWSPAPER  WEEK  MESSAGE 

"NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK  again  affords  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  renew  our  faith  in  the  principles  of  Democracy  and  to  re-ap- 
praise  our  efforts  to  sustain  that  Democracy  against  our  enemies.  In 
this  supreme  war  effort,  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  America 
are  charged  with  great  responsibility.  It  is  their  task  to  keep  the 
people  fully  and  wisely  informed,  to  record  and  publish  those  sober 
facts  that  will  steady  the  helm  and  even  the  keel  of  a  nation  tossed 
on  the  sea  of  wartime  uncertainty. 

"Today  the  war  news  is  better  than  ii  was  a  year  ago.  We  are  on  the 
offensive;  the  enemy  has  been  dislodged  in  many  quarters.  Yet  the 
need  for  a  sharp  perspective,  for  a  sure  balance,  for  an  intelligent 
evaluation  of  our  gains  and  a  cautious  weighing  of  our  future  tasks  is 
imperative.  The  enemy  would  confuse  and  disintegrate  us  with  rumors 
and  misunderstandings.  Our  most  effective  weapon  against  his  ma¬ 
licious  falsehoods  is  the  truth,  an  accurate,  full,  and  fair  presentation 
of  the  news  in  a  free  press. 

"The  rights  of  a  free  press  are  the  safeguards  of  the  people;  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  a  free  press  are  the  co.Timandments  of  the  people." 

—FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT. 

This  message  is  printed  by  special  permission  of  the  National  Newspaper  Week  Com¬ 
mittee  at  who.se  reipiest  it  was  written  and  it  is  not  available  for  release  to  the  genera! 
public  until  Oct.  1.  the  opening  of  National  Newspaper  Week. 


California  . 

44 

1,393 

New  Hampshire  . 

7 

86 

Colorado  . 

11 

77 

New  Jersey  . 

.  13 

404 

Connecticut  . 

17 

404 

New  Mexico  .... 

.  5 

34 

Delaware  . 

1 

78 

New  York . 

.  50 

2,914 

District  of  Col. . . 

1 

212 

North  Carolina  . . 

.  21 

376 

Florida  . 

12 

411 

North  Dakota  . . . 

.  2 

17 

Georgia  . 

9 

270 

Ohio  . 

.  45 

1,094 

Idaho  . 

4 

16 

Oklahoma  . 

.  26 

254 

Illinois  . 

47 

1,803 

Oregon  . 

.  10 

313 

Indiana  . 

36 

506 

Pennsylvania  .... 

.  73 

2,120 

Iowa  . 

29 

506 

Rhode  Island  . . . 

6 

214 

Kansas  . 

22 

343 

South  Carolina  . . 

4 

104 

Kentucky  . 

8 

231 

South  Dakota  . . . 

.  7 

78 

Louisiana  . 

9 

128 

Tennessee  . 

.  8 

323 

Maine . 

5 

96 

Texas  . 

.  32 

913 

Maryland  . 

8 

549 

Utah  . 

.  3 

141 

Massachusetts  . . . 

24 

824 

Vermont  . 

4 

29 

Michigan . 

26 

369 

Virginia  . 

.  11 

169 

Minnesota . 

11 

198 

Washington  . 

.  9 

178 

Mississippi  . 

5 

30 

West  Virginia  . . . 

4 

16 

Missouri  . 

22 

693 

Wisconsin  . 

.  28 

572 

Montana  . 

8 

121 

Wyoming  . 

.  5 

47 

Nebraska  . 

10 

292 

— 

Nevada  . 

4 

31 

Total  . 

.  766 

20,267 

Men  From  Newspapers  In  Armed  Services 


AloboRia 

Anniston  Star. . . . 
Kirmingham  Post 
Decatur  Daily  . . . 
(iadsden  Times  . . 
Huntsville  Times 
Opelika  News  . . . 
Tuscaloosa  News. 

AriBORO 

Douglas  Daily 

Dispatch . 

Phoenix  Republic 
&  Gazette . 

Arkaatat 

Blytheville  Cou¬ 
rier  News  ..... 
Fayetteville  Times 
Helena  World  . . . 
Ifot  Springs  New 
Era  &  Sentinel 

Record  . 

Little  Rock  Demo- 

'  crat  . 

Little  Rock 
Gazette . 


Conway  Log  Cabin 

Democrat  .  6 

40  .Malvern  Daily 
7  Record  .  2 

4  Rtissellville  Daily 
jp  Courier  Demo- 

5  ^ 

^  Coliferaia 

.\Iameda  Times 

Star  .  5 

g  .Mhambra  Post 

Advocate  .  19 

ea  Antioch  Daily 

Ledger  . 3 

Bakersfield  Cali¬ 
fornian  .......  24 

Burbank  Daily 

4  Review  .  8 

1 1  Burlingame  Ad- 

3  vance  .  11 

Corona  liulciiend- 

ent .  3 

16  Culver  City  Eve¬ 
ning  Star .  8 

49  El  Centro  Post 

Press  .  7 

35  Fresno  Bee  .  40 


DEPARTMENTS 

Advertising  .  23 

Bright  Ideas  .  26 

Cartoons .  19 

Circulation .  74 

Classified  .  82 

Editorials  .  52 

Fehlman  .  80 

Letters  .  94 

Obituary .  94 

Personals  .  53 

Photography  .  40 

Promotion .  78 

Shop  Talk  .  96 

Short  Takes  . 26 


Gilroy  Disnatcli..  4 
Glendale  News 

Press  .  21 

Grass  V'alley 

Union  .......  5 

ItollywisHl  Citi¬ 
zen-News  .  50 

Huntington  Park 

Signal  .  8 

Long  Beach  Press 
Telegram  . . . .  74 

Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  . 222 


Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  &  Tele¬ 
graph  .  16 

Durango  Herald 
Democrat  ....  2 

Grand  Junction 

Sentinel  ......  16 

La  Junta  Daily 

Diemocrat  ....  14 

Leadville  Herald 

Democrat  _ 2 

Montrose  Daily 

Press  .  2 


Loi  Angeles  Times  266  Sterling  Advwate  13 
Los  Angcicji  Her-  _  Walsenburg  World 
Indci>en<Tent  . . 


aid  &  Express  179 
Marysville  Appe.d- 

Uenincrat  .  12 

Merced  Sun  Star  16 
Ontario  Remirt..  1 
Palo  Alto  Times  13 
Pasadena  Star 

Post  .  34 

Pomona  Press- 

Bulletin  .  14 

Pittsburgh  Post- 

Dispatch  .  2 

Porterville  Eve- 
nitig  Record...  3 
Redding  Kecord- 

Searclilight  _  11 

Redondo  Daily 

Breeze  .  7 

Redwood  City 
Tribune  .  8 


San  Diego  Trib¬ 
une-Sun  . 

San  Francisco 


Conaacticut  Columbus  Ledgei 

Bristol  Press _  7  „  - 

Danbury  News-  Grifhti  Dady  New 

Times .  10  News- 

Greenwich  Time..  14  „  Tribune  •••. 
Hartford  Courant  110  Savannah  Murn- 


Sarasota  Herald- 

Tribune  .  5 

Tallahassee  Demo¬ 
crat  .  8 

Tampa  Daily 

Times  .  36 

Tampa  Tribune  ..  66 

Winter  Haven 
Daily  Chief,, .  4 

Gtergia 

.\niericus  Times- 

Recorder  .  4 

.\theiis  Baiincr- 

Iferald  .  19 

.\tlanta  Journal..  165 
.Migusta  Herald.  6 
Columbus  Ledger- 

Enquirer  .  0 

Gridin  Daily  News  6 
Rome  News- 
Tribune  .  9 


Hartford  Times..  74 
Manchester  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald  . .  5 

Merinen  Record.  14 
.Meriden  Journal.  11 
Middletown  Press  5 
New  Haven 

Register  .  66 


ing  News .  57 

Waycross  Journal- 
Herald  .  4 

Idaho 

lll.ackfoot  Daily 

Bulletin  .  3 

Caldwell  News- 
Tribune  .  4 


New  I^ndoii  Day  12  Moscow  Idiihonbu 
Norwalk  Hour  ..  14  Vnmna  Kr<^  Pr^«« 

Norwich  Bulctin.  9  free  l^ress 

Stamford  .\dvo-  liliROis 


San  Francisco 

Call  Bulletin..  76 

Santa  Ana  Regis¬ 
ter  .  22 

Santa  Maria 

Times  .  3 

Taft  Midway 

Driller  .  3 

Tulare  Daily 

Times  .  6 

Ventura  Star-Free 

Press  .  4 

V'isalia  Times- 

Delta .  5 

Yreka  Siskiyou 
News  .  13 

Colorado 

Boulder  Camera .  6 

Canon  City  Daily 
Record  .  1 


27 

cate  . 

Waterbury  Krpiib- 

11 

Alton  Evening 
Telegram  . 

16 

77 

licati  &  American 
Willimatitic  Baily 

37 

Aurora"  Beacon 
News  . 

25 

4> 

('hronicle  .... 

5 

Belleville  Daily 
News  . 

10 

76 

Delaware 

Wilmington  N'ewa- 

Benton  News.... 
Bloomington  Pan- 

5 

22 

Journal  . 

78 

tagraph  . 

Canton  Daily 

38 

District  O#  CentValla  ^ntinel  8 

Colombia  Charleston  Daily 

Washington  Eve-  •  'A .  ^ 

ning  Star  _ 212  Charleston  Daily 

Courier  .  2 

«  ,  ,  Chic.igo  Journal 

rlorlOa  of  Commerce  . .  34 

Clearwater  Sun..  8  Chicago  Herald- 

Deland  Sun  News  4  American  ....  370 

Ft.  Pierce  News-  Chicago  News  ...  366 

Tribune  .  3  Chicago  Tribune.  S27 

Jacksonvdie  De  Kalb  Chronicle  6 

Times-Union  . .  73  Decatur  Herald  & 

Miami  Herald...  81  Review  .  36 

Miami  News  ....  58  Duqtioin  Call _  5 

St.  Petersburg  _  Kdwardsvilte 

Times  .  65  Intelligencer  . .  2 


News  . 

Flora  Daily  News 

Record  . 

Galesburg  Regis¬ 
ter-Mail  . 

Harrisburg  Regis¬ 
ter  . 

Iloopeston  Chroni¬ 
cle-Herald  .... 
Joliet  llerald- 

N'ews  . 

Kewanee  Star- 

Courier  . 

La  Salle  Post- 

T ribune  . 

Lewistown  Record 
Macomb  Journal. 
.Marion  Daily  Re¬ 
publican  . 

Marseilles  Press. 
Mattoon  Journal- 

Gazette  . 

Moline  Dispatch. 
Mount  Carmel 
Dailv  Republi¬ 
can-Register  . . 
Murphysboro 
Daily  Indepen¬ 
dent  . 

Paris  Beacon 

News  . 

Pekin  Times . 

Peoria  Star . 

Peoria  Journal- 
Transcript  .... 
Pontiac  Daily 

I.eader  . 

Robinson  Daily 

News  . 

Rockford  Register- 

Repubiic  . 

Rock  Island  Argus 

Dispatch . 

Sterling  Gazette. 
Streator  Times- 

Press  . 

Urbana  Courier  . . 
Watseka  Times.. 
West  Frankfort 
Daily  .\merican 
Wheaton  Daily 
Journal  . 

iBdlaaa 

.\nderson  Bulletin 
Bedford  Daily 
Times-Mail  . . . 
Jlicknell  Daily 

News  . 

Bloomfield  World 
Bloomington  Eve¬ 
ning  World  . . . 


Columbus  Evening 

10  Republican  . . . 
Decatur  Daily 

8  Democrat  . 

Elkhart  Truth... 
14  Elwood  Call- 

Leader  . 

2  Evansville  Courier 
Ft.  Wayne  Jour- 

4  nal  Gazette  . . . 
Ft.  W'ayne  News 

19  Sentinel  . 

Gary  Post-Tribune 

11  Goshen  News- 

Democrat  .... 

5  Greensliurg  News 

2  Greencastle  Daily 

4  Banner  . 

Greenfield  Daily 

5  Reporter  . 

J  Huntington  Her¬ 
ald  Press . 

13  Indianapolis  Star 
26  Indianapolis  Times 
Kendallville  News- 

Sun  . 

7  LaFayette  Jour¬ 
nal  &  Courier 
Logansport  Press 

3  Linton  Daily  Citi¬ 

zen  . 

3  Michigan  City 

6  News  Dispatch 
29  Mount  Vernon 

Democrat  .... 

61  Muncie  Star . 

Peru  Daily  Trib- 

2  une  . 

Plymouth  News.. 

4  Richmond  Palla¬ 

dium-Item  .... 
40  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une  . 

25  Rochester  News- 

5  Sentinel  . 

Terre  Haute  Trib- 

^  une  Star . 

13  Valparaiso  Vi- 

3  dette-Messenger 
Wabash  Plain 

3  Dealer  &  Timet 

Star  . 

10  Washington  Her¬ 
ald  . 


8  lawa 

5  Ames  Daily  Trib¬ 
une  . 

3  Atlantic  News 
2  Telegraph  .... 


1  publican  .  1 

Burlington  Hawk 

3  Eye  Gazette...  5 

4  Clinton  Herald..  12 
Creston  News  Ail- 

2  vertiser  .  4 

43  Davenport  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Leader. .  1! 

27  Davenport  Times  3( 
Des  Moines  Reg- 
35  ister  &  Tribune  17f 

29  Dubuque  Tribune  II 
Estherville  News.  ! 

6  Fairfield  I.edgcr..  12 

5  Iowa  City  Iowan.  1( 
Keokuk  Daily 

4  Gate  City .  4 

Marshalltown 

4  Times  Republi¬ 
can  .  21 

6  Missouri  Valley 

66  Daily  Times...  2 

71  Muscatine  Journal 

&  News  Tribune  2 

1  Nevada  Journal..  2 

Newton  N'ews. .. .  ( 

16  Oskaloosa  Herald  11 

7  Uttumwa  Daily 

Courier .  1; 

5  Shenandoah  Sen¬ 

tinel  .  12 

8  Sioux  City  Jour¬ 

nal  .  5< 

2  Spencer  Reporter.  ! 

11  Washington  Eve¬ 

ning  Journal. . .  } 

^  Waterloo  Courier  33 

2  Webster  City 

Daily  Freeman 
18  Journal  .  4 

47 

Kaafas 

^  Atchison  Daily 

Globe  . .  3 

<1  Beloit  Daily  Call  3 
Chanute  Tribune.  4 
5  Cherryvale  Repub¬ 
lican  .  2 

Coffeyville  Journal  11 

3  Concordia  Blade 

Empire .  ! 

3  Fort  Scott  Trib¬ 
une  Monitor. . .  ( 

Garden  City  Tele¬ 
gram  .  ( 

Goodland  Daily 

12  News  .  4 

Great  Bend  Trib- 

7  une  .  4 


(Continued  on  page  88) 
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Gardner,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  Wilson  (N.  C.)  Times,  Printer,  July  20, 
1943;  Gardner,  Wayne,  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette,  Circ.  Agent, 
Date  Unknown;  Glancy,  Duane,  Nampa  (Idaho)  Free-Press,  Press¬ 
man's  Helper,  Jan.  11,  1943;  Glueck,  David,  Boston  Record-Ameri- 
can.  Reporter,  May  24,  1942;  Gough,  Albert,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Telegraph,  Reporter,  March  22,  1943;  Gwaltney,  Randall  W., 
Panama  City  News-Herald,  Printer,  May  29,  1943. 


Campbell,  Charles  W.,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Reporter,  Jan.  22,  1943; 
Carr,  Melvin  C.,  Jr.,  Boston  Record -American,  Adv.  Dept.,  Aug.  11, 
1943;  Chase,  Donald  L.,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Radio  Operator,  Feb. 
2,  1942;  Chesley,  Eugene,  Spencer  (Iowa)  Reporter,  Pressman, 
Feb.  21,  1943;  Chute,  John  L.,  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin,  Circulation 
Mgr.,  Jan.  29,  1943;  Ctwper,  Dean  W.,  LaFayette  (Ind.)  Journal 
&  Courier,  Mailing  Dept.,  May  9,  1941;  Cronin,  Michael,  J.,  New 
York  Journal-American,  Engraving,  Feb.  17,  1943. 


Hackett,  Henry  C.,  Waltham  (Mass.)  News-Tribune,  Composi¬ 
tor,  Feb.  15,  1943;  Halloran,  William  I.,  U.  P.  Cleveland  Bureau, 
Reporter,  Date  Unknown;  Havens,  Robert  G.,  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Gazette,  Circ.  Asst.,  Date  Unknown;  Heiss,  Gus,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  Accounting  Dept.,  Missing  in  action;  Hines,  John  W., 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  Compositor,  Jan.  1,  1943;  Hofmann,  Albert, 
Ellensburg  (Wash.)  Daily  Record,  Adv.  Salesman,  June,  1942; 
Horn,  Guy  V.,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  ^ntinel. 
Advertising,  Jan.  12,  1943;  Hollenbach,  John,  Painesvtile  (Ohio) 
Telegraph,  Mechanical,  July  20,  1943. 

{Continued  on  page  86) 


Davidow,  William  Hays,  New  York  Times,  Promotion,  January, 
1943;  Dawson,  Marcus  T.,  Coshocton  (Ohio)  Tribune,  Classih^ 
Mgr.,  April  4,  1943;  Deacon,  Harold,  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune,  Supt.  of  Agencies,  Aug.  14,  1943;  Delaney,  Ronald, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  &  American,  Stereotyper,  Date 
Unknown;  Dclaplaine,  William  T.,  Frederick  (Md.)  News-Press, 
Reporter,  April  27,  1943;  Dial,  George,  Marion  (Ill.)  Daily  Repub¬ 
lican,  Circulation,  July,  1943. 


lA/  ith  the  advance  of  American  arms  in  Africa,  Italy,  the  Arctic,  and  the  South 
Pacific,  Gold  Stars  are  beginning  to  shine  on  the  service  flags  of  many  business 
institutions.  Newspapers  will  have  their  share  of  these  symbols  of  heroic  sacrifice. 
At  this  writing,  American  newspapers  have  about  40,000  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  services.  Of  this  number,  we  count  132  who  will  never  again  report  for 
duty,  not  including  16  correspondents  who  lost  their  lives  on  the  news  front. 
Their  names  and  former  newspaper  associations  follow: 


McDougall,  William,  United  Press 
Missing  in  Java,  March,  1942 
Miller,  Webb,  United  Press 

Killed  in  London,  May  8,  1940 
Percy,  Harry,  United  Press 

Died  in  Cairo,  April  19,  1942 
Petrov,  Eugen,  North  American  Newsp.iiier  Alliance 
Killed  in  Sevastopol,  July  3,  1942 
Post,  Robert  P.,  New  York  Times 

Killed  over  Germany,  Feb.  22,  1943 
Robertson,  Ben,  Jr.,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Died  in  Lisbon  crash,  Fefo.  22,  1943 
Singer,  Jack,  International  News  Service 
Killed  in  Pacific,  Sept.  IS,  1942 
Thusgaard,  Carl,  Acme  Newspicturcs 
Killed  in  Pacific,  July  20,  1943 


Eby,  Wesley  P.,  Pasadena  Star-News  and  Pasadena  Post,  Appren¬ 
tice  Pressman,  July  9,  1943;  Ellis,  Charles  M.,  Abilene  (Tex.) 
Reporter-News,  Oil  Editor,  January  11,  1943;  Ely,  Arthur  Cortland, 
New  York  Journal-American,  Advertising,  July  14,  1943;  England, 
Peter  W.,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  Stereotype  Dept.,  Sept. 
1,  1942. 

☆ 

Farley,  Kenncdi  J.,  Biddeford  (Me.)  Daily  Journal,  Mech.  Dept., 
Sept.  10,  1943;  Fattig,  Robert  D.,  Indianapolis  Star,  Copy  Reader, 
March  3,  1943;  Fawcett,  John  E.,  Canton  (Ohio)  Repository,  Re¬ 
porter,  Date  Unknown;  Fissel,  John  L.,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  Adv.  Dept.,  Missing  in  action;  Fleetwood,  Robert,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Times,  Reporter,  Feb.  1,  1943;  Fletcher,  Robert,  Boston 
Record -American,  Stereotyper,  Date  Unknown;  Flood,  Eugene 
Joseph,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Financial  Clerk,  Sept.  27,  1942; 
Foley,  Walter,  Boston  (Mass.)  Record -American,  Editorial  Artist, 
Nov.  19,  1942;  Forry,  Harry  P.,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Adv.  Compositor,  July  14,  1942;  Freckleton,  Harold  R.,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  Reporter,  Oct.  4,  1942;  Furman,  Russell  May, 
Decatur  (III.)  Herald  Daily  Review,  Mail  Clerk,  Date  Unknown. 


Barnes,  Ralph  W.,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Killed  in  Yugoslavia,  Nov.  18,  1940 
Bell,  Dun,  National  Broadcasting  Company 
Missing  in  Manila,  1942 
Burdett,  Lea,  PM,  New  York 

Killed  in  Iran,  .\pril  24,  1942 
Crockett,  Harry,  Associated  Press 

Killed  at  sea  off  North  Africa,  Feb.  5,  1943 
Cuhel,  Frank,  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
Died  in  Lisbon  crash,  Feb.  22,  1943 
Darnton,  Byron,  New  York  Times 

Killed  in  New  Guinea,  Oct.  21,  1942 
Hancock,  D.  Witt,  Associated  Press 
Missing  in  Java,  March  3,  1942 
Jacoby,  Melville,  Time-Life 

Killed  in  Australia,  April  27,  1942 


Adams,  John  H.,  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express,  Truck  Driver, 
April  6,  1943;  Amesbury,  Stanton,  Boston  Globe,  Advertising,  Nov. 
9,  1942;  Appling,  Carroll,  Ventura  (Cal.)  Star-Free  Press,  Asst. 
Circ.  Mgr.,  Sept.,  1942;  Arnold,  John  W.,  Newark  Evening  News, 
Mail  Room,  Sept.  2,  1943;  Arril,  William,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Promotion  Dept.,  Aug.  10,  1943. 


Baker,  Junior,  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune,  Circ.  Solicitor,  June 
1943;  Baier,  Frank  J.,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  Composing  Room, 
April  16,  1943;  Boisseranc,  Bernard,  Bakersfield  (Cal.)  Daily  Cali¬ 
fornian,  July,  1942;  Boyd,  Alfred  Dee,  Ft.  Worth  Press,  District 
Mgr.,  Aug.  14,  1943;  Boyle,  Walter,  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune- 
Leader-Press,  Reporter,  Feb.  10,  1942;  Branche,  Carl  E.,  Marion 
(III.)  Daily  Republican,  Circulation,  June,  1943;  Braswell,  John  C., 
Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Flerald,  Adv.  Mgr.,  April  29,  1943;  Brecken- 
ridge,  Gerald,  San  Francisco  News,  Rewrite,  Date  Unknown; 
Broderick,  Michael  D.,  Edwardsville  (III.)  Intelligencer,  Mechanic, 
Nov.  8,  1942;  Brooks,  Robert  W.,  Seattle  Times,  Circulation  Dept., 
Dec.  7,  1941;  Browne,  Joseph,  New  York  Daily  News,  Fly  Boy- 
Press,  July  26,  1943;  Brownholtz,  William  H.,  New  York  Times, 
Cla.ssificd  Solicitor,  Sept.  20,  1943. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEf|F( 


Press  Important  to  Aviation,  Say  Officials 


Delta  Lines  Uses 
Newspaper  Adv. 
To  Inform  Public 

By  C.  E.  WOOLMAN 

Vice-Pr*sidant  Dalfa  Air  Linet 

Throughout  its  18-year  history,  Del¬ 
ta  Air  Lines  has  us^  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  extensively  in  the  Southern 
region  we  serve 
to  keep  the  pub¬ 
lic  informed  of 
our  progress, 
problems,  and 
policies. 

Our  first 
newspaper  ads 
were  small,  sim- 
p  1  e  armounce- 
ments  of  the  new 
air  service  which 
was  available  to 
the  South,  and 
first  ai^ared  in 
a  day  when  six- 
seated  fabric-covered  monoplanes  flew 
passengers  at  90-miles-per-hour. 

As  improvements  were  made  in  our 
airplanes  and  new  schedules  were 
added,  we  kept  the  public  posted  with 
frequent  newspaper  ads  in  the  cities 
we  served.  I  think  the  regularity  of 
the  ads  alone  had  considerable  weight 
in  those  very  early  days  of  aviation, 
in  convincing  the  traveling  public 
that  aviation  was  safe,  dependable, 
and  economical. 

In  more  recent  years,  we  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  rely  on  newspapers  as  the 
principal  medium  for  selling  air  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  public. 

As  we  entered  the  war,  the  avia¬ 
tion  industry  faced  many  new  prob¬ 
lems.  The  flow  of  passenger,  mail, 
and  express  traffic  increased  to  un¬ 
precedented  proportions  at  the  same 
time  that  the  airlines  were  releasing 
about  50%  of  their  airliners  to  the 
Army  because  of  emergencies  of  war. 

Many  rumors  started  at  that  time, 
including  a  very  persistent  false  re¬ 
port  that  the  Army  had  taken  over 
the  airlines.  But  the  public  soon  was 
convinced  through  conservative  news¬ 
paper  ads  that  the  airlines  still  were 
operating  as  private  companies  over 
regular  routes.  We  also  felt  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  entitled  to  know  what  extra 
war  services  the  airlines  were  per¬ 
forming  for  the  government,  and  again 
this  information  was  presented  to  the 
public  in  newspaper  ads  after  censor¬ 
ship  by  Washington. 

Newspaper  advertisements  likewise 
were  helpful  in  explaining  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  airlines  were  operating  sched¬ 
ules  so  as  to  gain  the  fullest  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  equipment,  rather  than  meet¬ 
ing  the  usual  first  prerequisite,  whidi 
is  passenger  convenience.  Because 
the  traveling  public  understood  the 
problems  of  the  airlines,  they  were 
quick  to  cooperate,  and  we  have  rela¬ 
tively  few  complaints  as  a  result. 

The  matter  of  priorities  was  mis¬ 
understood  at  first,  but  a  few  well- 
worded  advertisements  soon  cleared 
up  the  confusion  with  the  majority  of 
air  travelers. 

Newspaper  ads  were  most  valuable 
in  breal^g  up  the  expensive  practice 
of  “no-shows”  because  the  public 
learned  through  advertising  that  it 
was  both  unfair  and  unpatriotic  to 
make  an  airline  reservation  and  not 
use  the  seat,  unless  proper  notice  was 
given  in  time  for  the  seat  to  be  sold 
to  another  passenger. 

We  think  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
airiinea  to  eootinDe  th^  program  of 
well-idanned  advertising  intcmded  to 
keep  die  public  frankly  informed  as 


AIR  TRANSPORTATION,  the  baby  of  World  War  I,  has  matured  to  a  point  that 
now  in  the  midst  of  World  War  II  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  will  be  an  outstanding 
leader  in  industry  of  the  post-war  world.  Many  of  the  airline  corporations  have 
already  begun  their  post-war  planning,  soma  of  them  have  even  gone  at  far  at  to 
ditcust  part  of  their  plant  in  current  advertising,  and  all  of  them  are  preparing  for 
world-wide  competition.  In  the  statements,  which  follow,  W.  A.  Patterson,  president. 
United  Air  Linas  Transport  Corp.;  C.  E.  Woolman,  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
Delta  Air  Linas;  A.  N.  Kemp,  president  of  American  Airlines;  and  Jack  Frye,  president. 
Transcontinental  &  Western  Air,  Inc.,  express  their  opinions  on  the  post-war  place  of 
air  transportation  and  on  the  part  that  the  press  will  play,  editorially  and  through, 
advertising,  in  the  planning  and  in  the  promotion  of  aviation. 


to  the  changes  and  progress  within 
the  industry.  With  our  advertising 
we  pave  the  way  for  future  expan¬ 
sions. 

Already  some  fantastic  predictions 
are  being  made  regarding  postwar 
aviation.  But  I  am  sure  that  good 
solid  newspaper  advertising  will  help 
the  public  to  judge  between  real  ad¬ 
vancement  and  day-dreaming. 

TWA  President 
Lauds  Press  for 
War  Coverage 

By  JACK  FRYE. 

Prasidant  TWA 

The  newspapers  will  play  an  increas¬ 
ingly  important  role  in  keeping  the 
American  public  enlightened  on  post¬ 
war  planning. 

Most  of  their 
coverage  to  date 
properly  has 
been  devoted  to 
the  war  with  the 
result  that  U.  S. 
readers  have 
been  perhaps  the 
most  highly  in¬ 
formed  of  any 
nation.  The  pub¬ 
lic  owes  our  for¬ 
eign  correspond¬ 
ents  a  1  a  s  t  i  n  g 
debt  of  gratitude 

for  the  splendid  service  they  have 
rendered,  frequently  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives. 

As  the  war  progresses  toward  final 
victory,  the  story  of  postwar  aims, 
ftolitical  and  economic,  will  command 
bolder  type.  American  industry  quiet¬ 
ly  has  been  making  plans  against  the 
day  when  it  will  resume  peacetime 
production  and  in  many  cases  these 
plans  are  well  advanced.  The  trade 
press  has  been  giving  xis  a  preview 
of  some  of  these  programs  but  it  will 
be  up  to  the  daily  and  weekly  press 
to  tell  the  full  story  to  the  general 
public  when  the  time  comes.  Many 
of  these  accounts  will  be  carried  in 
the  advertising  columns  which  always 
afford  a  ready  means  of  telling  a  story 
direct.  In  my  opinion,  the  airline  in¬ 
dustry  in  time  will  draw  heavily  on 
these  columns  in  order  to  acquaint  the 
public  fully  with  its  plan  to  help  bring 
about  a  better  postwar  world.  The 
basic  phase  of  this  plan  was  laid 
down  a  few  weeks  ago  when  16  do¬ 
mestic  airlines  solidly  voted  against 
any  monopolistic  operation  of  interna¬ 
tional  air  routes.  The  development  of 
routes  both  foreign  and  domestic  and 
the  determination  of  who  shall  fly 
them  will  be  one  of  the  big  stories 
of  the  future. 

JOINS  CENSORSHIP 

Washington,  Sept.  20  —  Milbum 
Petty,  former  news  editor  and  chief 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  National 
Petroleum  News  and  Platt’s  Oilgram, 
has  joined  the  press  division  in  the 
Office  of  Censorship  where  he  will  as¬ 
sist  in  administering  the  code. 


Air  Lines  Face 
Promise  and 
Responsibilities 

By  W,  A.  PAHERSON, 

President  United  Air  Lines 

Air  transportation,  having  emerged 
from  two  decades  of  pioneering  and 
development  to  become  a  vital  force 
in  the  world’s 
social  a  n  d  e  c  o- 
nomic  life,  today 
is  on  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  a  new  and 
epochal  chapter 
in  its  life  —  a 
chapter  filled 
with  promise  as 
well  as  large  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

The  promise  is 
that  of  vast  ex¬ 
pansion  in  what 
we  are  hailing  as 
the  “Age  of 
Flight.”  The  responsibilities  are  those 
of  preserving  air  transport  operation 
under  private  enterprise  and  of  keep¬ 
ing  this  nation’s  flag  in  the  forefront 
among  the  air  fleets  of  the  world. 

Prospects  for  air  transportation  in 
the  postwar  period  are  great,  indeed. 
We  know  that  aircraft  factories  whicli 
have  been  devoting  their  entire  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  production  of  military 
planes  will  begin  turning  out  fleets  of 
new,  faster,  larger  and  more  efficient 
commercial  airliners.  We  know  that 
airlines  of  this  and  other  countries 
will  extend  their  routes  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  globe.  We  know 
that  millions  of  persons  who  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
both  military  and  commercial  planes 
during  the  war  will  use  the  airlines 
for  both  passenger  and  cargo  trans¬ 
portation  when  peace  comes  again. 

We  believe  that,  possibly  within  ten 
years,  80%  of  all  first  class  travel  of 
over  400  miles  will  be  by  air;  that  80% 
of  all  first  class  mail  traveling  over 
400  miles  will  be  moved  by  plane, 
and  that  about  40%  of  all  express  now 
carried  by  rail  will  take  to  the  air¬ 
ways.  niese  estimates  take  into  ac¬ 
count  availability  of  various  types  of 
airplanes  to  do  the  job  and  drastic 
reductions  in  passenger,  mail  and  ex¬ 
press  rates. 

The  downward  trend  in  air  trans¬ 
portation  costs  already  has  begim  with 
major  airlines  of  the  country  recently 
having  reduced  air  passenger  rates  by 
an  average  of  10%  and  air  express 
rates  having  dropped  I2>/^%. 

Now  about  some  of  air  transporta¬ 
tion’s  responsibilities.  One  of  these 
certainly  is  the  avoidance  of  unbridled 
enthusiasm  and  a  realization  of  air 
transportation’s  limitations.  We  must 
realize  that  the  airplane  is  to  supple¬ 
ment  rather  than  supplant  other 
forms  of  transportation;  that  each 
form  of  transport  will  have  its  place 
and  will  attract  the  type  of  traffic  for 
which  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  in  the 


postwar  picture.  Another  respond, 
bility  is  that  of  seeing  that  the  aii. 
lines  of  this  country  do  not  so  extend 
themselves  in  wide-open  competition 
among  themselves  on  overseas  routa 
that  they  fail  to  meet  the  considerable 
foreign  competition  which  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  in  the  new  era.  Such  a  situation 
well  might  necessitate  substantial 
subsidy  payments  to  American  com¬ 
panies,  placing  the  industry  back  in 
the  position  from  which  it  has  taken 
15  years  to  emerge. 

That  would  play  right  into  the 
hands  of  those  individuals  who  think 
today  that  the  only  way  we  can  com¬ 
pete  with  foreign  government- owned 
monopoly  is  to  organize  our  own  gov¬ 
ernment  monopoly. 

Our  first  consideration  in  this  “Agi 
of  Flight”  which  is  coming  must  be 
the  position  of  our  flag  in  aviation; 
the  second,  the  subject  of  private  en¬ 
terprise  versus  government  monopoly. 
By  proceeding  rationally  with  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  air  transportation,  we  may 
be  sure  that  we  will  continue  to  lead 
world  aviation  and  that  private  enter- 
prise  will  be  preserved. 

■ 

American  Airline 
Official  Outlines 


Aviation  Future 


By  A.  N.  KEMP,  President 
American  Airlines,  Inc. 


LisHiR  is  alert  to  the  future  of  the  d 
the  aviation  industry  in  this  countrj 
and  abroad.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  press 
of  the  nation  will 
be  one  of  the 
most  valuable 
factors  in  assur- 
ing  that  our 
country  holds  its 
rightful  place  in 
post-war  air 
travel  and  man¬ 
ufacture. 

The  airlines  of 
the  United  States 
have  built  well  in 
their  short  time 
of  operation  and  have  contribub 
vitally  in  the  war  emergency.  Wi 
little  more  than  half  of  the  equipmei 
in  service  before  the  war,  they  hai 
carried  approximately  as  many  pa 
sengers  domestically,  and  have  virti 
ally  doubled  the  amount  of  air  expre 
and  air  mail  flown. 


A.  N.  Kemp 


In  their  military  operations,  under 
contract  to  the  Air  Transport  Com¬ 
mand,  they  are  carrying  unbelievable 
amounts  of  material  and  mail  to  the 
armed  forces  overseas,  and  are  trans¬ 
porting  many  military  men. 

In  the  immediate  post-war  years, 
we  shall  probably  use  types  of  planes 
very  similar  to  those  developed  today, 
and  as  American  ingenuity  develops 
them,  there  will  be  added  to  our  com¬ 
mercial  air  fleets  planes  for  all-cargo 
purposes,  for  long  non-stop  hops 
across  the  continent  and  overseas,  and 
helicopters  for  feeder  service.  It  is 
also  possible  that  gliders  will  form  an 
important  part  of  commercial  service. 

Certainly,  the  far  comers  of  the 
world  will  become  accessible  to  our 
people  and  it  will  be  a  day  of  revolu¬ 
tionizing  the  travel  habits  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  A  week-end  in  England  will  be 
commonplace  and  fares  will  be  re¬ 
duced  sufficiently  to  make  air  travel 
possible  for  more  and  more  of  our 
people.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  national  and 
international  routes  should  have  a 
sane  development  to  the  everlasting 
benefit  of  the  United  States. 
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Ralph  McGill  Raises  His  Hat 
To  Newsmen  Covering  The  War 


Atlanta  Constitution  Editor,  Just  Back  from 
England,  Tells  of  Amazing  Accomplishments 
Of  Correspondents  in  Face  of  Obstacles 


ATLANTA,  Ga.,  Sept.  21— One  night 
last  monUi  I  sat  in  a  room  of  a  small 
jotel  on  an  English  seacoast  and  ad- 
a  letter 


c  Robert  Bun- 
lelle,  chief  of  the 
[xmdon  Bureau 
)f  the  Associated 
an  old 
riend,  to  say 
;ood  bye.  I  was 
earing  for  home 
he  next  mom- 
ng. 

In  that  letter  I 
aid  something 
ike  this: 

“I  have  been 
iround  with  you 
ellows  and  those 


Ralph  McGill 


_ _  from  the  United 

Tess  and  INS,  and  from  the  bureau 
len  of  the  New  York  newspapers  for 
Mne  weeks  now.  I  want  you  to 
now  I  don’t  see  how  any  of  you  are 
oing  the  job  you  are  doing.  I  am 
rouder  than  ever  of  being  a  news- 
aper  man.” 

I  meant  it.  The  individual  reporters 
dl  their  own  story.  Hie  press  asso- 
iation  men  have  done  a  job  from 
h^nd  that  merits  the  praise,  ad- 
liration  and  respect  of  all  newspaper 
len  everywhere. 

Editors  Trying  te  Ran  War 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  do  this 
rticle  in  order  to  say  something  on 
lelr  behalf.  I  foimd  out  that  too 
lany  American  newspaper  editors  are 
ying  to  nm  the  news  and  the  war 
om  their  editorial  desks.  The  in- 
ividual  desires  of  American  editors, 

I  justify  some  idea  ot  their  own 
»ut  when  the  war  and  when  the  in- 
uion  should  start  and  where,  was 
nazing  as  expressed  in  requests  for 
)ecial  stories.  Hie  requests  for  extra 
Tvices  and  for  special  stories  was 
iry  large. 

It  never  made  the  press  association 
en  blink.  Maybe  they  are  used  to 
.  I  don’t  know.  But  I  do  know  that 
le  men  who  handle  the  press  asso- 
ation  wires  out  of  England  have  to 
i  diplomats,  couriers,  messenger 
lys,  soothsayers,  seers  and,  finally, 
iry  good  reporters  indeed.  They  are 
1  of  these. 

The  staffs  of  the  Associated  Press 
id  United  Press  lately  have  been  in- 
eased  to  about  25  men,  including  of 
lurse  the  desk  and  rewrite  men. 
he  INS  also  has  a  fuU  staff.  It  re- 
iires  a  good  rewrite  man  to  take 
lose  short  bulletins  that  come  in 


■om  inexperienced  punchers  and  put 
Item  together  in  a  well  written  story 
l>at  will  not  use  too  many  words  and 
ihich  will  still  tell  the  story. 

I  Only  a  skilled  man  can  take  the 
(nmunique  from  Russia,  for  in- 
•nce,  which  is  sent  through  Lon- 
>n,  and  do  a  good,  quick,  workman - 
te  job  on  it.  Only  a  good  staff  can 
iver  the  many  war  agencies  and 
ake  the  necessary  personal  con- 
cts,  establish  the  necessary  confi- 
ince,  and  produce  results.  When 


By  RALPH  McGUL 

Editor,  Atlanta  Constitution 

all  is  said  and  done,  London  is  the 
heart  of  the  European  war,  and  from 
it  comes  almost  all  the  interpretive 
stories  and  most  all  the  words  gath¬ 
ered  from  underground  channels, 
from  secret  radios,  from  this  and  that, 
and  handed  to  news  men  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  offices.  They  are  good  newspaper 
men  and  they  are  loyal,  and  my,  how 
they  work! 

Human  Stories  Wanted 

It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  cover 
the  war  offices.  That  is  routine,  but  it 
requires  personal  contacts  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  do  it  well. 

But  that  isn’t  the  story  of  the  war 
the  people  in  America  want  to  know. 
They  want  to  know  about  Jim  Smith, 
the  son  of  the  grocer  at  the  comer 
of  Oak  and  Vine  Street  who  has  shot 
down  six  German  planes.  They  want 
to  know  about  the  tail  gunner  in  a 
Flying  Fortress  who  kept  firing  even 
though  he  was  wounded  and  weak 
from  loss  of  blood.  They  want  to  read 
the  story  of  the  boy  who  climbed 
down  into  the  open  bomb  bay  doors 
and  released  a  bomb  which  was  hang¬ 
ing  from  one  pin  and  would  not  re¬ 
lease. 

Well,  those  stories  are  not  in  the  of¬ 
fices.  They  are  out  in  some  of  the 
fields  of  the  RAF,  and  the  RCAF. 
They  are  out  at  one  of  our  many 
fighter  bases  or  at  one  of  the  bombing 
groups. 

They  may  be  in  Scotland  or  Wales 
or  North  Ireland. 

And  while  it  is  strictly  true  that  the 
British  Isles  are  not  large  islands,  it 
still  is  possible  to  take  a  good  14-hour 
train  ride  going  one  way.  And  to 
stand  all  the  way  or  sit  up  all  night 
going  and  coming. 


The  way  to  get  those  stories  is  to  go 
get  them.  I  do  not  think  American 
editors  anywhere  realize  the  great 
amount  of  old  fashioned  leg  work  that 
has  gone  into  getting  the  stories  of  our 
flying  men  and  our  troops  in  England. 

You  don’t  get  one  of  those  human 
interest,  personal  stories  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  you  don’t  get  them  in  a 
day. 

No  Tips  on  Those  Sterios 

The  weather  may  be  bad  for  two  or 
three  days.  But  you  have  to  go  there 
and  eat  with  them  and  sleep  with  them 
and  see  them  go  off  on  raids  and  sweat 
it  out  with  the  crews  vmtil  they  come 
back. 

You  have  to  be  there  to  see  the  red 
flares  go  off  indicating  wounded.  You 
have  to  be  there  to  see  the  men  get 
out  of  those  ships.  You  have  to  be 
there  to  see  the  holes  in  them,  often 
as  many  as  200  or  even  500  holes,  to 
get  those  stories  of  the  men  and  the 
ships. 

You  have  to  hear  the  story  of  the 
plane  that  didn’t  get  back  and  the  one 
that  got  almost  back  or  the  one  that 
fell  into  the'  channel. 

You’ve  got  to  be  there.  I  met  press 
association  men  at  these  bases  and  I 
saw  them  work.  The  staffs  have  just 
recently  been  brought  up  to  war 
strength.  How  they  gave  us  as  many 
of  the  fine,  human  stories  they  sent  I 
don’t  know.  Well,  I  do  know,  too. 
They  worked  like  dogs  and  did  it. 

Now,  how  do  you  know  when  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  raid  and  a  good  story? 

You  don’t  get  any  secret  information 
or  tips.  You’ve  just  got  to  know  by  the 
look  in  the  PRO’s  eye  or  the  frown 
on  an  officer’s  face.'  Or  by  the  smell 


War  Writers  Lauded 
For  Their  Achievements 


By  S.  I  MONCHAK 


U.  S.  WAR  correspondents  covering 
this  world  conflict  are  writing  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  chapters  in  the 
history  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism. 

They  have 
shown  their 
heroism  under 
fire,  several  have 
given  their  lives. 

They  are  in¬ 
trepid,  have  met 
and  surmounted 
numerous  obsta¬ 
cles. 

They  don’t 
seek  glory.  They 
are  motivated 
solely  by  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  duty.  Their  first 
thought  always  is  to  get  the  story  back 
homo  to  the  people.  They  never 


Raymond  Danioll 


complain.  The  fighting  man’s  hard¬ 
ships  are  theirs. 

'There  is  no  group  of  correspond¬ 
ents  in  the  world  today  who  rise  to 
the  stature  of  the  U.  S.  foreign  press 
corps  in  achievements  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  can  well  be  proud  and  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  job  its  representatives 
are  doing  overseas. 

Briefly,  that  is  the  glowing  tribute 
paid  this  week  to  his  colleagues  by 
Raymond  Daniell,  chief  of  the  London 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Times,  one 
of  the  most  highly  respected  members 
of  his  profession. 

A  softspoken,  modest  man,  Mr.  Dan¬ 
iell,  whose  briUiant  dispatches  from 
England  during  the  last  four  years 
have  been  outstanding  for  their  clarity 
and  for  their  interpretative  qualities, 
returned  to  the  states  last  week.  Ac¬ 
companying  him  was  Mrs.  Daniell, 


of  an  office  or  the  subject  of  a  voice 
which  says  there  isn’t  any  news.  Or, 
you  just  go  and  move  in  and  wait. 
You  do  leg  work  and  you  get  the  story. 

Rombt  Still  MliRg 

There  is  a  strain  to  it.  After  all,  the 
enemy  is  always  j\ist  over  there.  The 
Big  Blitz  is  over  but  keep  in  mind 
that  about  200  to  300  persons  are 
killed  every  month  in  England.  The 
bombs  still  fall.  It  isn’t  like  being  at 
the  front,  certainly  not.  Yet  it  is  the 
front.  The  blackout  is  on  every  night. 
The  bombs  fall  somewhere  in  Eng¬ 
land  almost  every  night.  They  may 
fall  any  night.  And  when  the  chan¬ 
nel  invasion  comes  they’ll  be  in  the 
thick  of  it  Bob  Bunnelle,  of  the  AP, 
has  been  there  with  his  wife  for  four 
years.  They  had  two  of  their  living 
places  bombed  out  in  the  blitz.  The 
men  who  have  gone  since  the  war  are 
without  their  families.  That  isn’t 
pleasant.  London  isn’t  glamorous  and 
the  work  is  hard  and  the  strain  is  al¬ 
ways  there. 

'Hie  food  is  ample  in  quantity,  but 
it  is  terribly  monotonous  and  there  is 
no  fruit  or  luxuries.  The  men  don’t 
complain.  They  take  their  hats  off  to 
the  flnglish  who  are  taking  it  so 
grandly.  But  it  isn’t  90  nice.  It  is 
work  without  much  fun. 

The  censors  are  not  bad,  no  matter 
what  anyone  says.  Now  and  then  a 
left  footed  one  shows  up.  But  they  are 
generally  reasonable.  Most  of  the  rea¬ 
sonable  men  have  learned  that  a  small 
thing,  cut  frexn  a  story,  later  on  shows 
up  to  be  a  very  important  part  of  some 
big  story.  At  the  time  it  seemed  un¬ 
essential  and  they  squawked  about  it 
They  Tell  Real  Story 

Our  reporters  don’t  like  some  of  the 
communiques  put  out  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  either.  But  remember  that 
as  far  as  the  official  communiques  go, 
we  get  only  what  they  allow  us  to 
have.  It  is  in  the  other  fields,  the 
telling  of  the  real  story,  that  oiu*  men 
have  done  such  a  good  job. 

Most  of  our  men  are  studying  for¬ 
eign  languages  and  they  also  are  doing 
some  talking.  They  think  that  press 
associations  ought  to  plan  for  the 
Post-war  world,  too,  as  well  as  news¬ 
papers.  Send  to  Europe  men  who  can 
write  a  story  and  who  will  work  to  get 
one.  But  also  send  men  who  have 
studied  and  read  and  learned  some¬ 
thing  about  the  peoples  and  the  ways 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  came  away  from  England  with  my 
hat  raised  to  the  newspaper  men 
everywhere  at  work  on  the  war. 


the  former  Tania  Long,  onetime  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  foreign  writer, 
who  now  represents  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday  Magazine  in  London. 

“Yes,”  this  veteran  of  more  than  600 
enemy  air  raids  over  England  mused 
over  a  cigarette,  “we  have  good  rea¬ 
son  to  be  proud  of  their  achievements. 
They  are  a  fine  lot,  a  brilliant  bunch. 
I've  to  come  across  one  that  hasn’t 
come  through.” 

He  was  visibly  moved  when  next  he 
spoke: 

Tells  of  Bob  Pott's  Lett 

“Forgive  me  if  I  speak  for  a  moment 
of  Bob  Post  (Robert  P.  Post,  New 
York  Times  war  correspondent  who 
lost  his  life  during  an  air  raid  over 
Germany  earlier  this  year).  He  is  a 
typical  example  of  what  I  mean. 

“He  gave  his  life  to  get  a  story,  but 
he  didn’t  give  it  heedlessly  as  some 
British  newspaper  trade  publications 
commented  after  he  was 'lost.  These 
publications  criticized  the  British 
Eighth  Air  Force  for  permitting 
American  correspondents  to  go  along 
on  an  operational  flight.  They  were 
entirely  unjustified  in  their  remarks. 

“These  boys,  eight  of  them  repre- 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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NowspQpGrBoystiQVGSold  tT 

•  •  •  enlisted  by  Washington  to  outline  the 

$85  Million  in  War  Stamps  ~ 

*  The  Bulletin  plan  quickly  won  the 

900  Newspapers  Cooperating  in  Program  rd'^iT^he^te^onlT^taom^f 

Nearing  Two  Years  .  .  .  Boys  Call  puWishers  and  circulation  managers 

The  plan  was  launched  on  a  national 

On  20  Million  Homes  Daily  O”  Nov.  8,  1941,  and  by  Dec.  7, 

the  day  the  Japs  struck  at  Pearl  Har- 
Bv  CHARI£S  W  DUKE  bor,  500  newspapers  had  adopted  the 

^  ‘  plan  and  their  carrier  organizations 

PHILADELPHIA,  Sept.  22-Too  young  newspaper  boys  have  been  doing  in  the  ’Sfen^e®A^ente®fof  th“  Zfe  'S 

to  fight,  he  may  be  only  a  lad  in  the  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps  is  an  in- 
grades  or  high  school,  trudging  spiration  to  all  of  us.  Please  extend  ®  ^ 

through  rain  and  snow  to  deliver  your  my  congratulations  to  the  boys,  their  Usppy  tnat  his  own  particular  news- 
afternoon  newspaper  on  time,  or  up  mothers  and  fathers  and  the  newspa-  paper  sho^d  stand  so  high  now  in  the 
before  dawn  to  start  his  round,  this  in  per  organizations  who  are  making  national  figures  ^  for  total  two-years 
order  your  favorite  morning  sbeet  this  great  contribution  to  the  war  ef-  sales,  Mr.  Stodghiii  ventured  the  opin- 
shall  not  be  missing  at  your  plate  fort.”  jP”  newspaper  boys  of  the  United 

when  the  breakfast  coffee  is  ready  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgen-  States  will  do  even  better  as  time 
be  poured.  thau  wrote:  “No  activity  of  the  war  Soes  by. 

Only  a  newspaper  boy  ...  what  can  financing  program  has  been  more  Call  ea  20  Mllllea  Hemas 


Happy  that  his  own  particular  news¬ 
paper  ^ould  stand  so  high  now  in  the 


ion  the  newspaper  boys  of  the  United 
States  will  do  even  better  as  time 


when  the  breakfast  coffee  is  ready  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgen-  States  will  do  even  better  as  time 
be  poured.  thau  wrote:  “No  activity  of  the  war  Soes  by. 

Only  a  newspaper  boy  ...  what  can  financing  program  has  been  more  Call  ea  20  Mlllloa  Hemas 

he  do  in  the  war  effort,  even  though  heartening  to  me  than  the  performance  i  *  .  v  v 

possess^  of  a  fighting  heart  and  a  of  the  newspaper  boys  of  the  country.  The  sale  of  the^  stamps  by  news- 
fierce  determination  to  be  of  some  ma-  To  you  publishers  and  circulation  paper  boys,  he  said,  is  of  parti^lar 
terial  assistance  to  his  elder  brothers,  managers  who  have  participated  in  «mpoi^nce  since  the  newspa^r  ^ys 
cousins,  fathers  and  uncles  in  the  this  plan,  I  extend  my  personal  thanks  the  only  organization  that  call  on 
armed  services  overseas.  and  the  thanks  of  the  Treasury  De-  20  million  homes  weekly. 


Listen  to  this  story,  backed  by  es-  partment. 
sential  facts  and  figures,  that  demon-  “The  fact  that  over  20  million  homes  wife  knows  more  intimately,  or  who 
strates  what  the  myriad  thousands  of  in  the  United  States  can  be  reached  enjoys  a  greater  confidence  and  re- 
newspaper  carriers  boys  all  over  the  consistently  only  by  newspaper  boys  spect,  than  the  boy  who  delivers  and 
United  States  are  doing  to  put  extra  is  an  indication  of  the  tremendous  im-  collects  for  the  hometown  newspa- 
bullets  and  hand  grenades  in  the  grip  petus  which  can  be  given  to  the  War  per. 

of  their  fighting  “buddies”  over  there.  Savings  program  by  these  loyal  young  “When  the  housewife  makes  pay- 


“There  is  no  juvenile  that  the  house- 


of  their  fighting  “buddies”  over  there. 


“When  the  housewife  makes  pay- 


It’s  a  tale  to  bring  blushes  to  the  faces  Americans  and  the  newspaper  organi-  ment  for  the  paper,  they  make  pay- 


of  those  anemic  patriots  who  haven’t  zations  they  represent.”  ment  at  the  same  time  for  1,  2  or  more 

a  single  ounce  of  blood  plasma  for  the  Come  next  ^turday,  Oct.  2,  which  War  Savings  Stamps  and  by  that 
Red  Cross  banks,  or  dollar  a  week  again  is  to  be  celebrated  as  “National  method — necessity  for  the  collection 
out  of  their  pay  envelopes  to  buy  War  Newspaper  Boy  Day,”  with  the  slogan  by  the  carrier  and  payment  by  the 
Bonds.  “Dimes  for  Invasion,”  America’s  news-  housewife — can  be  utilized  as  a  vehicle 


Almeit  a  ■llliea 


“Dimes  for  Invasion,”  America’s  news-  housewife — can  be  utilized  as  a  vehicle 
paper  boys  are  aiming  to  add  to  their  for  the  purchase  and  payment  of  War 
laurels  by  selling  more  War  Stamps  Savings  Stamps  without  inconvenience 


In  sales  ranging  from  a  dime  up-  laurels  oy  selling  more  war  stamps  savings  Stamps  without  inconvenience 
wards,  in  the  space  of  less  than  two  iu  ever  swelling  numbers.  On  that  to  either  and  to  the  profit  of  both.” 
years,  the  newsboys  of  America  mar-  Ijoys  will  start  a  cleanup  drive  ^  promotion  edition  for  Newspaper 

shaled  under  the  aegis  of  the  U.  S.  which  will  last  through  the  final  week  g^y  g^y  published  and  broadcast 
Treasury  Department,  have  sold  al-  Third  War  Loan  campaign.  ^y  the  International  Circu- 

most  900,000,000 — close  to  a  billion —  To  Sail  $1  to  Each  Customor  lation  Managers’  Association  with  the 

ten-cent  War  Saving  Stamps  or  their 


of  the  Third  War  Loan  campaign. 

To  Soil  $1  to  Each  Customor 


During  this  week  of  Oct.  2,  each  boy  cooperation  of  the  writers,  artists  and 


equivalent.  This  amounts  to  almost  will  strive  to  sell  an  average  of  $1  editors  of  the  War  Finance  Division 
$sio,000,000.  worth  of  stamps  to  each  customer.  If  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 

The  figures  were  given  out  this  week  every  newspaper  boy  in  the  country  Complete  details  were  included  show- 
in  Philadelphia  by  Howard  W.  Stodg-  reaches  his  goal  the  boys  will  collect  ing  how  the  boy  who  delivers  your 
hill,  business  manager  of  the  Philadel-  more  than  $20,000,000  in  one  week.  daily  papers  has  become  Uncle  Sam’s 


phia  Evening  Bulletin,  and  an  aggres¬ 
sive  leader  of  the  International  Cir- 


The  idea  of  enlisting  newspaper  boys  No.  1  salesman. 


sive  leader  ot  tne^  international  uir-  stamp  selling  business  Mindful  of  the  newsprint  situation, 

dilation  Managers  ^sociation,  with  originally  started  with  the  Philadelphia  the  run  was  held  down  to  cover  the 
whom  the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  Bulletin.  Two  years  ago  on  Sept.  20,  distribution  of  a  single  copy  to  circu- 
lishers^  Association  cooperated  in  the  1941^  almost  three  months  before  Pearl  lators,  editors  and  publishers  of  daily 
campaign  of  selling  War  Bonds  to  me  jjar^r.  Bulletin  boys  began  selling  newspapers. 

^ople  throu^  the  medium  of  the  Defense  Savings  Stamps.  This  entailed  printing  of  6,000  copies, 

ft  btamps.  j  originated  by  the  Bulletin  It  was  said  840  pounds  of  paper  only 

hT  »y  th/Tre..ury  De-  were  allowed  for  printing  of  the  spe- 


Nov.  8,  1941 — just  before  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  when  the  campaign  was  initiated — 
to  Sept.  16,  1943.  The  exact  figures, 
according  to  Mr.  Stodghill’s  tabula¬ 
tions,  are  855,865,906  ten-cent  stamps 
or  their  equivalent.  They  are  for  the 
entire  country  and  take  in  approx¬ 
imately  900  U.  S.  newspapers. 

Leading  in  volume  of  sales,  with  the 
total  sales  for  each,  are  the  twelve 
following  American  newspapers: 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 

Jovirnal  and  THmes .  52,219,468 

Detroit  (Mich.)  News .  38,136,675 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  .  33,113,818 

Kansas  City  Star .  19,826,103 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Times .  16,796,589 

Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Journal  15,112,450 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion - 

Ledger  .  15,000,104 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times..  14,896,586 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 

Bulletin  .  14,266,017 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News .  13,670,279 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 

Union  .  12,987,957 

Cleveland  (O.)  Press .  12,821,482 

Praise  from  Roosavalt 
Praise  for  the  remarkable  work  be¬ 
ing  done  by  newsboys  comes  from 
President  Roosevelt  himself,  who 
wrote:  “I  think  the  job  that  America’s 


partment,  and  was  made  available  by  cial  “Dimes  for  Invasion”  number. 

FREE  PRESS  IS  "PRICELESS  HERITAGE" 

“AMERICA'S  newspapers  deserve  the  Nation's  thanks  for  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  effort.  All  but  a  sorry  handful  have  generously 
supported  every  phase  of  that  effort.  Without  that  support,  our  steady, 
sturdy  stride  toward  victory  would  slow  down  to  a  limp,  if  not,  indeed, 
to  an  utter  standstill. 

"To  his  newspaper  the  patriotic  citizen  looks  for  information  as  to  how 
he  may  best  serve  war's  present  need  and  what  its  hard  exigencies  may 
require  of  him  in  sacrifices  and  self-denial.  In  news  and  editorial  col¬ 
umns  alike  it  points  the  way  and  lights  the  path.  It  is  the  primary 
recruiting  agent  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  herald  of  all  the  war 
agencies  of  government.  It  sells  the  bonds  that  pave  the  road  to  vic¬ 
tory.  It  collects  the  scrap  that  is  forged  into  the  weapons  of  war.  It 
primes  a  pump  that  produces  a  flow  of  life-giving  blo<^  to  brave  men 
who  have  shed  their  own  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  opens  up  every  pos¬ 
sible  avenue  of  public  assistance  to  our  men-in-orms. 

"It  is  only,  perhaps,  when  he  contrasts  it  with  the  benighted  press  of 
totalitarian  countries  that  the  American  citizen  realizes  how  priceless 
a  heritage  is  a  Free  Press  Uncensored  except  by  itself  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  war  news,  it  enjoys  the  privilege  and  exercises  the  duty  of  criti¬ 
cizing,  whenever  in  its  own  sovereign  judgment  criticism  is  called  for, 
the  conduct  of  that  many-sided  enterprise  that  is  modern,  all-out  war. 

"I  join  my  fellow  Americans  in  a  grateful  salute  to  the  prses  of  Amer¬ 
ica  as  we  are  about  to  observe  National  Newspaper  Week,  October 
1-8." 

—PAUL  V.  McNUTT, 
Chairman  War  Manpower  Commission. 

This  message  is  printed  by  special  permission  of  the  National  Newspaper  Week  Com¬ 
mittee  at  whose  request  it  was  written  and  it  is  not  available  for  release  to  the  general 
public  until  Oct.  1,  the  (.pening  of  National  Newspaper  Week. 


Free  Press  Can't 
Exist  Unless 
Vigorous/  Critical 

Brendan  Bracken  of  British 
MOI  Sees  Press  os 
Essential  to  War  Effort 

Washington,  Sept.  20  —  Brendan 
Bracken,  youthful  head  of  the  British 
Ministry  of  Information,  sees  a  vigor¬ 
ous  and  some¬ 


times  critical 
press  a  real  ad¬ 
vantage  to  a  na¬ 
tion  at  war. 

M  r .  Bracken, 
recently  in 
Washington,  i  s 
the  British  coun¬ 
terpart  of  Elmer 
Davis  and  Byron 
Price  —  the  affir¬ 
mative  and  the 
negative  on  offi¬ 
cial  news.  There  Br.ek.n 

IS  no  one  m  the 

English  setup  who  corresponds  closely 
to  Stephen  B.  Early,  conduit  of  the 
Presidential  news  to  the  press. 

Censorship  Problems  Cleared 
He  is  under  no  illusions  on  censor¬ 
ship.  “All  I  can  say,”  he  commented 
after  it  was  suggested  that  correspond¬ 
ents  have  found  the  British  system 
superior  to  the  American  in  some  re¬ 
gards,  “is  that  we  have  had  plenty  of 
difficulties  with  censorship  in  England. 
Most  of  them  have  been  cleared  up  but 
as  censorship  is  an  unnatural  though 
necessary  job,  none  save  raving  op¬ 
timists  would  say  that  all  our  troubles 
are  over. 

“In  Britain  censorship  is  voluntary. 
Its  object  is  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  news  which  might  aid  the  enemy.  I 
need  hardly  to  tell  you  that  the  British 
press  and  people  feel  as  strongly  as  the 
government  about  the  vital  necessity 
of  withholding  valuable  information 
from  the  enemy. 

“The  press  was  consulted  when  the 
censorship  code  was  prepared.  It  was 
not  a  perfect  code  but  plenty  of  critic¬ 
ism  in  both  Parliament  and  the  press 
suggested  a  number  of  improvements 
which  we  readily  adopted.  We  sug¬ 
gested  quite  a  few  ourselves!” 

Must  Bo  Vigoroot 
“I  cannot  see  how  a  free  press  could 
exist  unless  its  editorial  policies  were 
vigorous  and  sometimes  critical,”  he 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  “John  Bull 
has  always  been  given  to  criticism 
He  likes  to  see  the  policies  of  politic¬ 
ians  and  other  men  in  high  positions 
discussed  in  the  newspapers,  and  I 
think  he  delights  in  fair  criticism.  I 
don’t  think  that  fair  criticism  can 
shake  faith  in  any  government.  In  an 
educated  democracy  the  public  have 
a  genius  for  discovering  and  rejecting 
unconstructive  criticism. 

“However,  as  the  British  press  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  war  effon 
British  editors  are  better  judges  than 
I  am  of  the  proper  limits  of  criticism. 

“We  had  a  little  trouble  with  tw 
newspapers  but  that  has  long  been 
forgotten.  When  the  war  came  tk 
government  was  given  very  wide  pow¬ 
ers  by  Parliament  which  enabled  it  ti 
do  almost  anything.  But  our  liveh 
House  of  Commons  and  our  watchfu 
press  take  very  good  care  that  no  gov¬ 
ernment  department  misuses  the* 
powers.” 

British  newspapers  consider  it  i 
patriotic  responsibility  to  carry  tk 
paid  advertising  of  their  governmeff- 
The  government,  in  turn,  senses  tk 
value  of  such  expenditures  to  thf 
point  where  there  actually  has  bee:  , 
protest  by  publishers  against  thl 
amount  of  space  they  ask.  I 


Newspaper  Ads  Solve  Location 
Problem  for  Department  Store 

Ira  Hirschmann,  Sales  Promotion  Manager 
For  Bloomingdole's,  N.  Y.,  Soys  Papers  Are 
"Most  Economical  and  Effective  Medium" 

By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LASHER 


Mrt  Bartlett 
Contes  from 
Gramerry  Square 


First  in  a  serias  on  tha  succass- 
ful  usa  of  nawspapar  advartising  by 
tha  nation's  loading  dopartmant 
and  spacialty  storas. 


rful  thingamagigs  at  this  mar-  Fifth  Avenue  in  percentage  of  in¬ 
ly  low  price  left  for  you.”  crease,  and  third  in  the  city  in  total  Sainpio  of  Bloomingdala's  "location"  copy 

jad,  in  addition  to  the  big  initial  space  used.  Macy  ranks  first  and  tnlling  customars  how  to  raach  tha  stora. 
hich  is  used  in  various  ways  m  Gimbel’s  ^ond  though  teth  have  discover  that  eventually  radio  gave 

ad  and  results  m  an  immediate  creased  their  total  linage  from  the  , .  ,  imnptns  to 


WHEN  BLOOMINGDALE’S,  New 

York  department  store,  recognized 
several  years  ago  that  in  order  to 
draw  customers  it  must  first  combat 
an  unusual  problem  of  location,  it 
turned  to  newspaper  advertising  as 
the  best  means  of  solving  that  prob¬ 
lem,  and  as  a  result  today  its  volume 
ranks  between  second  and  third  in  the 
city,  according  to  Ira  Hirschmann, 
sales  promotion  manager. 

The  special  problem  which  had  to 
be  solved  was  one  of  geographical  lo¬ 
cation,  placing  Bloom ingdale’s  well  out 
of  New  York’s  shopping  center,  far 


dale  s  has  rewntly  been  c^i^izing  on  Selectioa  of  Popor  cellent  medium  for  low-priced,  iden- 

what  formerly  was  its  liability,  its  lo-  As  far  as  media  is  concerned.  Bloom-  tifiable  merchandise  and  for  name- 
cation,  and  soft-pedalling  heavy  sales  ingdale’s  has  increased  its  use  of  the  building  institutional  advertising  but 
talks.  "We  want  to  sell  customers,  not  Tribune,  the  New  York  Times,  and  the  that  it  is  effective  only  as  a  supple- 
items  of  merchandise,”  stated  Mr.  i^few  York  Post,  while  reducing  it  in  ment  to  papers  in  the  retail  field 
Hirschmann.  the  city’s  other  papers.  In  concluding  the  interview  with 

Semi-lnttitofienol  Ads  .  ^ ”  selecting  a  newspaper  for  Bloom-  Editor  &  Publisher,  Ira  Hirschmann 

In  ads,  many  of  them  full-page,  the  ingdale  s  advertising,  Mr.  Hirschmann  encouraged  newspapers  to  be  coura- 
store  announces,  “Mrs.  Bartlett  comes  is  strongly  opposed  to  high  pressure  geous  leaders,  to  go  forth  to  lead  and 
from  Gramercy  Square  (or  Brooklyn,  salesmanship,  and  considers  other  fac-  to  develop  a  world  viewpoint,  not  just 
or  Queens,  etc.)  by  Third  Avenue  ^ore  important  than  statistical  to  gather  in  and  become  clearing 

trolley  to  do  her  shopping  at  Bloom-  excellence.  He  likes  to  see  the  paper  houses, 
ingdale’s.”  The  major  part  of  the  _  ■ 

Agency  Head  Urges 
"Editorial  Advertising" 

"Editorial  Advertising”  on  a  large 
scale,  as  a  proven  force  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  social  and  economic  problems, 
was  urged  upon  American  industry 
for  the  post-war  period  by  James  L. 
Spencer,  vice-president  of  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  in  a  talk  before  the 
Chicago  Federated  Advertising  Club, 
Sept.  16. 

Mr.  Spencer  said  that  “editorial 
advertising,”  designed  to  “weld  a 
united  public  opinion”  and  which 
makes  advertising  a  “social  ministry,” 
is  based  on  two  fundamentals:  "in¬ 
spiration  and  information.” 

"This  new  trend  in  advertising 
helped  to  spur  on  the  great  movement 
to  change  people’s  habits  from  spend¬ 
ing  to  saving,  from  using  to  convert¬ 
ing,  from  buying  to  doing  without,” 
he  explained.  “It  helped  us  to  discip¬ 
line  our  highly  developed  individual¬ 
ism.  Because  these  messages  were 
honest,  sincere  statements,  they 
evoked  amazing  response.” 

Speaking  on  “What’s  Ahead  for  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  Mr.  Spencer  asserted  that 
the  first  big  job  is  to  present  con¬ 
vincingly  the  story  of  the  "necessary 
teamwork  behind  American  industry 
so  that  our  people  will  understand 
what  makes  our  economic  machine 


Bloomingdala's  institutional  copy  promo¬ 
tion  tha  "Stora  for  Man." 


Ira  Hirschmann 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


Newspapers  Can  Lead  Nation 

To  Prosperity  After  The  War 


Great  Bank  of  Savings,  Higher 
Earnings  Level,  Are  Foundations 
For  Era  With  Maximum  Employment 


By  B.  B.  GEYER 

President.  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc. 


NEWSPAPERS  have  a  big  job  to  do 

in  the  next  few  crucial  years. 

Coming  events  may  not  literally 
cast  their  shadows  before,  but  a  study 
of  current  military,  political,  economic 
and  social  trends  in  relation  to  rea¬ 
sonable  expectations  in  this  period, 
indicates  the  role  the  American  press 
can  perform. 

The  coming  two  or  three  years  may 
well  determine  the  course  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  next  generation  or  more. 
It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
press  to  help  people  understand  issues 
and  recognize  the  importance  of  their 
decisions  in  this  critical  time. 

As  we  look  into  the  next  two  years, 
we  see  that  they  will  probably  mark 
the  end  of  the  war  and  the  beginning 
of  the  post-war  transition  period.  I 
believe  the  forces  that  will  have  the 
greatest  influence  over  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  are  the  war,  government 
policies,  employment,  buying  power, 
family  income,  and  public  thinking. 

Althoui^  it  is  not  possible  to  ac¬ 
curately  forecast  the  nature  and  tim¬ 
ing  of  these  forces,  we  must  make 
some  reasonable  estimates  if  we  are 
to  think  and  plan  for  the  future. 

I  believe  that  all  employers  should 
he  ready  for  an  early  German  sur¬ 
render  so  that  we  may  not  be  caught 
unprepared.  This  event  will  end  the 
ne^  for  war  equipment  in  Europe, 
bring  about  changes  in  war  contracts, 
and  release  men  and  materials  for  the 
production  of  consumer  goods.  From 
then  until  Japan  is  defeated,  which 
will  very  likely  require  another  year, 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  gradiud  recon¬ 
version  of  our  productive  capacity  to 
the  resumption  of  consumer  products 
that  have  not  been  available  since 
1940. 


U.  S.  EnM>loyneet  Preblein 

Nearly  half  the  population  is  work¬ 
ing  at  some  kind  of  a  job  today.  And 
half  of  the  63,000j)00  employed  are  in 
the  armed  forces  or  war  work,  with 
the  other  31,500,000  in  civilian  jobs. 
The  big  postwar  problem  is  to  provide 
jobs  for  as  many  of  these  63,000,000 
people  who  want  to  work  when  the 
war  is  over. 

This  war  has  demonstrated  our 
enormous  full-employment  productive 
capacity,  which  will  be  large  enough 
to  make  available  the  products  to  give 
every  family  a  higher  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  than  has  ever  before  been  possible. 
If  our  program  for  the  utilization  of 
the  full  employment  capacity  of  the 
country  is  well  developed  long  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  final  Allied  victory,  we 
should  be  able  to  provide  jobs  for 
some  54,000,000  in  civilian  employment 
in  the  first  post-war  year,  while  5,- 
000,000  stay  in  military  production 
work  and  4,000,000  remain  in  the 
armed  forces.  Tliis  assumes  that  5,- 
500,000  men  will  have  been  released 
from  the  Army  and  Navy  at  the  rate 
of  about  700,000  monthly  after  the  war. 

Three  factors  that  will  aid  in  main¬ 
taining  full  employment  are:  (1)  a 
twelve-month  interval  between  the 
defeat  of  Germany  and  Japan,  which 
will  allow  an  increasing  reconversion 


of  war  plants  to  consumer  goods  pro¬ 
duction,  (2)  the  steadily  growing 
backlog  of  deferred  consumer  demand, 
together  with  an  accumulation  of  vast 
savings  and  high  incomes,  and  (3)  the 
ability  of  about  80%.  of  our  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  to  change  over  to  peace¬ 
time  output  with  little  or  no  conver¬ 
sion  problem. 

Bayiaq  Power  Prospects 

Behind  the  problem  of  post-war  full 
employment  is  the  dual  question  of 
whether  people  will  have  enough 
money  to  buy  the  goods  to  maintain 
full  use  of  our  available  productive  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  whether  there  be  enough 
families  numerically  represented  by 
that  purchasing  power  to  provide  a 
substantial  consuming  group. 

Projection  of  current  trends  shows 
that  it  is  possible  for  enough  of  the 
people  to  have  sufficient  buying  power 
to  support  full  production  and  em¬ 
ployment  after  the  war.  However, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  this  possi¬ 
bility  will  be  realized  luiless  every 
responsible  citizen  does  his  part  to 
help  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise. 

One  of  the  measures  of  buying 
power  is  the  amoxint  of  accumulated 
savings  of  the  people.  By  1939  these 
savings  averaged  about  $2,200  per 
family.  Each  year  since  then  the 
yearly  savings  have  increased,  and  in 
1942  alone  it  reached  the  phenomenal 
peak  of  $30,000,000,000.  With  incomes 
high  and  less  to  buy,  savings  this  year 
should  be  over  $46,000,000,000.  And 
by  1945,  according  to  the  present  rate, 
the  accumulated  total  savings  will  be 
around  $224,000,000,000  as  compared 
with  only  $69,000,000,000  in  1939,  or  a 
new  average  of  $6,300  per  family. 

In  1936  only  21%  of  the  families  in 
America  had  incomes  of  $2,000  or  over, 
and  79%  received  less  than  $2,000  a 
year.  Today  65%  are  in  the  higher 
income  group,  and  only  35%  earn  less 
than  $2,000  yearly.  Unless  additional 
concessions  are  made  to  inflation,  then, 
the  economy  should  be  able  to  provide 
at  least  61%  of  the  families  with  the 
opportimity  to  earn  $2,000  and  over  a 
year  by  19^. 

Such  changes  in  buying  power  and 
family  income  are  sure  to  affect  the 
markets  for  almost  every  conceivable 


product  after  the  war,  and  bring  mil¬ 
lions  of  families  into  a  “buying  zone” 
for  goods  they  could  not  formerly 
afford. 


Force  of  Public  Opinion 

Public  thinking  will  probably  be  the 
most  powerful  influence  over  condi¬ 
tions  in  this  country  in  the  next  few 
years.  So  far  this  year  the  shortage 
of  consumer  goods  and  increasing  war 
activity  have  brought  people  closer  to 
the  war.  Military  casualties  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  mount  in  the  major  battles 
that  lie  ahead.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  rejoicing  when  Germany  falls,  but 
we  shall  quickly  become  a  sober  and 
serious  nation  as  we  recognize  that 
the  problems  of  the  war  are  not  all 
solved  with  Germany’s  surrender. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  war 
with  Japan,  I  believe  there  will  be  an 
even  greater  concentration  of  public 
thinking  about  the  men  in  the  armed 
forces.  Families  will  become  more 
concerned  about  their  men,  and  will 
want  to  have  them  return  to  a  pros¬ 
perous  coimtry.  People  will  grow 
more  resentful  of  regimentation.  Be¬ 
tween  the  collapse  of  Germany  and 
the  final  victory  over  Japan,  I  believe 
we  will  see  a  crystallization  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  desire  for  self-determination. 

With  more  money  and  larger  in¬ 
comes  than  ever  before,  people  will 
think  more  independently,  and  will 
plan  to  buy  those  things  that  will  give 
them  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  own¬ 
ership.  The  wide  publicity  given  to 
new  scientific  developments,  and  the 
hope  that  is  held  out  by  industry  in 
the  form  of  new  products,  new  ideas, 
new  homes,  new  equipment,  will 
further  promote  the  urge  for  self- 
determination,  and  opposition  to  mass 
controls  of  any  nature. 

Newspapers  can  perform  a  vital  role 
in  these  crucial  years  by  helping  the 
people  to  know  and  understand  the 
forces  that  are  shaping  conditions  in 
this  period  so  that  the  individual  will 
be  able  to  recognize  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility  in  solving  the  problems  that  will 
arise. 

America  has  the  working  force,  the 
manufacturing  capacity,  and  ingenuity 
to  develop  new  products  and  processes. 
We  will  have  an  enormous  backlog  of 


FREE  AND  INTELUGENT  PRESS  IS  VITAL 


"1  AM  GLAD  to  learn  that  the  seven  days  from  Oct.  1  to  Oct.  8  will  be 
observed  as  Notional  Newspaper  Week,  dedicated  to  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  part  which  a  Free  Press  plays  in  a  democratic  society 
such  as  ours 

"My  experience  in  the  past  two  years  has  fully  confirmed  my  belief 
that  the  American  people  will  cheerfully  do  whatever  is  asked  of  them 
in  this  war  effort,  provided  that  it  is  fully  explained  to  them,  and  they 
are  convinced  that  everyone  is  being  treated  fairly. 

"It  is  obvious  that  a  free  and  intelligent  press  is  vited  to  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  that  kind  of  understanding.  Because  the  channels  of  communi¬ 
cations  are  free  and  open,  and  because  the  press  which  maintains 
those  channels  is  free  to  criticize  wherever  criticism  is  needed,  it  has 
been  possible  to  organize  this  country  for  war  production  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  arbitrary  controls  and  a  maximum  reliance  on  voluntary  co¬ 
operation." 

—DONALD  M.  NELSON, 
Chairman  War  Production  Board. 


6.  B.  Geyer 


savings  and  families  will  have  a  tre¬ 
mendous  new  spending  power  when 
the  war  ends.  These  are  the  materials 
to  be  used  in  building  a  foundation 
for  full  employment  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  our  people  in 
the  post-war  years.  But,  the  job  can¬ 
not  be  done  without  enlightened  lead¬ 
ership. 

The  newspapers  of  the  coimtry  can 
help  supply  that  leadership.  That  is 
the  big  job  I  see  for  the  American 
press  in  the  inunediate  future. 


Urges  Press  Role  in 
Safeguarding  Peace 


The  free  press  of  all  nations  will 
have  an  unprecedented  role  in  safe¬ 
guarding  international  peace  and 
molding  the  post-war  world,  Frederick 
E.  Hasler,  president  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can  Society,  declared  Sept.  17  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  Jade  Room  of  the 
Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York, 
given  by  the  society  to  a  group  of 
Latin-American  editors  and  journal¬ 
ists  who  are  touring  the  United  States. 

Suppression  of  newspapers  and  jail¬ 
ing  of  editors  is  no  longer  something 
“peculiarly  Nazi  or  Fascist,”  for  H  is 
happening  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
in  Argentina,  Mr.  Hasler  said,  praising 
the  courage  of  the  Buenos  Ai^  news¬ 
paper,  Prensa,  for  publishing  an  edi¬ 
torial  calling  upon  the  Ramirez  gov¬ 
ernment  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
people. 

The  nine  guests,  representing  papers 
in  Panama,  Guatemala  and  Honduras, 
who  were  invited  to  the  United  States 
by  the  National  Press  Club  and  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  began  their  tour  in 
New  Orleans  on  Aug.  24,  visiting  forts, 
maneuvering  ground,  war  plants  and 
Army’  camps  in  the  South,  California. 
Texas,  and  the  Midwest. 


ASK  CLARmCATION 


This  message  is  printed  by  special  permission  of  the  National  Newspaper  Week  Com¬ 
mittee  at  whose  request  it  was  written  and  it  is  not  available  for  release  to  the  feneral 
public  until  Oct.  1.  the  opening  of  National  Newspaper  Week. 


Montreal,  Sept.  22  —  A  delegation 
representing  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Association  and  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry  of  Canada  ufged 
on  the  Dominion  government  this 
week  the  clarification  and  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  Selective  Service  regidations 
applying  to  farmers  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  cut  pulpwood  this  winter.  The 
farmers  were  said  to  fear  that  if  they 
engaged  in  pulpwood  cutting  they 
might  lose  their  compulsory  service 
deferment  which  was  granted  to  them 
as  farmers.  Their  aid  was  necessary, 
the  delegation  contended,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  potential  20%  shortage  of 
newsprint.  The  government  promised 
to  try  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  dele¬ 
gation. 


I 


jVE  GOT  MV  HANDS  KIND  OF  FUl  l 

Will  look  nflcr  thiols  nl  home  ? 


People  Do  Read  Institutional 
Ads,  Says  Bureau  of  Advertising 

Presentation  of  High  Readership  Ads  from 
Continuing  Study  Shows  the  Public  Likes 
To  Get  Inspiration,  Information,  Instruction 


“ARE  PEOPLE  Reading  Institutional  as  well  as  how  its  employes  are  helping  can  fliers  by  using  petroleum  products 

Ads?”,  questions  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  with  bond  purchases.  It  was  read  by  wisely.  ^ - -  _ , 

vertising,  ANPA,  in  a  presentation  just  69%  of  the  men  and  66%  of  the  women.  ^wo  Westinghouse  ads,  both  of 

issu^,  and  answers  with  a  positive  The  advertisement  with  the  largest  which  describes  the  company’s  work,  !i^£r.'3r-I 

“Yes  ,  suppor^  by  figures  from  the  readership  of  any  ad  studied  since  were  among  the  top  in  readership,  iitr, _ 

Advertismg  Research  Foundations  Pearl  Harbor,  82%  of  both  men  and  One,  which  appeared  in  the  Scrant^  I” - ^  J 

Contmumg  ^dy  of  Newspaper  Read-  women,  though  sponsored  not  by  in-  (Pa.)  Times,  March  4,  1943,  headed,  tlj.  .  200.l!n.  Esio  .d  in  tk.  6r..i,tb<>ro 
i^,  sponsored  by  the  A^ciation  of  dustry  but  by  the  United  War  Fund  “On  Every  Front-In  Every  Battle!”  lu  C  1  NeL,  wH  ouHr.ndTno  in 
Nahona  Adverhsers  and  the  American  of  Onondaga  County  in  the  Syracuse  described  the  farflung  uses  of  the  com-  1^';  by  59T  L  64V 

Aviation  of  Advertising  Agencies  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Joumal,  Oct.  8,  1942,  pany’s  many  products,  and  was  read  of  L  llsn . 

fifteen  outstan^g  institutional  ad-  ig  the  type  of  thing  which  industry  by  54%  of  the  men  and  86%  of  the 
vertisements,  all  but  one  placed  by  m-  can  do  effectively.  A  dramatic  photo-  women.  The  other  appearing  in  the  bridge  a  soldier’s  father  in  the  New 
dustoal  conrorns,  are  reproduc^  from  graph  of  a  young  sailor  loading  a  gun  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Joumal,  Oct  York  Central  ad,  EvansvUle  (Ind.) 
the  Continu^g  Study  with  readership  dominates  the  full-page  ad,  while  copy  g.  1942,  emphasized  the  speed  with  Courier,  April  9, 1943,  says  ‘‘Last  Night 
figures  for  both  and  women  and  making  an  appeal  for  contributions,  which  its  various  products  are  being  f  Couldn’t  Sleep  ...”  In  seven  col- 
brief  statements  giving  the  essence  of  says,  “I  ve  Got  My  Hands  Kind  of  shipped  to  war  fronts,  at  the  rate  of  a  umn  by  244-line  space  he  tells  of  the 
each  ad  s  message.  .  v  1  u  '  ‘  things  carload  every  11  minutes.  "Hiis  six  railroad’s  contributions  to  the  war  and 

In  the  intrMuction  to  tro  TOok  me  at  home?”  column  by  228-line  ad  was  read  by  urges  civilians  to  redouble  their  efforts, 

bureau  dMcntes  ^  ^epidation  with  Inspirational  Theme  52%  of  the  men  and  36%  of  the  women.  Of  the  men,  48%  read  the  ad,  and  of 

^^ately  '^oUowin^  Pearl  Harbor  ®  readership  of  59%  of  the  men  “I’m  tired  tonight— and  I’m  proud  ^  w  1, 

their  unMrtaintv  of  what  thev  could  women,  the  Esso  ad  of  it!”  says  the  trainmen  in  a  five-  .  United  Au-craft  News,  publi^ed 

in  ndverti^ments  and  how  thev  ^PP^aring  in  the  May  7,  1943,  issue  of  column  by  206-line  Southern  Railway  Ml-page  space  m  the  ^ansyille 
Zld  to  S  «>«  Gr.to»b„,<,  (N.  C.)  0.%  New,  is  System  ad  appaariag  to  .he  GreeJ  »• 

(k)ubt  that  advertising  which  sold  no  outstanding  among  those  with  an  in-  boro  Daily  News,  May  7,  1943.  This  and  stones  in  newspaper  format  to  tell 

nmdiipt  could  be  worthwhile  spirational  theme.  Below  a  picture  of  ad,  which  praises  the  workers  for  the  detail  the  WOTk  its  many  producte 

**  i  o  man  and  his  wife,  heads  turned  sky-  part  they  are  taking  in  the  war  effort,  doing  towa^  winnmg  the  war.  It 

Aeqalras  War  Slaat  ward,  the  headline  says  “Look  up  ...  was  read  by  48%  of  the  men  and  45%  was  read  by  47%  of  the  men  and  27% 

It  wasnt  long,  however,  says  the  help!”,  and  the  copy  of  the  women.  the  women, 

presentation,  until  Mvertising  found  explains  how  motorists  can  aid  Ameri-  Watching  the  trains  pass  under  a  Praises  Pebllc 

Itself  following  industry  into  a  great _ _  The  public  gets  its  share  of  the 

conversion  to  wartime  objectives  ,  and  praise,  in  this  case  for  its  patience  and 

soon  thereafter  the  public  TCgan  to  -  sacrifice  in  the  face  of  wartime  travel 

evidence  a  “new  and  keener  interest  restrictions,  in  the  four-column  by 

in  what  industry,  through  advertising.  150-line  Lackawanna  Railroad  ad, 

had  to  say.  ,  .  .  ,  ■  -  -■  Scranton  Times,  March  4, 1943.  Thirty- 

Much  of  what  it  had  to  say  was  flBHH|H|HHH|B||||^l||H|H|||i[||i|||H||||||||||l|||||||l|||||[l|H|||B||||||HH|  nine  per  of  the  men  and  45%  of 
inspirational,  instructive  informa-  t^e  women  ad  headed  “This, 

Industry  helped  the  j^ople  solve  Bf—W 1— W— too,  is  America’s  Strength  ...”  and 

many  of  their  war-created  problems,  describing  travelers  waiting  in  the  cold 

mobilized  their  support  govern-  for  the  morning  express,  delayed  by 

mmt  pro^ams  and  projects,  it  in-  trains. 

spired  their  will  to  win,  and  it  told  Demonstrative  of  the  numerous  ads 

them  about  industry  and  its  relation  commending  employes  for  winning  the 

to  their  welfare,  security,  and  ^  Army-Navy  “E”,  was  the  Philco  Corp. 

their  “For  industry,’  columns  by  ad,  “Battle 

states  the  book,  “this  trend  has  meant  Plags  for  Philco  Soldiers  of  Produc- 

an  opportunity  beyond  precedent  .  published  in  the  Providence 

build  public  understanding  and  good-  j  )  Evening  Bulletin,  Nov.  12,  1942, 

will .  .  .  for  the  hy  44%  of  the  men  and  34% 

for  the  peacetime  years  the 

Serving  a  b^ometer  for  this  Overflowing  information 

creasing  interest  on  the  part  of  readers,  the  seven  column  by  246-line  ad  by 

die  Continuing  Study  has  shown  that  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Provi- 

“Ae  attention  received  by  wartime  in-  Evening  Bulletin,  Nov.  12,  1942, 

stitutional  advertising  often  outstrips  which  told  in  detail  how  car  owners 

the  most  appealing  could  rubber  to  keep  their  cars 

pearing  before  Pearl  Harbor,”  -  for  transportation 

underlines  the  words.  '■  and  explaining  the  government  regula- 

Reasoat  for  Saeeass  Forty-four  per  the  men 

The  Bureau  attributes  the  success  17%  the  women, 

these  advertisements  to  Na  Llaa  Standing 

[i^,  flexibility,  complete  At  a  when  the  public 

news-  ~  a  procuring 

papers  to  the  anything.  General  Electric 

lapers,  the  to  -  touched  response  with 

people  turn  most  inform-  lo  stand  to  buy  Electric 

on  their  problems,  are  a  column  by  210-line  ad  appearing 

more  care-  ^  Waterhury  (Conn.)  American, 

Tilly,  more  thoroughly  than  ever  ...  .  June  4,  1943,  and  explaining  how  its 

^  ’  improved  equipment  has  helped  in 

producing  the  greatest  amount  of  elec¬ 
tricity  at  the  lowest  cost  in  history. 
Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  men  and 
30%  of  the  women  read  it. 

With  a  two-fold  purpose,  to  sell 
War  Bonds  and  to  urge  persons  to 
write  V-Mail  letters  to  men  overseas, 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  took 
five  column  by  195-line  space  in  the 
Waterbury  American,  June  4, 1943.  A 
smiling  soldier  points  at  a  V-Mail  let¬ 
ter  telling  how  the  writer  has  bought 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Public  Opinion  and  a 
World  Organization 

By  GROVE  PATTERSON 
Editor,  Toledo  Blade 


Mr.  Portt«r>on  delivered  the 
following  addrese  loal  week  be¬ 
fore  a  forum  at  Christ  Church, 
New  York  City. 

• 

THE  CREATION  of  public  opinion 

looking  toward  a  world  organization 
for  the  enforcement  of  peace  is  a  24- 
hour  a  day  job 
for  those  who 
care.  All  adver- 
tisers  know 
there  is  no  pow¬ 
er  so  great  as  the 
power  or  re-it- 
eration.  In  the 
few  minutes  in 
which  I  shall 
speak  I  have  no 
new  ideas  to  give 
you  about  a 
world  organiza¬ 
tion  but  I  am 
convinced  that 
millions  of  people  in  the  United  States 
have  not  yet  thought  through  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  war.  They  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  study  and  under¬ 
stand  the  underlying  causes  of  it. 
What  are  we  fighting  for  is  a  question 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  answer 
to  their  intellectual  and  moral  satis¬ 
faction. 

The  creation  of  a  really  enlightened 
public  opinion  is  the  major  task  which 
confronts  all  of  us  who  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  a  world  organization  for  the 
enforcement  of  peace  among  the  na¬ 
tions. 

Ten  Million  Dead 

Ten  million  men  lost  their  lives  in 
World  War  I.  In  the  past  few  years 
we  have  become  thrill-proof  and  fig¬ 
ure-proof.  Ten  million  of  anything 
doesn’t  mean  very  much.  Let  me  put 
it  this  way:  If  that  parade  of  dead 
men  were  to  march  again,  ten  abreast, 
with  a  new  rank  every  two  seconds, 
it  would  take  46  days  for  it  to  pass 
by  your  window.  What  are  we  fight¬ 
ing  for?  To  make  sure,  this  time, 
that  another  parade  of  ten  million 
dead  shall  not  have  marched  in  vain. 

As  Herbert  Agar,  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  has  writ¬ 
ten  in  Harper’s  magazine,  we  are  not 
fighting  primarily  because  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  policy  failed  at  Munich.  We 
are  not  fighting  because  Hitler  took 
Czechoslovakia.  We  are  not  fighting 
because  he  invaded  Poland  or  because 
France  fell.  We  are  not  fighting,  ex¬ 
cept  as  an  explosive  and  immediate 
cause,  because  we  were  attacked  by 
the  Japanese  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Said 
a  disillusioned  Frenchman,  speaking 
in  tears  of  the  fall  of  France;  “If  a 
man  is  to  strive  with  all  his  heart, 
the  significance  of  his  striving  must  be 
unmistakable.  The  significance  of  the 
ashes  of  his  village  must  be  as  telling 
as  the  village  itself.  The  ashes  of  our 
villages  were  meaningless.  Our  dead 
died  in  a  charade.”  That  is  a  terrific 
indictment  of  the  lack  of  imagination 
and  vision  and  understanding  of  a 
people. 

In  the  creation  of  a  rightly  informed 
public  opinion  shall  we  not  make  it 
plain  when  and  how  this  war  began? 
I  go  along  with  my  friend,  Walton 
Cole,  able  Boston  minister,  who  says  it 
began  in  1853.  It  was  in  1853  that  the 
Frenchman,  Gobineau,  published  his 
book  on  the  inequality  of  the  races. 
Largely  from  this  book  came  the 


teachings  of  Hegel  and  Nietzche  and 
others  of  the  so-called  great  German 
philosophers  and  historians  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  They  build  up 
the  appalling  theory  of  a  master  race 
to  rule  mankind.  They  proclaimed 
the  devastating  fallacy  that  might 
makes  right  and  that  brutality  gives 
strength  to  men.  Today,  in  Adolf 
Hitler,  this  amazing  anti-Christian 
and  anti-civilized  philosophy  finds  its 
perfect  expression.  And  so,  what  is 
there  to  do?  One  thing  and  one  thing 
only — remove  the  obstacle  that  stands 
across  the  pathway  up  which  mankind 
has  been  struggling  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half. 

What  Are  We  Fighting  For 

Again,  what  are  we  fighting  for? 
Someone  answers:  for  democracy, 
meaning  American  democracy.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  answer.  Who  are 
we  to  impose  upon  other  nations  our 
particular  form  of  political  govern¬ 
ment?  Rather  are  we  fighting  for  the 
right  of  the  little  nations  of  the  earth, 
as  well  as  the  big,  to  determine  their 
own  form  of  government,  freely,  with¬ 
out  pressure,  without  colonial  ex¬ 
ploitation. 

What  are  we  fighting  for?  Another 
answer  comes  —  for  freedom?  For 
whose  freedom?  We  are  not  fighting 
for  America’s  freedom  to  build  an  em¬ 
pire.  We  are  not  fighting  for  the  re- 
.storation  of  the  Dutch  empire  or  the 
preservation  of  the  British  empire. 
The  lands  held  by  the  strength  of  em¬ 
pire  are  entitled  to  the  same  right  of 
political  determination  as  are  the 
United  Nations  themselves. 

And  when  we  say  we  are  fighting 
for  freedom,  are  we  sure  our  own 
hands  are  clean? 

We  must  have  the  courage  to  ex¬ 
amine  our  own  record — we  in  Amer¬ 
ica — in  the  matter  of  our  treatment  of 
minority  groups  within  our  own  bord¬ 
ers.  We  must  be  more  than  aware  of 
the  anti-Semitic  pressure  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  We  must  be  more  than  aware 
of  the  prejudice  with  which  the  Negro 
is  confronted  at  the  gates  of  many 
industrial  plants  and  elsewhere.  We 
must  be  more  than  aware  of  it  and 
we  must  be  intellectually  and  spiritu¬ 
ally  prepared  to  do  something  about 
it  when  we  are  ready  to  make  a  world 
peace  based  on  complete  justice. 

We  are  offended,  if  we  do  not  laugh, 
when  Adolf  Hitler  rants  about  the 
Master  Race.  But  I  say  to  you  that  I 
am  just  as  convinced  that  God  Al¬ 
mighty  intended  the  Germans  to  be 
the  master  race  as  that  he  intended 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to  be  the  master 


race,  or  the  Caucasians  to  be  the  mas¬ 
ter  race. 

And  so,  the  answer  is,  we  are  fight¬ 
ing  for  a  deep  and  fundamental  rea¬ 
son.  We  are  fighting  for  the  preserv¬ 
ation  of  civilization  and  for  the  rights 
of  man  as  set  forth  in  our  own  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence. 

A  World  Order 

And  next,  as  to  the  creation  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  for  that  momentous  day 
when  the  war  is  ended.  In  the  first 
place  let  us  face  the  facts  and  be  per¬ 
fectly  sure  we  are  going  to  have  a 
World  Order.  There  may  be  many 
who  do  not  wish  to  have  a  new  World 
Order  but  nevertheless  we  shall  have 
it.  There  is  still  some  of  the  spirit 
of  isolationism  in  the  land,  although  I 
think  a  diminished  spirit.  I  say  to 
you  with  complete  conviction  and 
with  all  the  force  at  my  command  that 
if  after  victory  we  retreat — and  it 
would  be  retreat  after  victory  just  as 
surely  as  retreat  after  defeat — if  we 
retreat  from  Europe  and  Asia  and  ig¬ 
nore  the  rest  of  the  wounded  world. 
World  War  III  will  begin,  if  not  the 
day  after  tomorrow,  the  year  after 
next.  We  shall  not  even  be  given  the 
twenty  years  of  peace  that  luckily  and 
undeservedly  came  to  us  after  World 
War  I.  I  say  undeservedly,  because, 
without  courage  and  without  imagin¬ 
ation,  we  let  pass  the  opportunity, 
after  1918,  to  make  a  peaceable  world. 
And  into  that  new  World  War  we 
shall  be  drawn,  just  as  surely,  just 
as  inevitably,  as  we  were  drawn  into 
the  first  and  the  second.  If  the  United 
States,  the  world’s  richest  and  most 
resourceful  nation,  does  not  throw  the 
full  weight  of  its  material  and  spirit¬ 
ual  resources  and  vision  into  building 
a  federation  of  nations  which  can  and 
will  enforce  peace,  only  chaos  in  con¬ 
tinuity  will  be  the  lot  of  Europe,  and 
the  lot  of  Asia  and  finally  of  the  world. 

Yes,  we  must  have  a  World  Order 
and  it  will  be  one  of  two — either  the 
World  Order  of  Hitler  or  a  World 
Order  created  by  the  United  Nations. 
In  a  world  which  we  can  fly  around 
in  a  week  and  talk  around  in  30  sec¬ 
onds,  we  can  not  come  home  from  the 
war  and  build  our  walls,  live  by  tak¬ 
ing  in  each  other’s  washing  and  let  the 
rest  of  the  world  go  by.  From  the 
most  materialistic  point  of  view  such 
a  course  would  result  in  a  standard  of 
living  for  America  which  would  be  in¬ 
tolerable.  Morally,  it  would  be  totally 
unforgivable. 

Too  NatioDalistic 

The  idea  of  a  world  organization  of 
nations  to  settle  disputes  and  provide 
for  permanent  peace  is  not  a  new  one. 
Since  the  fourteenth  century  there 
have  been  at  least  nine  such  major 
efforts.  Why  were  these  associations 
of  nations  not  translated  into  reality? 
Because,  as  with  our  modern  League 
of  Nations,  the  member  states  were 
far  too  nationalistic  to  delegate 
enough  power  and  sovereignty  to  a 
central  organization  to  enforce  peace. 
For,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound. 


peace  can  come  only  through  force. 

Whatever  the  type  of  association  ct 
organization,  it  must  be  made  com. 
pletely  realistic  by  a  representative 
central  force,  call  it  international  po- 
lice  or  call  it  international  army,  or 
have  it,  as  Mr.  Hoover  suggests,  an 
international  air  force.  But  force  it 
must  be.  Force  can  be,  and  often  is 
made  to  be,  the  greatest  moral  agency. 
It  can  be  and  will  be  the  major  factor 
for  peace. 

Peace  is  far  more  than  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Peace,  as  someone  has 
well  said,  is  immeasurably  more  than 
a  protracted  period  of  amiability.  Wt 
shall  have  to  make  peace  as  we  make 
war.  And  we  must  set  up  the  world 
machinery  to  enforce  it.  Already  de. 
tailed  plans  have  been  laid  down.  I 
shall  not  discuss  them,  but  I  speak 
for  the  principle  of  world  organizatim 
and  for  an  early  beginning  of  the 
great  task  and  I  abhor  the  weasel 
words  of  those  whose  courage  can 
not  surmount  their  political  expedi¬ 
ency  and  I  pity  those  whose  imagina¬ 
tions  fall  so  short  of  the  horizons  of 
hope  and  of  aspiration  and  of  faith. 

Cynicism  of  Men 

We  helped  to  win  the  first  World 
War.  We  ran  out  on  the  peace.  With 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth  we 
failed  to  make  a  world  organization 
which  would  work.  We  let  those  ten 
million  dead  men  pass  our  windows 
all  in  vain.  Shall  we  of  little  faith 
and  we  of  little  imagination  let  ten 
million  more  march  again — in  vain?  I 
cannot  understand  the  cynicism  of 
men  who  will  not  try  to  make  Work 
War  III  impossible,  who  will  not  make 
supreme  efforts  to  see  that  it  cannot 
happen  again. 

The  task  of  creating  an  informed 
and  enlightened  public  opinion  is  go¬ 
ing  on  right  now  at  a  constantly  ac¬ 
celerated  pace.  We  in  Toledo  a  few 
months  ago  presented  a  two-day  for¬ 
um  to  acquaint  our  people  with  the 
possibilities  and  purpose  of  post-war 
world  organization.  Clarence  Streii 
Ely  Culbertson,  Professor  ShotwelL 
Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman  and  Sumner 
Welles  all  came  to  our  city  and  made 
a  splendid  contribution  toward  an  in¬ 
formed  public  opinion.  Patient,  self- 
sacrificing,  splendid,  has  been  the 
work  of  Senator  Burton  and  Con¬ 
gressman  Ramspeck  who  came  to  our 
town,  so  that  the  people  might  know 
and  the  same  tribute  has  been  earned 
by  the  eleven  other  teams  from  the 
Congress  that  have  preached  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  illumination  this  summer. 

Every  day  new  articles  in  the  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers,  new  speecher 
over  the  radio,  new  books  are  added 
to  the  store  from  which  the  people 
can  and  do  learn  what  this  war  is  al 
about  and  where  men  and  women  of 
vision  and  imagination  are  going  froE 
here.  The  sentiment  of  this  country 
has  changed  amazingly  within  the 
year.  The  people  are  learning  thf 
facts  and  acquiring  a  new  faith.  I 
now  have  high  hopes  that  the  matte: 
of  international  cooperation  for  : 
world  organization  will  not  be  a  po¬ 
litical  issue  in  the  1944  election  bu: 
that  both  the  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  parties,  in  their  convention  plat¬ 
forms,  will  speak  for  world  organiza¬ 
tion  in  courageous  and  unmistakablt 
terms,  in  terms  infused  by  a  sounc 
and  inspiring  faith. 

It  is  not  the  internationalists  wh< 
are  the  idealists  and  the  isolationist! 
who  are  the  realists.  It  is  just  the 
reverse.  The  isolationists  do  rtot  have 
either  the  wisdom  or  the  imaginatio: 
to  see  that  in  isolation  are  sown  the 
seeds  of  war.  They  comfort  them¬ 
selves  with  the  vague  ideals  of  mom 
treaties.  Those  who  go  all  out  for  the 
world  organization  would  have  it  hari 
and  just  and  forceful.  But  they  know 
as  St.  Paul  said,  that  we  are  “mem¬ 
bers.  one  of  another.” 


DEDICATED  TO  CAUSE  OF  UBERTY  $  FREEDOM 

"NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK  now  being  celebrated  for  the  fourth 
time  becomes  increasingly  a  shrine  at  which  American  newspapers 
properly  dedicate  themselves  to  the  cause  of  Liberty  and  to  the  Free¬ 
dom  that  has  burned  so  brightly  in  the  lamps  of  the  New  World. 

"In  these  times  when  pressures  of  many  kinds  operate  to  distort  or 
suppress  news,  we  must  never  forget  how  the  falsehoods  of  the  Axis 
press  have  helped  bring  the  defeat  that  looms  for  the  enemy,  how  sup¬ 
pression  has  weakened  the  moral  fiber  of  enemy  nations. 

"It  is  never  easy  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  it  is  doubly  difficult  in  time 
of  war.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  newspapers,  and  all  agencies 
of  the  government  charged  with  the  task  of  getting  out  war  news,  must 
continue  to  search  out  the  facts  and  make  them  known. 

"American  newspapers  are  doing  a  tremendous  war  job.  Their  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  code  of  voluntary  censorship  brings  renewed  faith  in 
our  notional  sanity.  Their  sense  of  obligation  to  truth  yields  hope  for 
the  future." 

—PALMER  HOYT, 

Director,  Domestic  Branch  Office  of  War  Information. 

This  mefsatre  ia  printed  h>-  special  permission  of  the  National  Newspiper  Week  Com¬ 
mittee  at  whose  request  it  was  written  and  it  is  not  available  for  release  to  the  retieral 
public  until  Oct.  1,  the  openin*  of  National  Newspaper  Week. 
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ITALIAN  SURRENDER  PROVIDES  MANY  ANGLES  FOR  CARTOONISTS 


MEDITERRANEAN  FISHERMEN 


STILL  SOME  SHOOTING  TO  DO! 


FIX  BAYONETS! 


Says  Navy  Officers  Are 
Tired  of  Rigid  Censorship 

Tom  Hanes  Reports  That  They  Feel  American 
People  Are  Entitled  to  Know  About  Their  Navy 
.  .  .  Call  It  "Silent  Service" 

By  TOM  HANES 

Mcmaging  Editor.  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch 


PLAYING  at  being  a  war  correspon¬ 
dent  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  an  American  battleship  for 
a  month  at  sea. 

As  a  result  of 
this  delightful 
cruise  I  reached 
the  following 
definite  conclu¬ 
sions: 

1.  A  war  cor¬ 
respondent  who 
travels  with  the 
Navy  travels  well. 

2.  Naval  officers 
on  the  fighting 
front  are  goddam 
tired  of  the  rigid 
censorship  i  m  - 


Tom  Hanes 


posed  by  the  Navy  Department. 

From  the  time  I  reported  to  Lieut. 
Comdr.  Ed  De  Long,  USNR,  Third 
District  public  relations  officer,  until  I 
saluted  the  battleship’s  quarterdeck  for 
the  last  time,  I  enjoyed  every  privilege 
of  an  officer. 

Bunked  with  Officer 

Quarters  on  board  were  shared  with 
an  officer  from  the  Navy  Department. 
They  consisted  of  two  relatively  large 
rooms  and  a  private  bath.  My  chair  in 
the  ward  room  was  at  the  head  table. 

The  skipper,  Capt.  Roy  Pfaff,  USN, 
gave  me  the  run  of  the  ship.  Watch 
officers  on  the  bridge  as  in  the  engine 
room  patiently  explained  gadgets  and 
devices,  some  of  them  regarded  as 
secret. 

At  Gibraltar,  I  expressed  a  desire 
to  visit  Casablanca  and  Port  Lyautey. 
The  next  day  I  took  off  in  an  Army 
plane  as  a  Navy  passenger. 

At  Casablanca,  the  Navy  billeted 
me  in  a  nice  room  near  the  officer  s 
mess. 

Only  one  embarrassing  incident  oc¬ 
curred,  and  this  as  a  result  of  mis¬ 
taken  identity. 

The  Navy  identifies  correspondents 
by  a  shoulder  patch  for.blouses  and  a 


metal  device  for  the  caps.  This  device 
is  very  similar  to  the  one  worn  by  a 
chief  petty  officer  and  bears  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  a  commis¬ 
sioned  officer’s  insignia. 

So  wearing  an  Army  officer’s  uni¬ 
form,  as  prescribed,  and  decorated  with 
the  Navy’s  gadgets  I  started  into  the 
Naval  Officers  club  at  Casablanca.  As 
my  hand  reached  for  the  door,  a  gruff 
voice  came  from  the  darkness. 

Stopped  by  Shore  Patrol 

“Hey,  Chief!  Where  the  hell  you 
think  you’re  going?” 

The  voice  came  from  a  very  large 
shore  patrolman.  No  uniformed  man 
in  his  right  mind  will  argue  with  a 
Navy  cop.  So  I  just  took  my  hand  off 
the  door  and  began  to  explain  very 
patiently  about  my  heterogeneous 
getup.  He  shook  his  head  and  apol¬ 
ogized,  saying  “they”  pulled  a  new 
one  on  him  every  day. 

Navy’s  censorship  is  something  that 
can’t  be  discussed  facetiously.  Our 
officers  are  dead  serious  about  it.  They 
believe,  almost  to  a  man,  that  many 
good  stories  to  which  the  American 
people  are  entitled  are  being  killed 
because  of  somebody’s  misapplication 
of  the  rules  of  security. 

These  officers  felt  that  the  American 
people  who  are  paying  for  the  war  are 
entitled  to  know  as  much  about  it  as 
the  British  do.  Shortly  after  our  ship 
glided  into  Gibraltar  harbor,  two  Brit¬ 
ish  battleships,  the  Rodney  and  the 
Nelson,  and  the  Cruiser  Orion  forced 
their  way  into  Messina  Straits  and 
shelled  the  Italian  mainland. 

The  British  described  the  action  and 
named  the  ships  that  day.  Yet  the 


presence  of  an  American  battleship  at 
Gibraltar,  the  first  one  to  visit  that 
port  since  Pearl  Harbor,  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  dark  secret,  although  all  ships 
entering  and  leaving  the  harbor  can 
be  seen  plainly  from  the  German  con¬ 
sulate  in  La  Linea,  Spain,  which 
faces  the  Gibraltar  harbor. 

Reported  in  Spanish  Papers 

In  fact,  our  arrival  was  dutifully 
reported  in  Spanish  newspapers  the 
next  day. 

One  officer  who  has  a  tremendous 
responsibility  in  connection  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  said  his  men 
were  tired  of  being  in  the  so-called 
silent  service. 

“The  people  at  home  surely  must 
have  gotten  the  idea  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Navy  is  skulking  in  hidden  har¬ 
bors  to  keep  from  meeting  the  enemy, 
while  our  allies  are  doing  the  fight¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 

Another  officer  had  an  idea  that  the 
American  press  was  responsible  for 
the  Navy’s  silent  treatment.  When  told 
that  the  press  had  been  on  the  Navy’s 
side  since  the  start  of  the  war  and 
that  his  own  superiors  had  applied 
strict  censorship,  he  hit  the  ceiling — 
or,  we  should  say,  the  deck. 

■ 

Newspaper  Boys  Aid 
Pledge  Distribution 

Woonfiocket  (R.  I.)  Call  newspaper- 
boys  were  the  answer  to  an  SOS 
sounded  by  Uncle  Sam  and  relayed 
through  the  Rhode  Island  Council  of 
Defense  to  the  Woonsocket  council 
just  on  the  eve  of  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week. 

The  government’s  appeal  for  a 
house-to-house  distribution  of  ’Third 
War  Loan  pledges  by  civilian  defense 
organizations  found  the  Woonsocket 
defense  personnel  inadequate  to  cope 
with  the  demand.  Since  this  newspa- 
I>er’s  carrier  organization  covers  prac¬ 
tically  100%  of  the  13,040  homes  in  the 
city,  defense  officials  here  turned  to 
this  group  as  a  “natural”  to  attain  their 
goal.  By  special  arrangement  with  the 
minagement  of  the  Call  the  newspa- 
perboys  were  called  into  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing,  the  situation  explained,  and  they 
unanimously  volunteered  to  help. 

By  this  means  a  coverage  estimated 


Newspapers  Invited  to  Reprint  Material 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  invitei  the  newspapers  of  America  to  use  during 
National  Newspaper  Week,  either  with  or  without  credit,  the  material 
presented  in  this  issue.  Editors  will  find  the  material  valuable  in  building  their 
own  Newspaper  Week  issues. 


at  better  than  96%  of  the  city’s  homes 
was  obtained  for  the  War  Bond 
pledges. 

Awards  of  bonds  and  war  stamps 
were  given  those  newspaperboys 
bringing  back  the  highest  percentage 
of  pledges  on  their  routes. 

■ 

Says  Newspapers 
Are  Best  Medium 

When  the  Norge  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corp.  launched  an  advertising 
campaign  in  182  newspapers  in  132 
cities  recently,  Howard  E.  Blood, 
Norge  president,  said,  “We  at  Norge 
feel  that  there  is  no  better  medium 
than  the  newspapers  for  spotlighting 
public  interest  and  stimulating  dealer 
cooperation.  America’s  determined 
and  relentless  prosecution  of  this  war 
has  demonstrated  that  the  newspapers 
are,  more  than  ever  before,  the  minute 
men  of  American  public  opinion  and 
American  morale.” 

The  campaign  (E&P,  Aug.  21,  p.  40), 
saluting  women  for  their  work  on  the 
home  front,  in  factories  and  homes, 
and  in  the  services,  promises  that 
Norge  will  salute  them  after  the  war 
with  a  “brilliant  new  line  of  household 
appliances.”  The  copy,  prepared  by 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit,  closes 
with  an  appeal  to  buy  War  Bonds  and 
the  slogan,  “When  It’s  Over — See 
Norge  Before  You  Buy.” 


NAMED  AD  MANAGER  • 

Norfolk,  Sept.  20— Ellis  Loveless, 
connected  with  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch  since  Jan.  19,  1919, 
has  succeeded  Franklin  S.  Cook  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Cook  retired  Sept.  15  after  42 
years  of  service  with  Norfolk  news¬ 
papers.  In  assuming  the  duties  of  Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Loveless  is  to  continue  in 
his  capacity  as  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager,  combining  the  two  positions.  A 
native  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mr.  Love¬ 
less  was  connected  with  the  News  of 
that  city  at  the  outbreak  of  the  first 
World  War. 

Upon  enlisting  in  the  navy,  Mr. 
Loveless  was  sent  to  Norfolk  and 
after  the  war  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Ledger-Dispatch,  first  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor  and  then  as  editor 
of  the  automobile  page  of  the  paper. 
He  was  later  named  assistant  biisiness 
manager.  Upon  his  retirement,  Mr. 
Cook  accompanied  by  his  wife,  left 
for  Greenwich,  Conn.,  where  they  will 
reside. 
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Nation's  Press  Prepares 

For  National  Newspaper  Week 


PACED  by  a  nationwide  promotion 
campaign  and  ■  bearing  ,the  proud 
record  as  one  of  the  major  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  country’s  war  effort,  U.  S. 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  moved 
forward  this  week  on  the  eve  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week,  which*  will 
be  held  Oct.  1-8,  and  indications  are 
that  this  year’s  observance  will  be  one 
of  the  most  widely  observed  since  the 
event  was  inaugurated  in  1940. 

Newsirapers  this  year  will  stress 
their  contributions  in  helping  Uncle 
Sam  win  the  war,  aid  that  h^  been 
publicly  acclaimed  by  the  nation’s  witf 
leaders.  - 

Und^r  the  general  slogan:  "A  Free 
Press:  ’The  I^y  to  Four  Freedoins,” 
particular  effort  will  be  made  to  pre¬ 
sent  dramatically  what  newspapers 


have  accomplished  in  aiding  the  vari¬ 
ous  government  wartime  activities  in¬ 
cluding  the  sale  of  War  Bonds,  Red 
Cross,  victory  gardens,  and  the  general 
dissemination  of  vital  information 
dealing  with  rationing  and  OPA  regu¬ 
lations  affecting  citizens  at  home. 

As  when  it  first  was  adopted  on  a 
national  scale.  National  Newspaper 
Week  this  year  again  will  be  observed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Newspaper 
Association  Mwagers. 

Vernon  T.  Sanford,  Oklahoma  Press 
Association  secretary  -  manager,  is 
chairman  of  the  NAM’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  committee  and  he  is  the  key 
figure  in  the  celebration. 

In  a  recent  statement  announcing 
this  year’s  observance,  Mr.  Sanford 
announced: 


“We  plan  to  stress  the  essentiality  of 
newspapers  in  wartime.  Newspapers 
must  demonstrate  their  essentiality 
through  a  visual  and  factual  presenta¬ 
tion  of  what  they  are  doing  in  the  war. 

“National  Newspaper  Week  gives 
the  newspapers  of  America,  large  and 
small,  an  opportunity  to  tell  their  own 
story.” 

The  NAM  public  relations  commit¬ 
tee  has  adopted  two  slogans  for  the 
1943  celebration.  In  addition  to  that 
respecting  the  Four  Freedoms,  it  also 
has  adopted  the  following:  “A  Free 
Press  and  a  Free  People — An  Unbeat¬ 
able  Team.” 

While  this  year’s  observance  stresses 
the  newspapers’  war  contribution 
many  of  the  same  features  formerly 
used  will  again  be  a  part  of  the  week, 


including  Newspaperboy  Day  to  be 
held  on  Oct.  2  under  the  auspices  of 
the  International  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  Association. 

The  week’s  activities  will  again  aid 
in  building  newspaper  prestige 
through  acquainting  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  with  the  manner  in  which  news  is 
gathered,  printed  and  distributed;  sell¬ 
ing  the  public  on  the  importance  of 
newspaper  advertising  as  a  part  of  the 
free  enterprise  system;  and  explaining 
the  vital  part  that  a  free  press  plays  as 
a  key  to  the  “Four  Freedoms”  embod¬ 
ied  in  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

Realizing  that  newspapers  are  busier 
than  ever  in  their  daily  wartime  tasks, 
the  NAM  Newspaper  Week  Committee 
has  prepared  an  “Idea  Kit”  and  a  clip 
sheet  service  for  newspaper  use  in 
observing  the  week.  Ihe  idea  kit  con¬ 
tains  specific  su^estions  for  local 
newspaper  promotions. 

'The  clip  ^eet  features  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  suitable  for  publication.  Adver¬ 
tising  suggestion  and  special  pages  in 
mat  form  are  being  offered  by  Meyer 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Small  Dailies  Show  Eight  press  assistance 

^  “I  AM  HAPPY  to  add  my  word  of 

Month  Ad  Loss  of  4.3  ^0  attention  to  the  freedoms  for  whicl 

a  Free  Press  for  so  many  years,  tf 

..  .  1.  ««  under  any  other  system,  and  yet 

Mommg  and  Evenmg  Non-Metropohtan  Papers  a  dictator  is  to  muzzle  the  press. 

„  T  <jnn/n  *1  T  1*.  assistance  in  carrying  through  tl 

nave  Loss  ot  4.9%,  Respectively  . . .  Local  Linage  conserving  and  sharing  food.  We 
Responsible  with  Drop  of  7.8% 

Ad 

By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN  This  message  is  printed  by  special  permi 

mittec  at  whose  request  it  was  written  and 

.  -r...  ..LI  1  •  .  .  1  .  public  until  Oct.  1,  the  opening  of  Natioi 

CONTRARY  to  the  popular  concep-  member  newspapers  showing  an  eight 

tion  that  the  newspapers  of  the  month  loss  of  2.02%  and  a  month  by  Montana 

country  are  “riding  on  the  gravy  train”  month  picture  as  follows:  January,  Great  Palls  Tribune, 

and  making  money  hand  over  fist  be-  down  9.1%;  February,  down  3.3%;  Nebraska 

cause  of  the  unprecedented  flow  of  in-  Mardi,  down  2.6%;  April,  up  3.5%;  „n°'’i2ncoin*Jouni’^'^"***''*' 

stitutional  advertising  and  the  en-  May,  down  1.9%;  June,  down  3J%;  new  hampshibe 

forced  saving  in  newsprint,  an  fiirroR  July,  down  2.6%;  and  August  up  1.5%.  Monitor-N.  H. 

(  PuBUSHKR  survey  reveals  that  the  It  may  be  assumed  that  if  the  linage  *  °  “  “n^*Smey 

bulk  of  this  nation’s  press  is  showing  of  every  daily  newspaper  in  the -nation  Long  Branch  Record,  Plainfield  courier- 
linage  losses  attributable  solely  to  a  were  totalled  it  would  show  a  loss  for  Mexico 

decline  in  local  advertising.  eight  months.  Taking  the  Media  Rec-  ciovis  Newi-Joumai.  Santa  Fe  New-Mexi- 

Media  Records  reports  for  52  cities,  oids  figures  for  52  cities  and  adding  yobk 

printed  in  this  paper  and  elsewhere  them  to  the  Editor  &  Publisher  figures  Amsterdam  Recorder  A  Democrat,  Au- 
fvery  month,  has  been  taken  for  a  for  299  small  dailies,  the  Media  Rec-  burn  ciUien-AdvertUer.  Binghamton  Press, 
l^g  time  as  indicative  of  general  con-  ords  12.8%  gain  is  pared  down  to  a  Qioversviiie  Herahi.  Rome 

(Utions  in  the  newspaper  field.  Total  gain  of  5.6%.  If  all  other  small  dailies  north  Carolina 

linage  for  52  cities  in  August  showed  totalling  more  than  1,200  were  added 


PRESS  ASSISTANCE  IN  FOOD  PROGRAM 

“I  AM  HAPPY  to  add  my  word  of  appreciation  for  the  Free  Press  oi  the 
United  States.  It  is  well,  I  think,  in  times  like  these  that  we  coll 
attention  to  the  freedoms  for  which  we  are  fighting.  We  hove  enjoyed 
a  Free  Press  for  so  many  years,  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  living 
under  any  other  system,  and  yet  we  know  that  one  of  the  ffi-st  acts  of 
a  dictator  is  to  muzzle  the  press.  The  press  has  given  citizens  great 
assistance  in  carrying  through  the  wartime  programs  of  producing, 
conserving  and  sharing  food.  We  know  this  elective  service  will  con¬ 
tinue." 

—MARVIN  JONES, 

Administrator  War  Food  Administration. 

This  message  is  printed  by  special  permission  of  the  National  Newspaper  Week  Com¬ 
mittee  at  whose  request  it  was  written  and  it  is  not  available  for  release  to  the  general 
public  until  Oct.  1,  the  opening  of  National  Newspaper  Week. 

Great  Palls  TrS’*'''  revealed.  Forty  c^t  of 

NEBRASKA  newspaper  space  is  devoted  to  adver- 

Orand  Island  Independent,  Hastings  Trib-  Using  and  one-fifth  of  fhiv  is  taken  Up 

e.  by  the  govenment,  1m  added. 

Claremont  Eagle,  Concord  Monitor-N.  H.  AuthonUes  hold  that  newspapers  are 
triot,  Naahua^^ie^^^^  Valuable  morale  boosters  and  there- 

Long  Branch  Record,  Plainfield  Courier-  fore  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent, 
ws.  said  Mr.  Warburton. 


NEW  YOBK 

Amsterdam  Recorder  A  Democrat, 


ditions  m  the  newspaper  field.  Total  gam  of  5.6%.  li  all  other  small  dailies  north  Carolina 

linage  for  52  cities  in  August  showed  totalling  more  than  1,200  were  added  „ 

.  f  ji  A  all.  •  a  *a  Tl-  a  la  ij  u  1  City  Advaiice.  Greenibopo  News.  Raleicn 

an  increase  of  19.2%  and  total  linage  into  it  the  net  result  would  be  a  loss,  Observer.  Winston-Saiem  Journal, 

for  the  first  eight  months  of  1942  The  cross  section  list  of  newspapers  north  Dakota 

showed  an  increase  of  12.8%.  surveyed  by  Editor  &  Publisher  is  as  ‘''<»'un>.  Mmot  New.  a  Optic  Be- 

OHIO 


Wonts  Campaign 
For  Freer  Press  . 
After  Victory 


for  the  first  eight  months  of  1942  The  cross  section  list  of  newspapers 
showed  an  increase  of  12.8%.  surveyed  by  Editor  &  Publisher  is  as 

In  a  survey  of  299  non-metropolitan  follows: 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  papers,  „  ,  „  -'L-'B-^M-i 

Ejorron  &  Publisher  reveals  that  total  f^omery  AdvertiMT. 
linage  for  eight  months  of  this  year  akkans.as 

showed  a  loss  of  4.3%.  Morning  papers  D^>"“crat.  Texark- 

registered  a  loss  of  4.9%  from  the  same  c.\liforni.\ 

period  in  1942  and  evening  papers  B^bank  Rev^.  El  Centro  Irat>enal  Val- 
*V  ley  Prens,  Long  Beach  Sun,  San  Jose  Mercury- 

showed  the  same  loss.  Sunday  papers  Herald, 
made  a  gain  of  3%.  Colorado 

Colorado  Springs  Oazette,  Fort  Collins  Ex- 
When  Media  Records  was  re^rtmg  press-courier.  Grand  Junction  Sentinel, 
a  gain  for  national  advertising  of  25.3%  Connecticut 

in  eight  months  these  small  dailies  „  Bridg^ort  Herald.  Middletown  Press.  New 
r  « rn.  Britain  Herald,  New  Londay  Day. 

were  feeling  an  increase  of  only  3.5%.  del.aw.are 

At  the  same  time  these  papers  were  Wilmington  Journal-Every  Evening, 
suffering  a  drop  in  local  linage  of  7.8%.  Lap^erdale  "fjs*  a'  sentinel.  Orlando 

The  52  largest  cities  were  feeling  an  sentinel,  st.  Petembunr  independent. 

eight  months  increase  in  retail  of  «  .  .•  a  m  <  i 

It  ant  j  j  .  rnt  Centralis  Sentinel,  Danville  Commerclal- 

Z.3%,  and  department  store  5%.  News,  Decatur  Herald,  Elgin  Courier-News. 

.  The  loss  in  local  linage  is  due  en-  Freeport  Journal-standard.  Harrisburg  Reg- 
.U..  -g  ister,  Kewanee  Star-Courier,  Moline  Dispatch, 

tirely  to  tiM  iR^k  of  coiuumer  goods  Quincy  Herald-Whig,  Springfield  State-Jour- 
on  the  retail  shelves  and  thus  the  crea-  nal,  -  sterling  Gasette,  Streator  Times-Press, 
tion  of  a  sellers  market  in  which  many  Waukegan 

small  town  merchants  have  not  seen  Bedford  Times-Mail.  '  Bloomington  Tele- 


The  cross  section  list  of  newspapers  north  Dakota  Manhattan,  Kan.,  Sept.  15 — Milton 

irveyed  by  Editor  &  Publisher  is  as  *  0**“®  ®®-  s.  Eisenhower,  president  of  Kansas 

Hows:  OHIO  State  coUege,  declared  Wednesday 

.'\L.ABAM.\  Canton  Repository,  Chillicotbe  News- Ad-  American  newsnaoer  editors  and  mib— 

Decatur  Daily.  Florence  Time.,  Mont-  vertioer,  Fostoria  Review.  Lima  News.  Lorain  ^erican  news^per  emtors  and  pUD- 

mery  Advertiser.  Journal  and  Times-Herald.  Portsmouth  Times,  lishers  should  demand  that  the  VIC- 

AKKANS.48  Sandusky  Register  -  Star  -  News,  Springfield  torv  of  OUr  arms  shall  resulL  amonff 

Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  Texark-  News.  Warren  Tribune-Chronicle.  Zanesville 

a  Gazette.  Times- Recorder.  other  things,  m  a  free  press  through- 

C.4LlFORM.\  OKLAHOMA  OUt  the  World.” 

Burbank  Review.  El  Centro  Iratienal  Val-  Bartlesville  Enterprise.  McAIester  News-  «  Eisonhnwor  fnrmor  waurcnQnAc 
r  Press.  Long  Beach  Sun.  San  Jose  Mercury-  Capital,  Ponca  City  News,  Sapulpa  Herald,  •“seuuower,  lonner  mewspapier 

■raid.  Seminole  Producer.  man,  and  former  associate  director  of 

n  ,  I  a  I  „  ,,  the  Office  of  War  Information,  made 

Colorado  Springe  Gazette.  Fort  Collins  Ex-  Klamath  Falls  Herald-News.  u:  .  .  _  .  • 

pss-Courier.  Grand  Junction  Sentinel.  PENN8YLVANIA  BIS  Statenjent  m  Commentmg  on  Nb- 


ley  Press.  Long  Beach  Sun.  San  Jose  Mercury-  Capital,  Ponca  City  News,  Sapulpa  Herald, 
Herald.  Seminole  Producer. 


COLORADO 

Colorado  Springe  Gazette.  Fort  Collins  Ex¬ 
press-Courier,  Grand  Junction  Sentinel. 
CONNECTICUT 


OREGON 

Klamath  Falls  Herald-News. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Bridgeport  Herald.  Middletown  Press.  New  Globe-Times,  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker,  Jean-  tK«  ctatamant- 

Britain  Herald,  New  Londay  Day.  nette  News-Dispatch,  Kittanning  Simpson’s  zne  siaiemeni. 

DEL.4W.4RE  Leader-Times,  Norristown  Times-Herald,  Oil  During  National  Newspaper  Week, 

Wt.ming.on  Jou^t^NEve^ry  Evening.  {^“fu„,o^"‘^'^Vaid"'‘r..t/n"g.on%^^^^^^  American  ^tors  and  publishers  might 

Ft.  Lauderdale  News  A  Sentinel.  Orlando  RHODE  ISLAND  well  indulge  m  a  little  Self-praise. 

SenUnel,  St.  Petersburg  ludependent.  Pawtucket  Times,  Woonsocket  Call.  Hiey  have  Sent  hundreds  of  skiUed 

ILLINOm  SOUTH  CAROLINA  T 

Centralia  Sentinel,  Danville  Commercial-  Columbia  Record.  Greenville  Newi.  correspondents,  feature  writers  and 
News,  Decatur  Herald,  Elgin  Courier-News.  Spartansburg  Herald.  photographers  to  all  the  fronts  of  this 

Freeport  Journal-Standard.  Harrisburg  Reg-  TEX.48  fflobal  war  that  vou  and  I  mav  h*  Im. 

ister,  Kewanee  Star-Courier,  Moline  Dispatch.  Beaumont  Enterprise.  Brownwood  Bulletin,  “  you  ana  l  “ 

Quincy  Herald-Whig,  Springfield  State-Jour-  Galveston  News,  Lubbock  Avalanche,  San  mediately  and  accurately  informed  of 
hal,  -  Sferling  Gazette,  Streator  Times-Press,  Angelo  Standard.  Waeo -'News-Tribune,  Wich-  a]]  niilltary  develoDOientS  Manv  of 
Waukegan  News-Sun.  ita  Falls  Record-News.  ^  j 

INDIANA  UTAH  these  men  are  with  the  forward  troops 

Bedford  Times-Mail.  Bloomington  Tele-  Ogden  Standard-Examiper.  on  the  ground  and  With  bombing  mil- 


Allentown  Call,  Altoona  Mirror.  Bethlehem  tional  Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  1  to  8. 


small  town  merchants  have  not  seen 
the  necessity  to  advertise.  phone,  Connersville  News-Examiner.  Elkhart  VIRGINIA 

oi _ t_  1.— Truth.  Frankfort  Times.  Goshen  News-Demo-  Lynchburg  News,  Newport  News 

Classified  in  the  largest  (titles  was  ,.r*t.  Huntington  HeraW-Press.  New  Albany  Staunton  News-Leader, 
nmning  hog  wild  during  the  first  eight  Tribune,  Terre-Haute  star.  Wabash  Plain-  WASHINGTON 

mottihs  '^1942  wiA  m  increase  of  lowA  Olympia 

33.4%.  Ine  small  dailies  lelt  an  in-  Ames  Tribune,  Burlington  Hawk-Eye  Oa-  Charleston  Oazette,  Huntington  H 
crease  of  8.9%.  but  this  with  the  small  *etle.  Ch.ir'es  city  Press.  Council  Bluffs  Non-  Dispatch,  Morgantown  Dominion  News. 

Parell.  Davenport  Democrat  A  Leader-Times,  WISCONSIN 

increase  in  national  was  not  enough  Mason  city  Globe  Gazette,  Newton  News,  Appleton  Post-Press.  Madison  Ct 
to  offset  the  loss  in  local.  TTlUS,  these  Oelwein  Register,  Oskaloosa  Herald,  Ottumwa  Times,  Waukesha  Freeman. 

an  Aveeaoo  tnlfil  Courier,  IVaterloo  Courier,  W  YOMING 

papers  sunerea  an  average  loiai  loss  r  aaniar  'IVi>iiiffia«f¥APalH  T.apurTiiA  R 


Britnin  Herald,  New  Londay  Day.  nette  Newa-Diapatch.  Kittanninr  Simpaon’a 

DEL-VW-ARE  Leader-Times,  Norristown  Times-Herald,  Oil 

Wilmington  Journal-Every  Evening.  City  Derrick,  Shamokin  News-Dispatch. 

FIAIRID.A  I'niontown  Herald,  Washington  Observer. 

Ft.  Lauderdale  News  A  Sentinel.  Orlando  RHODE  ISLAND 

SenUnel,  St.  Petersburg  ludependent.  Pawtucket  Times,  Woonsocket  Call. 

ILLINOIS  SOUTH  CAROUNA 

Centralia  Sentinel,  Danville  Commercial-  Columbia  Record,  Greenville  News, 
News,  Decatur  Herald,  Elgin  Courier-News.  Spartansburg  Herald. 

Freeport  Journal-Standard.  Harrisburg  Reg-  TEX.4S 

ister,  Kewanee  Star-Courier,  Moline  Dispatch.  Beaumont  Enterprise.  Brownwood  Bulletin, 


ita  Falls  Record-News. 

UTAH 

Ogden  Standard-Examiner. 

VIRGINIA 

Lynchburg  News,  Newport  News  Pres4. 


running  hog  wild  during  the  first  eight  Tribune,  Terre-Haute  star.  Wabash  Plain- 

months  of  1942  with  an  increase  of  lowA 

33.4%.  The  small  dailies  felt  an  in-  Ames  Tribune.  Burlington  Hawk-Eye  Ga* 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  Gazette,  Huntington  Herald- 


Arkansas  City  Traveler.  Atchison  Globe.  liean-Boomerang. 


WYOMING 

Caspar  Tribune-Herald,  Laramie  Repub- 


Moming  and  evening  papers  had  ap-  •’hanute  Tribune.  El  Dorado  Times.  Hutchi- 

_  .  .L  _  :  I _ son  News-Herald.  Independenc-o  Reporter. 

proxunately  the  same  decline  in  local  I^avenworth  Times.  Topeka  Capital. 


classified.  Sunday  papers  were  the 
only  ones  to  feel  an  increase  in  local 
of  4%  whereas  they  felt  a  loss  of  3.3% 
in  national.  Classified  remained  about 
the  same  on  Sunday. 

Fifty-three  morning  papers  had  an 


British  Hold  Press 
Is  Morale  Booster 

Montreal,  Que.,  Sept.  20 — The  Brit- 


sions  in  the  air;  some  loae  their  lives. 
Their  reports  come  to  lu  free  of  cen¬ 
sorship  except  that  essential  to  mili¬ 
tary  security.  Iliey  are  free  to  report 
our  failures  as  well  as  our  successes, 
to  criticize  as  well  as  to  praise.  Hie 
War  and  Navy  department#  expedite, 
the  transmission  of  their  copy  by  air, 
by  jeep,  and  by  cable  and  wireless.  So 
quickly  does  the  copy  flow  from  the 
front  that  news  stories  often  “beat”  of¬ 
ficial  reports. 

But  remember  that  this  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  free  press  is  possible  only  in 
a  democracy.  So  during  National 


proAunaieiy  uie  same  ueviuie  in  lotui  Leavenworth  Timez.  Topeka  Capital.  OnUSIl  XIOIU  I'XeSS  ficlal  reports. 

linage  but  morning  papers  had  a  Kentucky  .  -  -  i  t«  a  But  remember  that  thu  achiwe. 

laraer  increase  in  nation^^d  the  eve-  Ashland  Independent.  Bowling  Green  Park  la  Morale  Booster  .  ren^oer  uwi  inw  acmev^ 

larger  mcrease  in  nauonai  ana  me  eve-  HemierMin  Gleaner,  ig-xington  »  *  ment  of  a  free  press  is  possible  only  in 

mng  papers  had  the  bigger  rise  m  Herald.  Paducah  Sun-Demof  rat.  Montreal,  Que.,  Sept.  20 — The  Brit-  a  democracy.  So  during  National 

classified.  Sumfoy  i»pers  were  the  ^  ^^^iaiuisiana  ish  advertiser  today  is  not  the  man  he  Newspaper  Week  American  editora 

only  on<M  to  feel  an  incre^  in  1(^1  Maine  used  to  be  before  war  exploded  on  the  and  publlahers  might  well  do  a  second 

of  4%  whereas  they  felt  a  loss  of  3.3%  Bangor  Commfjciai.  i^-wuton  sun.  world  and  reduced  his  newspaper  to  thing- 1  to  see  them  launeh 

in  national.  Classified  remained  about  cnmberian.i  New*  less  than  half  its  size  and  cut  deeply  a'campaffen  whfch'WouW  demand  In- 

the  same  on  Sunday.  .Massachusetts  into  staff  supplies.  But,  despite  all  sistenUy  that  the  victory  of  our  anna 

Fifty-three  morning  papers  had  an  J”".'**-  F-ni^pnae-TimeB.  n,;,  j^gg  12  out  of  the  1,950  ehall  reault  anwnw  tkitiw.  in  . 

....ts,....!  Jr*  aa».  „  Fitchburg  Sentinel.  Glouce»ter  Timez.  Green-  “  ^  ^  ■‘i"'  snail  resuil,  among  OUier  UUngS,  In  a 

increase  in  national  of  6.8%,  a  loss  m  Re»-order-Gazette.  Haverhill  Gazette.  English  newspapers  have  been  forced  free  press  throushout  the  world  For 

_r  oe,  .r  H„j.okej^ran.er^^^^^^^  PittefleM  Berk-  t  fold  up  ESiot  Warburto^  liaison  pe.ee  i»  possibhf  only  if  there  is  un- 

MiCHio.VN  ofn(»r  for  the  Ministry  of  Information,  derstanding  and  basic  to  understand- 

Adrian  Telegram,  Battle  Creek  Enquirer-  attached  to  the  Staff  of  the  hl^  COm-  fo.  U  .  constant  exchanffe  at  faatnml 
Newe,  Binton  Harbor  News-Palladium,  Es-  in  -7  ■  consiani  excnange  OI  laCTUai 

eanab.i  Prew.  Grand  Rapids  Herald.  Iron  missioner  of  the  UnitM  Kingdom  m  information  between  the  free  press 
Mountain  News.  Jaekson  Citizen-Patriot,  Ottawa,  told  reporters  here  last  week,  nntl  free  Deooles  of  all  countriea 
Kalamazoo  ^zette.  Menominee  HeraM  i^r.  Newspapers  are  getting  Only  one-  , 

.Muskegon  Chronicle.  Owosso  Argus-Prezz,  .  ..  i  ii.  _ i  *  i  _  1 

Pontia.'  Pre...  Saginaw  News.  Sixth  of  the  prewar  newsprint  ton-  PEARSON  SUES  TIME 

Allxrt  Is-a  Tribune.  Austin  Heralil.  Fari  ”*v^'nnower  shortaffe  has  affected  the  WASHINtnON,  Sept.  22— Drew  Pear- 

hanlt  News,  Ribbing  Tribune,  Mankato  Free  ann  author  nf  tk. 

i  ress.  editorial  desk  by  33%,  reporters  50%,  Washington  Merry- 

n  o  a  „  mechanical  department,  70%,  and  ad-  Time,  Inc.,  pub- 

.An^rTcanX^ife  vertising  depsri^nt  by  90%,  Mr.  War-  of  TJ^  m^azine,  for  violation 


local  of  9%  and  a  gain  in  classified  of  Hohoke  Transeript-Telegram,  Pittsfield  Berk- 
qqcff  shire  Evening  Eagle. 

MlCHIO%N 

One  himdred  and  seventy-six  eve-  Adrian  Telegram,  Battle  Creek  Enqulrer- 
ning  papers  had  a  2.7%  gain  in  na-  News.  B^ton  Harbor  News-Palladium,  Es- 
Q  SSV  i_«,  l_«_l  „  19  Jcr  eanab.1  Press.  Grand  Rapids  Heralil.  Iron 

tional,  an  8.4%  loss  in  local  and  a  IZ.4%  Mountain  News,  Jae  kson  Citizen-Patriot, 
gain  in  classified.  Kalamazoo  Gazette.  Menominee  HeraM-Leader. 

3.3%  loss  in  national;  a  4%  gain  m  min.nesota 

lo<»l  and  two-hundredths  of  one  per  Allxrt  Is-a  Tnbun^  Austin  Herald.  Fari 

banit  News,  Ribbing  Tribune,  Mankato  Free 

cent  gam  m  classuied.  i-rrss. 

Indi<»tive  of  the  monthly  problems  Missouri 

of  ^ese  pai^rs  is  a  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  report  on  58  sedaiia  Capital. 


PEARSON  SUES  TIME 

WASHiNcnoN,  Sept.  22— Drew  Pear¬ 
son,  author  of  the  “Washington  Merry- 


53  Morning  Papers 
1943  1942 

National  ...  13,919,266  13,029,886 

Local  .  61,930,048  68,104,059 

Classified  ...  16,278,108  15,813,591 

Total  .  92,127,422  96,947,536 


176  Evening  Papers 


70  Sunday  Papers 


Grand  Total 


1943 

37,051,585 

224,233373 

46,115,600 

307,401,058 


1942 

36,065,859 

246355374 

40,996383 

323,317;416 


1943 

2,098,969 

28,701,395 

5,710,989 

36,511,353 


1942 

2,173,048 

27332485 

5,709379 

35,414,612 


1943 

53,069320 

314,865316 

68,104,697 

436,039|833 


1942 

51368,793 

341391318 

623193S3 

455,679314 


of  copyri^t.  The  columnist  claims 
the  magazine  “lifted”  a  paragraph 
from  his  Feb.  11,  1943,  release  and 
published  it  in  the  Feb.  22  edition.  The 
item  referred  to  the  likelihood  that 
Thurman  Arnold  would  leave  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  to  become  a  Fed¬ 
eral  judge. 
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McCreery  Finds 
Humor  in  Ads 
Very  Successful 

Store  Explcxins  War  Work  of 
Manuiacturers;  Helps  Public 
Understand  Goods  Shortage 

With  advertisements  touched  with 
humor,  such  as  the  one  headed,  “No, 
you  don’t  have  to  wear  a  camouflage 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


PARK  &  ULFORD  has  just  released 
a  new  fall  advertising  drive,  double 
last  fall’s,  on  its  face  powder,  per¬ 
fumes  and  lipsticks.  The  American 
Weekly  and  56  daily  newspapers  in 
51  cities  will  be  used,  and  a  total  227,- 
000,000  separate  advertisements  will 
appear  during  the  campaign  in  sizes 
ranging  from  210  to  150  lines.  In  ad¬ 
dition  with  sales  thus  far  this  year  at 
imprecedented  heights,  Park  &  Til- 
ford  released  its  fall  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  on  Tintex  Tints  and  Dyes.  The 
drive  is  the  largest  for  this  season  in 
a  quarter  century  of  Tintex  history, 
and  the  budget  is  250%  above  last 
fall’s.  With  once-a-week  and  twice- 
a-week  insertions  ranging  in  size  from 
471  to  100  lines,  a  total  of  381,000,000 
separate  advertisements  will  be  run 
in  the  American  Weekly  and  113 
newspapers  in  92  cities.  The  schediile 
represents  an  increase  over  last  fall 
of  90%  in  the  number  of  advertising 
impressions,  of  84%  in  the  .number  of 
cities,  and  of  80%  in  the  number  of 
newspapers.  Copy  is  tied  in  with  the 
government’s  conservation  program. 
Charles  M.  Storm  Co.  handles  both  ac¬ 
counts. 

With  the  football  season  getting  im- 
der  way  and  the  Third  War  Loan  drive 
well  started  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Indiana  released  an  ad  titled  “Goal  to 
Go!”  to  1,270  newspapers  this  week. 
The  illustration  shows  Uncle  Sam  car¬ 
rying  the  ball  and  scattering  Hitler 
and  Tojo  right  and  left  while  the  copy 
says,  “Victory  is  our  goal — but  you 
know  how  the  enemy  fights  inside  the 
five-yard  line,”  and  urges  the  public 
to  buy  bonds. 

Emphasizing  its  three-way  war  job, 
including  its  heavy  bomber  modifica¬ 
tion  center  in  Denver,  a  contract  air 
cargo  division  for  the  Air  Transport 
Command,  and  its  regular  commer¬ 
cial  operations.  Continental,  Air 
Lines  is  placing  an  ad  headed,  “Triple 
Threat  Against  the  Axis!”,  in  news¬ 
papers  in  its  area  and  in  several  trade 
publications. 

Sponsored  by-  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Institute,  the  first  comprehensive  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  campaign  in  the 
history  of  the  bituminous  coal  indus¬ 
try  will  be  launched  soon.  Magazines, 
including  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Life,  Newsweek,  American  Home,  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly  and  Harpers,  and  coal, 
coal  mining  and  building  trades  pa¬ 
pers  will  be  used.  Arthur  Kudner, 
Inc.,  handles  the  account. 

Pillsbury’s  new  flour.  Golden  Bake 
Mix,  containing  soy,  will  be  introduced 
late  this  month  by  five-column  ads  in 
New  York,  Buffalo,  and  Western  New 
England  divisions,  radio  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  and  car  cards. 

C-H-B  Condiments  are  being  fea¬ 
tured  in  130  far-western  newspapers 
with  1,000-line  two-color  insertions 
intermingled  with  280-line  ones.  Copy, 
prepared  by  Brisacher, .  Davis  &  Van 
Norden,  San  Francisco,  strives  to 
maintain  the  brand  name  and  support 
the  war  effort. 

j  1- u  j  11  -  -m.  Frankfort  Distilleries,  Inc.,  is 

and  polished  up  like  new.  The  con-  using  newspapers  in  key  cities  in  most 

cern  collected  so  niany  irons  that  it  of  the  “open”  states  to  announce  the 

supplied  some  to  other  dealers.  new  OPA  whisky  ceiling  prices. 

_  .  ,  . _  _  Abernathy  said  that  since  so  many  Young  &  Rubicam  handles  the  copy 

the  manufacturers  have  been  delighted  shortage  of  Irons  developed  In  that  furniture  items  had  become  scarce  his  which  will  use  600-line  space  three 

with  this  reversal  in  approad^  and  city  recently  and  new  ones  could  not  concern  had  switched  from  advertising  times  a  week  for  30  days. 

that  they  appreciate  its  value  in  as-  be  bought  for  love  or  money.  to  sell  to  advertising  to  buy,  and  that  Lever  Bros,  has  begun  its  fall  ad- 

suring  customers  that  while  individual  Sensing  the  situation  the  concern  it  had  paid  good  dividends.  His  con-  vertising  campaigns  for  Lux  through 

manfacturers  may  not  be  able  to  sup-  began 'advertising  in  the  newspapers,  cem  for  1943  is  showing  a  33-1/3%  J.  Walter  Thompson  and  for  Rinso 

ply  full  assortments,  each  will  con-  spending  up  to  $150  per  month  mostly  increase  in  sales  over  1944  despite  the  through  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan. 

tinue  producing  some  goods  thereby  in  classified  display,  offering  to  buy  shortage  of  new  merchandise.  (Continued  on  page  84) 


HEAD  NEW  YORK  REPRESENTATIVES 


Herbert  W.  Moloney  of  Paul  Block  &  Associates  (second  from  left),  is  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Newspaper  Representatives  Association  of  New  York  suc¬ 
ceeding  George  R.  Keti  of  the  Ketz  Agency,  Inc.,  left.  Next  to  Mr.  Moloney  is 
Frank  R.  Meeker  of  Osborn,  Scolero,  Meeker  &  Co.,  elected  vice-president,  and 
Gerald  B.  McDonald  of  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmar  Co.,  secretary,  right.  Herbert 
Hatfield  of  Reynolds-Fitzgereld,  Inc.,  was  elected  treasurer. 

HERBERT  W.  MOLONEY  of  Paul  named  William  T.  Cresmer  of  Wil- 
Block  &  Associates  was  elected  pres-  liams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co.,  Chi- 
ident  of  the  Newspaper  Represents-  cago,  and  also  named  Fred  F.  Par- 

tives  Association  _  sons  of  the  Ward  Griffith  Co.,  Inc., 

of  New  York  Chicago,  as  treasurer.  (E.  &  P.,  Sept. 


McCreary's  illustration  appearing  ovar 
the  line.  "No,  you  don't  have  to  wear  a 
camouflage  nightie  to  bed." 

nightie  to  bed,”  McCreery,  New  York 
department  store,  has  been  approach¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  merchandise  short¬ 
ages. 


vice  -  president;  son.  Walker  &  Co.;  Leslie  H.  Brown- 

Gerald  B.  Me-  holtz  of  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.;  and 

Donald  of  Wil-  Roderick  W.  Matteson  of  Story,  Brooks 

liams,  Lawrence  &  Finley,  Inc.  Continuing  as  members 

&  Cresmer  Co.,  of  the  committee  are  Herbert  W.  Beyea 

secretary;  and  of  the  Rodney  BoOne  Organization 

Herbert  Hatfield  _  _  and  Don  Patterson,  Scripps-Howard. 

of  Reynolds-  William  T.  Cresmer  Also  at  the  New  York  meeting,  the 
Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  treasurer.  following  directors  ,were  elected  for 

In  the  election  of  officers  of  the  the  national  organization:  Monroe  H. 
American  Association  of  Newspaper  Long  of  the-.  Branham  '  Company; 
Representatives  Mr.  Moloney  was  Leonard  L.  Marshall  of  John  B.  Wood- 
named  vice-president  and  Mr.  Me-  ward,  Inc.;  and  Ray  H.  McKinney  of 
Donald,  secretary.  Chicago  represen-  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  outgoing  pres- 
tatives  who  this  year  had  the  privilege  ident  of  the  AANR.  --Continuing  as  a 
of  electing  the  president  last  week  New  York  director,  is  Mr.  Meeker. 


When  it  became  evident  that  cus¬ 
tomers  were  merely  irritated  by  ad¬ 
vertising  which  emphasized  that  they 
couldn’t  hav^  this  or  that  because  of 
the  war,  that  this  type  of  approach 
did  nothing  to  stem  scai%  buying,  and 
that,  in  fact,  it  actually  hindered  the 
war  effort  by  creating  antagonism, 

MeCreery  determined  to  do  something 
positive  about  the  situation. 

Thereupoh  the  store  delved  behind 
the  excuse,  “Wsr/*  and  discovered 
what  such  manufacturers  as  Coty  and 
Vanity  Fair  were  making  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  .shortage  of  their  civilian 
products.  ITie  former,  for  example, 
is  making  camouflage  cream,  the  lat¬ 
ter,  camouflage  netting. 

,  .Tk*  Light  Touch 

From  this  information  newspaper 
advertising  with  a  light  touch,  with 
cartoon-type  illustrations,  general  in- 
formatitm  about  the  manufacturer’s 
war  activities,  and  with  plugs  for  the 
brand  name  and  the  store  was  de¬ 
veloped.  » 

Typical  of  the  copy  is  that  which 
followed  the  above  mentioned  head¬ 
line:  “‘We  knew  you  would  if  priori¬ 
ties  demanded  it.  You’ve  accepted  that  each  warrants 
substitutions  and  shortages  so  cheer¬ 
fully  so  far.  But  Vanity  Fair  is 
working  overtime  today  to  prevent 
that  very  thing.  While  one  hand  is 
busy  producing  quantities  of  camou¬ 
flage  netting  to  protect  our  men  and 
equipment  overseas,  the  other  is  still 
tiuning  out  pretty  underthings.  Do 
you  wonder  that  McCreery  is  proud 

to  act  as  middleman  for  such  a  two-  ,  _ _  _  ^  _ „ 

fisted,  hard-hitting  outfit  as  Vanity  to  collect  and  recondition  some  5,000 
Fair?”  ^  used  electric  pressing  irons,  the  Aber- 

Lois  Munn,  McCreery’s  advertising  nathy  Furniture  Company,  Birming- 
manager,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  ham,  helped  fill  in  the  breach  when  a 


providing,  in  the  aggregate,  sufficient  old  and  discarded  irons  for  cash.  Ern- 
merchandise  for  all  needs.  est  H.  Abernathy,  proprietor,  said  he 

The  government,  too,  according  to  knew  there  must  be  lots  of  old  irons 
Miss  Munn,  is  pleased  with  the  ads  laid  away  in  attics  and  basements  be- 
and  feels  that  those  for  such  concerns  causes  women  in  normal  times  pre- 
as  Vanity  Fair  and  Van  Raalte,  both.,  ferred  to  buy  a  new  iron,  rather  than 
makers  of*  underwear,  will  ease  the  have  an  old  one  repaired,  and  why  not 
textile  situation.  -  as  new  ones  could  be  purchased  for 

-Warrant  Separata  Ads  ^  cents  a  month  on  the  light  bills. 

Also,  Miss  Munn,  who  is  opposed  The  advertising  carried  a  patriotic 
to  running  War  Bond  advertising,  for  appeal— the  need  of  war  workers  and 
example,  in  with  merchandise,  feeling  others  for  irons,  especially  since  the 

laundries  were  overcrowded  and  in 

_ _  some  cases  turning  away  work.  The 

factual  jobs  to  be  done  and  appeal  worked  and  irons  began  to 
which  cannot  be  treated  other  Pour  into  the  store.  ’They  were  pur- 
'iously,  every  opportunity  to  chased  at  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  each 
irimness  ought  to  be  availed,  depending  on  condition  and  after  be- 
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Richard  Compton  Says 
Advertising  Getting  Soft 

He  Feels  That  Competition  Is  Essential 
To  Successful  Ad&  That  Business 
Should  Do  Post-War  Advertising  Now 
By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LASHER 


“THE  WAR  PERIOD  hasn’t  taught 
advertising  a  thing!  Instead,  adver¬ 
tising  is  getting  soft,  for  it  needs  stiff 
competition  t  o 
keep  up  its 
standards,”  was 
the  forthright 
statement  Rich- 
a  n  d  Compton, 
president  of 
Con^ton  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.,  made 
to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

This  advertis- 
i  n  g  executive 
feels  and  has 
persuaded  his 
clients  that  ad¬ 
vertising  today  must  be  pre-  or  post¬ 
war  advertising,  that  it  must  sell  just 
as  hard  as  it  would  if  the  market  were 
glutted  and  filled  with  competitors, 
that  it  must  create  and  maintain  un¬ 
fulfilled  desires  which  will  find  their 
fruition  when  markets  are  again  open. 

“All  this  treacle,  this  sticky  senti¬ 
mentality  we  see  on  all  sides  in  adver¬ 
tising  accomplishes  exactly  nothing,” 
he  stated. 

Valuable  Advertising 

However,  he  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
public  relations  advertising,  which  he 
feels  advertising  in  general  has  han¬ 
dled  extremely  well  in  the  war  years. 
But  here  again  he  points  out  that  the 
best  of  this  is  that  which  sells.  For 
example,  he  cited  those  industries 
which  are  explaining  themselves  and 
their  war  work  to  the  public  thereby 
overcoming  their  innate  impersonal¬ 
ity,  identifying  themselves  to  their 
advantage  with  their  customers,  and 
creating  post-war  outlets. 

He  also  feels  highly  valuable  much 
of  the  advertising  being  done  by  the 
oil  and  gasoline  companies,  which  by 
urging  persons  to  keep  their  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  good  condition,  to  have 
their  spark  plugs  ground,  etc.,  are 
keeping  their  dealers,  the  foundation 
of  their  selling  structure,  functioning, 
as  well  as  keeping  their  names  alive. 

Taking  food  products  as  another  ex¬ 
ample,  Mr.  Compton  pictured  the 
housewife  who  has  formed  the  habit 
of  buying  a  certain  brand  of  soap  and 
now  finds  that  time  and  again  when 
she  wants  it,  it  isn’t  on  the  shelves. 
Of  necessity  she  buys  another  brand, 
and  having  bought  it,  according  to 
proved  statistics,  she  will  read  the 
new  brand’s  advertising  more  often 
and  with  greater  interest. 

<  Should  Hit  Hard 

I  If  that  advertising,  according  to  Mr. 
Compton,  is  hard-hitting,  if  it  con¬ 
stantly  emphasizes  the  product’s  ef¬ 
fectiveness,  the  chances  are  favorable 
£  that  she  will  continue  to  buy  the  new 
\  brand. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  old 
i  brand  has  kept  its  standard  up,  if  it 

ihas  not  gotten  weak  and  negative,  it 
can  by  constantly  reminding  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  by  fostering  her  purchasing 
habit  in  her  mind,  retain  her  patron- 

i _ 


age  for  the  time  when  the  product  is 
again  available. 

Mr.  Compton  also  believes  that  after 
the  war  competition  will  be  stronger 
than  ever  before,  because  salesmen 
and  promotion  men,  having  been  held 
in  leash  so  long,  will  be  ready  to  go 
with  hard-selling  ideas,  and  because 
the  country  is  no  longer  growing  at  a 
great  rate,  and  will  have  to  take  its 
markets  away  from  its  competitors. 
All  of  them  will  be  striving  especially 
hard  to  get  the  “either  or”  customer 
with  eye-arresting  ads  and  appealing 
packages,  he  said. 

One  of  the  means  of  maintaining  or 
attaining  the  essential  high  standards 
which  industry  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  will  have  to  take,  explained  Mr. 
Compton,  is  the  spreading  of  monetary 
returns  throughout  the  entire  com¬ 
pany  instead  of  concentrating  it  in  the 
pockets  of  relatively  few  persons. 

“Advertising  is  tough — business  is 
tough — if  it  is  to  perpetuate  itself,  it 
must  remain  in  this  state,”  positively 
concluded  Mr.  Compton.  “If  adver¬ 
tising  continues  to  slack  in  its  pace, 
it  will  get  soft,  as  soft  as  an  athlete 
when  his  muscles  turn  to  useless  fat.” 

CUT  SATURDAY  ISSUE 

As  a  temporary  measure  for  war¬ 
time  conservation  of  paper,  for  the 
next  five  weeks  the  Saturday  issue  of 
the  Birminghavi  News  will  be  reduced 
from  12  to  10  pages  and  the  tabloid 
magazine  will  be  omitted  Sunday. 


AD  SAYS  "DON'T  BUY" 

In  positive  language  Roebock’s 
Liquor  Stores,  St.  Louis,  says  in  a  full- 
page  ad  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  “  ‘Poor  or  Roebock’  Says  Again 
and  Again,  DON’T  BUY  LIQUOR— 
buy  War  Bonds.”  The  ad,  which 
carries  nothing  in  addition  to  this 
statement  but  the  addresses  of  six  Roe¬ 
bock  stores,  is  one  of  a  series. 

■ 

Agency  Head  Sees 
Increase  in 
Attention  to  Ads 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  20  —  Current 
trends  in  wartime  advertising  were 
reported  at  the  Fall  conference  of  the 
Interstate  Advertising  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation,  held  at  the  ^njamin  Frank¬ 
lin  Hotel  here.  Sept  18,  by  Charles  H. 
Eyles,  president  of  the  Richard  A. 
Foley  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  in  the 
principal  address  of  the  meeting,  his 
topic  being  “What  Kind  of  Copy?” 
Outlining  some  of  these  trends,  Mr. 
Eyles  declared  them  to  be; 

“1.  An  awareness  trend;  namely, 
that  all  the  way  down  from  govern¬ 
ment  to  business,  and  to  individuals, 
the  social  importance  of  advertising 
in  all  its  forms  has  received  greater 
recognition  in  the  past  year  of  all-out 
war  that  could  have  been  possible 
from  any  commrecially  directed  effort 
in  peace  time.  Advertising  has  served 
sc  well  in  this  war  that  it  has,  with¬ 
out  question,  developed  an  awareness 
and  an  understanding  of  its  economic 
and  social  value  which  will  carry  on 
through  the  post-war  period  and  far 
beyond.  This  is  a  great  achievement 
for  the  entire  advertising  profession. 

Increase  in  AtteoHoa 

“2.  Most  significant  trend  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  has  been  the  re¬ 
markable  increase  of  attention  that 
people,  both  men  and  women,  are  giv¬ 
ing  to  advertisements  that  have  to  do 


with  the  accomplishments  and  con¬ 
tributions  American  industry  is  mak¬ 
ing  to  the  war  effort.  This  phen¬ 
omenon  is  foreshadowed  by  a  similar 
increase  in  the  attention  given  to  the 
serious  aspects  of  general  newspap>er 
reading. 

“3.  A  growing  social  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  advertisers,  and  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  the  informative 
content  of  advertising.  A  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  ‘mere  advertising,’ 
and  an  increasing  desire  to  publish  ad¬ 
vertising  which  performs  a  definite 
public  service  and  is  obviously  of 
value  to  the  reader  as  well  as  to  the 
advertiser.  This  basic  trend  away 
from  ballyhoo  and  toward  more 
‘meat’  in  advertising  copy  is  outstand¬ 
ing. 

“4.  A  trend  at  present  in  institutional 
as  distinguished  from  selling  copy 
toward  a  more  constructive  and  help¬ 
ful  type  of  advertising  rather  than  that 
which  brags  about  a  company’s  ac¬ 
complishments  or  glories  in  the  award 
of  an  Army  or  Navy  ‘E.’  ” 

Regarding  copy  for  retail  stores.  Mr. 
Eyles  expressed  the  thought  that  it 
might  be  a  good  thing  if  some  stores 
never  advertised  specific  items,  but 
should  advertise  for  “traffic” — inducing 
people  to  visit  the  store  so  all  the 
merchandise,  or  most  of  it,  can  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  prospective  buyers. 

Fast  Moving  Company 

Newspaper  advertising,  said  Mr. 
Eyles,  was  his  first  love  and  still  is. 
Today,  he  added,  newspapers  are  in 
their  glory.  Even  with  radio  giving 
spot  announcements  of  what  is  going 
on,  people  rely  on  newspapers  to  tell 
them  what  really  happened  and  why. 

“When  an  advertiser  uses  newspa¬ 
pers  he  is  in  fast-moving  company,” 
said  the  speaker.  “For  his  product,  for 
his  store,  for  his  service.  People  pay 
for  the  opportunity  of  reading  news 
and  advertising.  We  advertising  men 
are  too  inclined  to  take  it  for  granted — 
the  tremendous  power  not  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  or  adequately  used. 

“Oppiortunity  for  the  advertiser 
knocks  every  time  an  eiiitibn  or  an 
issue  comes  off  the  press,  whether  in  a 
small  town  or  a  metropolitan  center.” 

Newspapers  in  smaller  communities, 
he  added,  are  the  grass  ’  root  places. 
Too  often  they  are  overlooked  by  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  seldom  adequately  used 
to  promote  their  businesses. 

■ 

Masefield  Says  Puzzles 
Are  Only  Solace  Now 

Poet  Laureate  John  Masefield  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Times,  London,'  Sept. 
21  to  thank  the  newsi)ap)er  for  its 
crossword  puzzles,  according  to  a 
New  York  Times  dispatch. 

'  “Fbr  a  good  many  years  now,  Mr. 
Masefield  wrote,  puzzles  were  about 
the  only  things  in  any  p>aper  that  gave 
him  and  his  wife  any  solace.  ‘Doctor 
Johnson,”  Mr.  Masefield  said,  'whose 
virtuous  life  you  would  have  length¬ 
ened  would  have  praised  you  fittingly 
in  some  such  words  as  these:  “You 
seldom  move  either  pity  or  terror,  but 
you  often  elevate  the  sentiments;  you 
seldom  pierce  the  breast  but  always 
delight  and  often  improve  the  under¬ 
standing.”  ’  ” 

HAD  WAR  BOND  ISSUE 

The  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  devoted 
its  Sept.  9  edition  to  the  Ttiird  War 
Loan  drive.  In  four  sections,  totaling 
44  pages,  the  edition  carried  4,500 
inches  of  advertising  devoted  entirely 
to  the  War  Loan.  Two  red  banner 
lines  on  page  one  announced  that  the 
edition  was  dedicated  to  the  patriotic 
task. 


PRESENTATION  ON  BASIC  NEWSPAPER  VALUES 

The  latest  sales  presentation  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  on  Basic  Newspaper 
Values,  gets  an  examination  at  the  Saptamber  meeting  of  the  Bureau's  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  from  (left  to  right)  William  Wallace,  chairman  and  president,  NAEA,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Toronto  Star;  Stuart  M.  Chambers,  advertising  manager,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  and  William  EHyson,  Jr.,  Advertising  manager,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  &  Nevrs  Leader.  Basically  the  presentation,  produced  under  the  direction  of 
John  W.  Barndollar,  bureau  field  socretary,  is  an  analysis  of  the  intimacy  of  tha  typical 
relationships  of  a  middle-sixad  American  city  newspaper  with  the  people  it  serves.  So 
far  a  single-copy  production,  the  presentation  concentrates  on  demonstrating  the  always 
well-known  but  not  always  remembered  functions  of  the  newspaper  in  welding  together 
the  life  of  every  community,  of  being  not  a  medium  alone  but  also  an  indispansibla 
factor  in  American  life.  Though  not  primarily  based  on  wartime  advertising  problems 
as  such,  it  strikes  at  the  foonoation  of  today's  newspaper  advertising  performance  by 
showing  the  paper’s  essentiality  in  keeping  people  informed  of  such  things  as  rationing 
and,  in  addition,  it  lays  strong  emphasis  on  the  newspaper  as  a  leader  in  the  individual 
community  at  all  times. 
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Donald  Nelson  Sees 
Less  Newsprint  In  ’44 

Letter  to  Boren  Committee  Says  Canadians  Will 
Continue  210,000-Ton-Per-Month  Shipment 
This  Year  .  .  .  Harold  Boeschenstein  Named 


EDITOR  <5.  PUBLISHER 


WASHINGTON,  Sept.  21— Congress 

was  told  today  that  Canadian  pro¬ 
ducers  will  continue  to  furnish  United 
States  newspapers  with  210,000  tons  of 
newsprint  monthly  for  the  rest  of  this 
year,  but  that  1944  will  bring  lessened 
shipments  and  other  problems  for 
which  no  solutions  are  in  sight. 

Chairman  Donald  M.  Nelson  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  gave  this  in¬ 
formation  in  a  letter  to  the  Boren 
Committee  which  is  investigating 
newsprint  problems  under  House 
mandate.  The  message,  in  four  typed 
pages,  was  sent  to  Rep.  Lyle  H.  Boren 
ot  Oklahoma,  committee  chairman. 

“The  guarantee  against  diminution 
of  supplies  for  the  remaining  months 
of  1943  will  make  it  possible  to  hold 
the  next  curtailment,  effective  Oct.  1, 
to  the  5%  figure  recommended  by  the 
Newspaper  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,”  Mr.  Nelson  said. 

Based  pa  Caaodiaa  Information 

The  WPB  chief  based  his  report  on 
fourth  quarter  shipments  and  the  1944 
outlook  on  information  given  to  him 
by  Donald  Gordon,  Chairman  of  the 
Canadian  Wartime  Price  and  Trade 
Board.  It  was  the  first  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  assurance  that  the  210,000- 
tons  monthly  receipts  could  be  counted 
on  by  United  States  publishers  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year. 

Chairman  Nelson’s  letter  also  was 
his  first  report  to  Congress  on  news¬ 
print  since  the  Boren  Committee  be¬ 
gan  hearings  in  the  summer,  which 
were  extended  into  sessions  in  recent 
months  in  domestic  and  Canadian 
producing  areas. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  assisted  in  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  report  by  Harold  Boeschen¬ 
stein  who  has  b^n  appointed  co¬ 
ordinator  of  four  WPB  bureaus  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  producticm  of  pulp- 
wood,  pulp,  paper  and  paper  products. 
These  bureaus  are:  lumber  and  lum¬ 
ber  products;  pulp  and  paper;  con¬ 
tainers;  printing  and  publishing. 

The  established  personnel  of  those 
bureaus  will  maintain  immediate  con¬ 
tact  with  Mr.  Boeschenstein  who,  in 
turn,  will  report  to  Mr.  Nelson  on 
production  and  use  of  the  products. 

The  new  coordinator  is  president 
and  general  manager  of  Owens  Com¬ 
ing  Fiberglas  Corporation,  a  native  of 
Edwardsville,  Ill.,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1896,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  in  the  class  of  1920. 
He  was  employed  by  a  bank  and  by 
a  railroad  terminal  company  before 
becoming  an  officer  of  an  aflUiate  of 
Illinois  Glass  Company,  his  first  con¬ 
nection  with  the  business  which  has 
been  his  life  work.  He  is  a  director 
of  numerous  banks  and  industrial 
companies.  In  the  First  World  War 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  as  a  lieutenant  of  ordnance. 
His  home  is  in  Perrysburg,  O. 

Nelfoa's  Letter 

The  Nelson  letter  to  Chairman  Boren 
follows: 

My  dear  Mr.  Boren; 

On  flw^pccasion  of  the  reconvening 
of  Congress  and  the  return  of  your 
Committee  from  its  tour  of  inspection 
to  study  the  sources  of  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply,  I  am  submitting  this  interim  re¬ 
port  on  the  current  situation  as  it  af¬ 
fects  newspaper  publishers.  There  are 
two  a^>ects  to  the  problem:  (a)  ad¬ 
justment  of  newsprint  consumption 
so  that  it  is  brought  into  balance  with 


the  supply,  and  (b)  the  development 
of  ways  and  means  to  maintain  and, 
if  possible,  increase  the  supply  of  wood 
for  all  pulp  and  paper  uses,  including 
newsprint. 

A— Adlsstmaat  of  Newsprial 
CoBsumptiea 

The  maximum  supply  of  newsprint, 
other  than  inventories  now  in  the 
hands  of  publishers,  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  this  year  is  870,000  tons — 
comprising  630,000  tons  from  Canada, 
200,000  tons  from  the  United  States 
and  40,000  tons  from  Newfoundland. 

At  the  present  rate  of  consumption 
permitted  by  War  Production  ^ard 
limitation  orders,  the  requirements  for 
the  fourth  quarter  would  total  approx¬ 
imately  1,0^,680  tons,  as  follows: 

Tons 

Quotas  for  daily  newspapers.  843,680 


WASHINGTON,  Sept.  20— A  supple¬ 
mental  list  of  148  newspapers  which 
have  received  grants  of  additional 
newsprint  for  the  third  quarter  has 
been  made  available  by  the  WPB 
printing  and  publishing  division,  ac- 
coxmting  for  22,128  additional  tons. 

This  is  the  second  listing  of  third 
quarter  allocations  and  another  will 
^  made  public  in  about  two  weeks 
carrying  what  is  expected  to  be  the 
largest  grants  of  the  quarter  and  in¬ 
cluding  many  metropolitan  dailies, 
llie  first  list  on  Sept.  8  covered  81 
papers  and  amoimt^  to  4,427  tons. 
This  brings  extra  tonnage  to  date  in 
this  quarter  to  26,555. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year,  66,000  tons  of  newsprint  were 
allowed  on  appeals,  representing  8% 
the  total  used;  in  the  second  quar¬ 
ter,  57,000  tons,  or  6^%  of  the  total 
(XHisumption,  were  released  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  appeals;  the  third  and  fourth 
quarter  estimates  are  60,000  tons  or 
1Vi%  of  consumption  for  each  three- 
month  term. 

Today’s  listing,  indicating  the  name 
of  the  receiving  newspaper,  city  of 
publication,  and  tonnage  granted,  fol¬ 
lows: 


S'cwsfapcr  and  City  Tonnage 

Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald. . .  25 

Philadelphia  Record .  701 

HilUdale  (Mich.)  Daily  News .  6 

Xewspaper  Printing  Corp.,  El  Paso...  144 

San  Francisco  Xews .  289 

Washington  Daily  News. .  312 

Pittsburgh  Press .  454 

Cleveland  Press  .  238 

St.  Louis  Star-Tinics .  205 

San  FrancUoo  Call-Bulletin .  405 

Fort  Worth  Star- Telegram .  310 

Ttdedo  Blade .  166 

Newark  Sunday  Call .  43 

Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph .  641 

Toledo  Times .  91 

Panama  City  (Fla.)  NWs-Herald .  49 

Oakland  Tribune .  500 

Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News .  14 

Buffalo  Evening  News .  531 


Estimated  grants  on  appeals. 

Country  weeklies  . 

Non-newspaper  uses  (Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  Shopping 
News  Periodicals,  Commer¬ 
cial  Printing,  etc.) .  85,000 

These  facts  concerning  the  supply  of 
newsprint  were  present^  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Industry  Advisory  Committee  at 
its  meeting  on  Sept.  2, 1943.  After  con¬ 
sideration,  the  committee  reemn- 
mended  an  additional  cut  in  quotas 
on  a  sliding  scale  which  would  result 
in  a  net  reduction  of  approximately 
5%,  or  42,000  tons.  Total  consump¬ 
tion  would  thus  amount  to  964,^ 
tons,  or  94,000  tons  more  than  the 
supply.  liie  publishers’  advisory 
committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  this 
deficit  could  safely  be  met  by  reduc¬ 
tion  on  inventory  stocks  currently  car¬ 
ried  by  newspapers. 

Since  Jan.,  1943,  inventory  stocks 
of  publishers  reporting  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Ibiblishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  ranged  from  a  low  of 
243,750  tons  in  April,  1939  to  a  high 
of  529,507  tons  in  October,  1942.  The 
latest  published  figures  show  that  the 
422  newspapers  reporting  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspapers  Publidiers’  Associa¬ 
tion  had  a  total  inventory  of  441,254 
tons  on  July  31,  1943.  This  compares 
with  454,439  tons  on  July  31  last  year 
and  361,053  tons  on  July  31,  1941.  As 


New  York  Journal  of  Commerce .  40 

Kiversidr  (Cal.)  Daily  Press .  32 

Drovers  Journal  Publishing  Co.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City .  21 

Nashville  Newspaper  Printing  Corpn.  249 

Attleboro  (Mass.)  Daily  Sun .  7 

Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News .  78 

New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  Pub’g  Co.  562 

Dallas  Morning  News .  450 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal .  45 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Observer....  60 

Newark  Evening  News .  394 

Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times .  10 

Memphis  Publishing  Co .  428 

Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune .  10 

.\kron  Beacon  Journal .  450 

Watertown  (S.  D.)  Public  Opinion. .. .  3 

Bristol  (Conn.)  Press  Publishing  Co.  8 

Easton  (Pa.)  Daily  Express .  23 

Hamilton  (O.)  Journal-News .  6 

Chicago  Defender .  144 

Lruisville  Defender .  10 

Union  City  (N*.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch..  4 

Jamaica  Long  Island  Daily  Press....  114 

Buffalo  Courier- Express .  200 

Savannah  Morning  News .  103 

Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times .  24 

Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard .  28 

York  (Pa.)  Gazette  &  Daily .  41 

Newport  (R.  I.)  Daily  News .  5 

El  Dorado  (Ark.)  News-Times .  7 

Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Joumal . . .  30 

I..a  Porte  (Ind.)  Herald  Argus .  10 

Chicago  Herald  American .  1,200 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers  Inc .  19 

Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  Journal . .  70 

Newark  Star-L^ger .  114 

Michigan  Chronicle,  Detroit .  29 

Dayton  Journal  Herald  Post .  70 

San  Diego  Union  Tribune .  640 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star .  10 

Galveston  News .  14 

Portland  Oregonian .  470 

Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Publishing  Co .  6 

Mobile  Press  Register .  339 

Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  Inc.  118 

Moline  (III.)  Dispatch .  12 

St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat .  402 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening  Post .  177 

Los  Angeles  Times .  1,772 

Corning  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Leader .  13 

Provo  (Utah)  Daily  Herald-Sunday 

Herald  .  11 

Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star .  47 

.Marshffeld  (Wis.)  News-Herald .  4 

Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Tribune . '...  4 

Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial .  45 

Dayton  Daily  News .  193 

Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  N'ew  Era-Sentinel  7 

Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post  Journal .  85 


of  Sept.  31,  1943,  it  is  estimated 
that  these  stocks  will  total  about  4(X),- 
000  tons.  The  anticipated  reduction  of 
inventories  resulting  from  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  reduction  in  con¬ 
sumption  proposed  for  the  fourth 
quarter  would  leave  approximately 
300,000  tons  in  inventory  on  Dec.  31, 
1943,  compared  with  479,349  tons  on 
Dec.  31,  1942,  and  385,296  tons  on 
Dec.  31,  1941. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  to  the 
Newspaper  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  that  consumption  through  the 
fourth  quarter  at  a  relatively  high 
rate  involves  a  depletion  of  reserves 
at  two  points — the  publishers’  inven¬ 
tories  of  newsprint  and  the  mills’  in¬ 
ventories  of  wood  and  pulp.  To  main¬ 
tain  the  supply  of  870,000  tons  of 
newsprint  from  the  mills  will  require 
a  severe  drain  upon  inventories  of 
wood  and  pulp. 

Canada’s  agreement  to  deliver  news¬ 
print  at  the  rate  of  210,000  tons  per 
month  extends  only  to  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter  of  1943.  A  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me  on  Sept.  9  by  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Committee  of  the  Combined 
Production  and  Resources  Board  and 
the  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board, 
which  includes  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  states  that  it  is  the  (pinion 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram...  IJO 

.'Mexandria  (Va.)  Gazette .  3 

Hickory  (N.  C.)  Daily  News .  14 

Corpus  Christ!  Caller  Times .  98 

Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald  Pub’g  Co.  9 

Chicago  Journal  of  Ck)mmerce .  Ig 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  La  Prensa .  18 

Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat .  4 

Amarillo  Globe  News .  75 

Muskegon  Chronicle .  SI 

Ravenna  (Ohio)  Evening  Record-Daily 

Courier  .  10 

Napa  (Cal.)  Register .  8 

Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News .  15 

Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press .  iO 

Texarkana  Newspapers  Inc .  6 

Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal  Co.,  100 

Lewiston  (Pa.)  Sentinel .  5 

Cumberland  (Md.)  Times  and  Alle- 

ganian  Ck> .  19 

Tucson  Newspapers  Inc .  40 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal .  180 

Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Newspapers  Inc....  I 

Jack.son  Citizen  Patriot .  30 

Lawton  (Okla.)  Omstitution .  23 

Palm  Beach  Publications  Inc .  23 

Atlanta  Constitution  .  141 

Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle-Times .  30 

Champaign-Urbana  (III.)  Evening 

(Courier  .  11 

Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American  News....  4 

Houston  Chronicle .  100 

Burlington  (N.  C.)  Times  News .  8 

Atlanta  Journal .  218 

Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette .  9 

Waltham  (Mass.)  Publishing  Co .  13 

Binghamton  (N.  V.)  Sun .  22 

Los  Angeles  Examiner .  1,626 

Macomb  (III.)  Journal .  8 

N'ew  York  La  Prensa .  13 

Newspaper  Printing  Corp’n,  El  Paso.  144 

Daily  News  Record,  New  York .  19 

Seattle  Post  Intelligencer .  727 

Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  Co .  10 

Phoenix  Republic  &  Gazette .  203 

Norristown  (Pa.)  Herald .  19 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch .  703 

Seattle  Times .  824 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Times .  78 

Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald  Express  93 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  Vimes  86 

Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  News  Publ’g  Ck>.  6 

West  Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Local  News  11 

Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News..  10 

San  Mateo  (Cal.)  Times .  8 

Boston  Globe .  76 

Milwaukee  Sentinel .  369 

La  Salle  (III.)  Daily  Post  Tribune...  9 

Norfolk  (Neb.)  Daily  News .  5 

Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  Publishing  Co .  8 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  News .  242 

American  Metal  Market,  New  York...  S 

Salem  (O.)  N'ewt .  1 

Anniston  (Ala.)  Star .  20 

Ogden (  Utah)  Standard  Examiner....  80 

Sault  News  P’t'g  Co.,  Sault  Ste  Marie  7 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript .  21 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  State .  76 

Yakima  (Wash.)  Republic  Pub’g.  Co.  16 

Oklahoma  City  Publishing  Co .  86 

San  Rafael  (Cal.)  Independent .  10 

Winona  (Minn.)  Republican  Herald..  5 

Lorain  (O.)  Journal  &  Times  Herald  II 

Minneapolis  Star- Journal  &  Tribune..  392 


Total  .  22,128 


Lists  22,128  More  Tons 

Given  on  Appeal  by  WPB 

Third  Quarter  Appeals  Now  at  26,555  Tons 
Granted  .  .  .  Another  Allocations  List 
Expected  in  Two  Weeks 


60,000 

18,000 


for  SEPTEMBER  2  5.  1  9  4  3 
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<le  does  it-in  Philadelphia 


•  One  newspaper  is  the  leading  newspaper  in  Philadelphia  — 
has  been  the  leader  for  38  consecutive  years.  One  newspaper 
in  Philadelphia  has  a  circulation  of  over  600,000.  One 
newspaper  in  Philadelphia  is  read  daily  by  4  out  of  5  families 
—  a  larger  percentage  than  any  newspaper  in  any  other  major 
market  in  the  country.  One  netvspaper  has  been  consistently 
the  lea<ling  advertising  medium  in  Philadelphia  —  and  that 
newspaper  is  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

In  Philadelphia — nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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Sxi^ki  Ddaai 


Pack  Boxes  with  Papers 

IT  HAS  been  suggested  by  a  reader 

of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader,  and  the  suggestion  approved 
by  Postmaster  Fergus  McRee,  that 
newspapers  be  used  for  packing  the 
boxes  in  which  Christmas  gifts  are 
being  sent  overseas,  since  “the  boys 
would  read  every  word  in  a  home 
paper,  advertisements  and  all,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  old  the  paper.” 

S.  Q.  Japins  made  the  suggestion, 
and  Postmaster  McRee  said  the  boxes 
must  be  packed  securely,  and  that 
newspapers  used  inside  might  be  just 
the  thing  for  that. 

What  to  Do  with  Photos 

DON  SHORT,  motion  picture  editor 

of  the  Son  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and 
Tribune-Sun,  has  discovered  a  way 
to  keep  his  desk  from  getting 
cluttered  up  with  studio  publicity 
photos. 

Those  not  used  or  unsuitable  for 
filing  are  sent  to  service  men  in  South 
Pacific  outposts  requesting  pictures 
of  stars  and  starlets  to  “pin-up”  in 
barracks  or  jungle  quarters.  Results 
in  goodwill  are  immeasurable,  Short 
comments. 

Garden  Oddities  Parade 

A  WHOLE  SEIRIES  of  community - 

interest  articles  fell  into  the  lap  of  a 
Centralia  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle  re¬ 
porter  when  he  described  as  a  “giant” 
a  nine- inch  bean  pod  grown  by  a  local 
Victory  gardener. 

The  next  morning  the  reporter’s 
desk  was  covered  with  bean  pods  that 
ranged  from  nine  to  13  inches  in 
length,  all  rushed  in  by  other  Victory 
gardeners.  The  parade  of  beans  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  days,  with  outsized 
cucumbers,  tomatoes,  onions,  potatoes 
and  ears  of  com  taking  over  when 
the  beans  slowed.  Also  coming  to 
light  were  potatoes  grown  through 
scissors  and  rusty  nails;  queer  shaped 
cucumbers;  ears  of  corn  grown  in 
“V”  shapes,  and  carrots  resembling 
little  men. 

In  addition  to  using  the  vegetable 
oddities  as  news  material,  the  reporter 
cleared  out  the  paper’s  display  win¬ 
dow  and  made  an  exhibit  of  them. 

Emphasis  to  War  Loon 

TO  GIVE  EMPHASIS  to  the  Third 

War  Loan  Drive,  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  has  decorated  its  build¬ 
ing  with  American  flags.  “Buy  War 
Bonds”  appears  in  huge  letters  in  the 
windows  on  the  two  heavy  traffic 
sides  of  the  building  and  above  each 
of  these  sales  messages  is  the  giant 
figure  of  a  soldier,  charging  with  fixed 
bayonet.  The  lobby  of  the  Journal 
business  office  is  adorned  with  flags 
of  the  allied  nations.  The  tall  slender 
Journal  building  is  visible  from  many 
sections  of  Portland.  Also,  a  Journal 
truck  has  been  painted  red,  white  and 
blue. 

Curtain  raiser  to  the  War  Bond 
Drive  in  Oregon  was  the  Victory 
Center  program  staged  by  the  Journal 
on  Aug.  30.  An  Army  band  played 
but  all  other  speakers  and  entertainers 
came  from  the  Journal  staff  and  from 
the  Journal  Juniors.  Speakers  were 
Dan  McDade,  director  of  the  Journal 
Juniors  and  recently  elected  Oregon 
commander  of  the  American  Legion; 
Ernest  Petersen,  wartime  living  editor 
and  president  of  the  Portland  Council 
of  chinches,  and  Donald  Sterling, 
managing  editor.  Frank  Reid  from 
the  stereotyping  department,  in  the 
kilts  of  the  Royal  Stewart  Clan,  sang 
Scotch  songs  and  Thomas  Thompson, 
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another  stereo  typer,  sang  Irish  bal¬ 
lads.  Vernon  R.  Churchill,  assistant 
to  the  publishers,  was  master  of  cere¬ 
monies. 

Postcard  Letter 

MANY  newspapers  are  publishing  a 
weekly  for  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  services,  but  to  the  Rock  Island 
(Ill.)  Argus  goes  the  credit  for  pub¬ 
lishing  the  “Weekly  Wahoo”  on  the 
back  of  a  penny  postcard.  Body  type 
is  set  in  six  point  and  halftones  are 
kept  small,  making  frequent  use  of 
cuts  on  hand,  in  order  to  conserve 
zinc.  The  “tabloid”  is  printed  on  the 
Argus’  proof  press. 

■nie  entire  Argus  staff  serves  as  re¬ 
porters  for  Wahoo  and  the  boiling 
down  Is  done  by  Herbert  E.  Wilson, 
managing  editor;  George  R.  Smith, 
city  editor;  and  William  F.  Schmacht, 
mechanical  superintendent. 

Skoxt  “Takti 

BLAME  IT  ON  the  manpower  short¬ 
age  and  the  rapid  turnover  of  office 
boys: 

When  Basil  L.  “Stuffy”  Walters,  ex- 
excutive  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune,  returned 
recently  from  a  six-weeks’  visit  to 
Great  Britain,  he  stopped  in  at  the 
office  the  first  night  home  to  say 
“hello”  to  the  gang.  Matter  of  fact, 
he  walked  right  through  the  recep¬ 
tionist’s  gate  without  asking  permis¬ 
sion. 

“Do  you  work  here?”  one  of  the 
new  office  boys  inquired. 

A  sports  writer  pulled  the  lad  aside 
and  confided  that  the  guy  who  just 
came  in  was  expected  to  be  the  new 
night  elevator  operator,  so  be  careful, 
please,  how  you  sx}eak  to  him. 

■ 

SO  YOU’VE  got  labor  problems? 
Listen: 

With  the  labor  turnover  what  it  is 
in  a  newspaper  editorial  office  where 
pay  is  frozen  below  regular  workers’ 
level,  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner  editor,  Glen  Perrins,  asked 
the  general  manager  if  he  wanted  to 
meet  his  new  employes.  (Six  were 
hired  in  almost  as  many  days) .  Leon¬ 
ard  G.  Diehl,  manager,  replied: 
“Heavens  no,  I  no  sooner  get  to  meet 
them,  and  they’re  gone.” 

■ 

ADD  LABOR  problems — Editor  Joe 
N.  Croom,  of  the  Okmulgee  (Okla.) 
Daily  Times,  has  an  all-girl  editorial 
staff  and  thought  all  was  jake  until 
they  all  quit  work  one  night  recently 
to  gaze  out  the  window. 

He  hadn’t  counted  on  a  serenading 
male  sextet. 

■ 

WAKEIFIELD,  Mass.,  is  rather  unique 
in  that  it  evidently  has  “childless 
fathers”  in  the  community.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  headline  appeared  in  the 
Sept  20  issue  of  the  Wakefield  Daily 
Item: 

Enough  Single  Men, 

Childless  Fathers  to 
Fill  Fall  Draft  Call 

■ 

PLACE  NAMES  in  the  war  news  these 
days  often  are  problems  to  the  copy 
desk.  One  quick  way  out  is  illustrated 
by  this  head  from  the  Valparaiso 
(Ind.)  Vidette-Messenger. 

KUBAN  PORT 
OF  (WON’T  FIT) 

IS  CAPTURED 

Reds  Storm  Novorossisk 
(It  Will  Here)  After 
Five  Days  of  Battle 


CARTOONIST  ON  BIKE 

Equal  to  an  amergancy  ii  Jack  Knox, 
cartoonist  for  tha  Mamphis  (Tann.)  Com- 
marcial  Appaal  tha  past  nina  yaars  and 
tha  fathar  of  four  childran.  His  oldast 
boy,  Jack  Jr.,  carrias  tha  Commarcial 
Appaal  and  whan  tha  lad  want  out  of 
town  on  a  visit,  Jack  Sr.,  arranged  to  carry 
the  route.  The  cartoonist,  an  ardent 
bicyclitt,  got  the  biggest  kick  out  of  his 
'carear'  whan  a  subscriber,  seeing  him  for 
the  first  time,  said:  "Say,  I'd  like  you  to 
tall  your  father  that  I  sure  like  his  car¬ 
toons."  His  answer:  "Yes,  sir.  I'll  tell  himl" 
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Sept.  27-29 — Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  41st 
meeting,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

Oct.  1-8 — National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week. 

Oct.  2-3 — Illinois  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference,  confer¬ 
ence  rooms,  2nd  floor,  Panta- 
graph  Bldg.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Oct.  S-'^— California  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  conven¬ 
tion,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Oet.  4— Ohio  Select  List,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Columbus. 

Oct.  4-5 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  war  ad¬ 
vertising  conference,  Penn-Har- 
ris  HoteV  Harrisburg. 

Oct.  5— Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Assn.,  regional 
meeting,  district  Nos.  3  and  4, 
dailies  and  weeklies;  district 
Nos.  1  and  2,  dailies,  Penn- 
Harris  Hotel  Harrisburg. 

Oct.  9-11 — National  Elditorial 
Assn.,  Advisory  Council  meet¬ 
ing,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  10 — American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
meeting,  Medinah  (jlub,  Chicago. 

Oct.  10-11 — California  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Knickerbocker,  Hol¬ 
lywood. 

Oct.  11-12 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn., 
meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  11-13 — Mid-Atlantic  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  23rd 
annual  convention,  Washington - 
Duke  Hotel,  Durham,  N.  C. 
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Readers  LOOK 


bsi^JUL  they  read! 

They’ve  heard  their  news 
on  the  radio  before  you’ve 
had  time  to  print  it. 


SHOW  'em  the  News  with  NEA  .  .  . 
NEWSPICTURES 

on  events  of  vital  import! 

WARMAPS 

of  every  fighting  front  to  locate 
latest  actions! 

GRAPHICS 

on  every  current  trend! 

All  fully  matted,  complete  with  captions.  Saves 
you  time,  artwork,  space  and  engraving  costs! 

Save  that  space  to  boost  the  Bond  Drive. 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 
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No.  13  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptance  of  the  New  Yorlt^  Sun  among  responsible  people  whose  opinions  count. 


J-ODAY  women  in  the  home  are  as 
alert  and  well  informed  as  their  coun¬ 
terparts  in  business  offices  and  war 
plants.  Their  extra-curricular  social, 
professional  and  civic  activities  bring 
them  into  close  contact  with  the  arts, 
fashion  letters  and  politics — demand  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  national  and 
global  affairs.  That’s  why  The  Sun  has 
become  a  favorite  daily  paper  with  so 
many  housewives — confirming  anew  the 
impartial  research  of  the  L.  M.  Clark  or¬ 
ganization,  whose  surveys  rate  The  Sun 
"one  of  America’s  best  read  metropo¬ 
litan  dailies.’’ 


“There’s  little  in  The  Sun  that  escapes  my 
close  daily  scrutiny.  I  like  your  sound,  prac¬ 
tical  Doint  of  view  and  think  the  editorials 
are  very  stimulating.  I  also  enjoy  the  many 
helpful  fashion  hints  and  woman^s  page  fea¬ 
tures.  The  art  page  in  your  special  Friday 
edition  is  outstanding.” 

AMANDA  CECIL  SCHUSTER.  Port  Washington.  L.  I. 


“I’m  an  all-’round  Sun  enthusiast.  As  a  club¬ 
woman,  I  admire  your  constructive  editorials, 
excellent  financial  section  and  well  balanced 
news  coverage.  As  a  housewife,  I  think  every 
home  maker  should  read  Edith  M.  Barber’s 
food  articles,  ‘First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House’ 
and  the  garden  page.” 

LOUISE  BERTHOLD  MEIGS,  Searsdal.  N  Y. 


Raprasantod  in  Chicaqo,  Oatroit,  San  Francisco 
and  Lr)s  Anqalas  by  Williams.  Lawranca  A 
Crasmar  Company;  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Ball 


“I’ve  always  had  a  high  regard  for  The  Sun’s 
fair  appraisal  of  the  news  and  lack  of  sensa¬ 
tionalism.  The  editorials  are  never  blatant 
and  the  whole  tone  of  the  paper  reflects  a 
sound  sense  of  values.  I  consider  George  E. 
Sokolsky  one  of  the  country’s  ablest  and 
most  incisive  columnists.” 

ANNE  BURROWS  HAMILTON,  New  York  City 


“You  might  call  roe  the  ‘ideal’  Sun  reader 
because  I  usually  look  at  the  ads — first.  I’m 
well  acquainted  with  the  news  and  features, 
too.  H.  I.  Phillips  and  Dave  Boone  are  spe¬ 
cial  favorites.  I  also  like  the  woman’s  page, 
Virginia  Forbes’  restaurant  column  and  the 
movie  and  theater  reviews.” 

DOROTHY  WRENN  DUFFEY,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


“I  have  made  cooking  and  household  man¬ 
agement  my  profession  because  I  like  being 
a  housewife  letter  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  The  Sun  is  always  a  great  help.  No¬ 
body  knows  food  better  than  Edith  M.  Bar¬ 
ber.  I  watch  her  daily  articles  closely — 
also,  ‘First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House.’  ” 

CHARLOTTE  HAWES  ADAMS,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 
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Found  Press  in  Sweden 
Among  Freest  in  World 

Raymond  Clapper  Soys  Right  of  Criticism 
Is  Jealously  Guarded  There  .  .  .  Nazis  Were 
Incensed  That  Americans  Were  Admitted 


on  the  defensive.  Nazi  papers  from 
Germany  reach  Sweden  every  day  and 
are  sold  at  the  newsstand  in  the 
Grand  Hotel.  However,  he  explained, 
there  is  no  large  sale  to  the  public. 

Nazis  Watch  Alliad  Press 

“Nazi  papers  devoted  long  articles 
to  the  Hot  Springs  Food  Conference 
with  the  line  that  instead  of  planning 
to  feed  Europe,  America  is  singly 
looking  for  post-war  markets  for  fans 
surpluses.  The  Nazis  say  it  is  part  of 
American  imperialism,  and  that  the 
actual  scheme  of  Washington  is  to 
force  Europe  into  growing  fruit  and 
vegetables  only,  in  order  to  leave  a 
better  market  for  the  major  Amer¬ 
ican  crops.  When  you  see  the  con¬ 
trolled  press  full  of  such  stuff  you 
know  they  must  be  having  h^ 
going  in  Germany,”  Clapper  reasoned. 

The  German  press.  Clapper  reveals, 
is  building  up  the  line  that  a  dire  fate, 
worse  than  that  of  the  Poles,  awaits 
them  if  they  lose  the  war.  Goebbel's 
boys  eagerly  search  the  British  and 
American  press  for  all  Allied  refer¬ 
ences  to  re-education  of  Germans,  and 
their  extermination  or  sterilization. 

Allied  news  inside.  These  papers  are  Clapper  warned  that  extreme  ex- 
distributed  under  the  noses  of  the  pressions  of  what  will  be  done  with 
Gestapo.  But  it  is  not  a  gay  buai-  Germany  after  the  war  are  just  what 
ness.  propagandists  want.  After 

The  Germans  recently  discovered  said,  the  Nazi  now  maintains 

one  underground  newspaper  of-  control  of  the  country  by  using  fear 
hce,  and  they  shot  everybody  on  the  ®  weapon.  Press  and  radio  are  the 
premises.  Also,  as  a  reprisal,  they  shot  *i7ain  weapons  in  spreading  fear, 
the  owner  of  the  house,  the  widow  of  In  Sweden  proper,  the  Nazis  have 
a  former  Polish  Ambassador  to  Ber-  subsidized  the  Dagaposten  which 
lin,”  he  revealed.  Clapper  says  no  one  pays  much  at- 

The  secret  radio  station  SWIT,  tention  to— they  know  who  pays  the 
meaning  “sunrise,”  is  used  by  the  bills  and  whose  thoughts  are  ex- 
~  ‘  '  The  papers  circulation  ii 


neutrality  under  trying  conditions.  tested  Nazi  atrocities  in  Norway. 

Sweden’s  newspaper  makers  are  un-  Now  the  tide  has  swung  his  way.  Cir- 
able  to  fathom  the  limitations  that  culation  and  advertising  are  bigger 
were  placed  upon  correspondents  at  than  ever.” 

the  International  Food  Conference.  Clapper  had  a  himch  that  if  Seger- 
There  were  other  things  neutral  stedt  had  been  editing  an  American 
Sweden  couldn’t  understand  in  the  "daily  he  would  have  been  “screaming 
American  plan,  strikes  in  war  plants  in  iMxcar  type”  against  the  restric- 
for  example.  Swedish  editors  ex-  tions  on  the  press  at  the  Hot  Springs 
press  themselves  with  vigor  on  domes-  food  conference  last  spring, 
tic  and  international  questions  even  Segerstedt  leveled  his  editorial  guns 
when,  as  was  the  case  in  one  instance  and  fired  immercifully  at  Sweden’s 
that  came  to  his  attention,  the  highest  policy  of  allowing  German  soldiers 
state  ofiicials  sought  to  dissuade  a  “on  leave”  to  cross  that  country, 
writer  from  continuing  an  editorial  Clapper  said  that  both  the  Prime  Min- 
campaign.  ister  and  the  King  tried  in  vain  to 

Nasi  Papers  Pail  There  dissuade  him  from  his  attacks.  In  a 

Clapper  found  a  rooted  conviction  knowing  way  Clapper  said,  his  voice 
that  tiiV  Allies  wUl  win  the  war  and  “  enunciating  his  own 

a  determination  on  the  part  of  Sweden  thoughts. 

to  protect  its  neutrality  whatever  the  Uedergroead  Press  Seccessfel 
costs.  From  all  the  information  that  he 

Nazi  newqwpers,  he  was  con-  could  gather.  Clapper  feels  safe  in  Poles  to  communicate  with  their  gov-  pressed, 

vinced,  have  failed  to  impress  upon  saying  that  the  imderground  press  in  emment-in-exile  in  London,  Clapper  trivial  being  about  one-tenth  of  the 

Swedi^  readers  the  validity  of  their  occupied  territory  is  making  life  un-  added.  average  Swedish  paper.  Americans, 

theme  that  the  neutrals  have  more  to  comfortable  for  the  Germans.  Tlie  Scripps- Howard  columnist  has  Clapper  tells  amusingly,  sit  arotmd  and 

gain  by  Axis  victory  than  by  United  “It  is  incredible  that  the  Axis  should  some  comment  on  the  Nazi  press.  He  l  ead  aloud  the  Nazi  comment  on 
Nations’  success.  attempt  so  audacious  a  line  when  the 

The  Scripps-Howard  columnist  was  facts  of  its  brutal  oppression  of  small 
one  of  several  American  newspaper  nations  are  so  well  known  here.  I 
writers  who  visited  Sweden  as  guests  have  had  dinner  with  several  Norwe- 
of  that  government.  He  went  to  Lon-  gians,  one  of  whom  had  escaped  from 
don  later.  He  returned  to  Washington  Oslo  the  previous  week.  The  others 
after  two  months  in  Africa.  escaped  during  the  last  few  months. 

Clapper  said  that  the  Swedes  fling  No  one  in  Norway  is  allowed  to  own 
their  independence  in  the  Nazis  face,  a  radio  set,  on  penalty  of  death,”  the 
Steinbeck’s  “The  Moon  Is  Down,”  columnist  said. 

which  tells  of  the  impossibility  of  the  “One  of  the  escaped  Norwegians 
Nazis  crushing  the  spirit  of  free  peo-  was  an  editor,  who  described  how  the 
pie — ^the  Norwegians — moved  to  a  Germans  give  instructions  as  to  the 

larger  theatre  a  few  weeks  after  it  size  of  headlines  and  the  position  in 
opened  and  continued  to  draw  big  the  paper  of  all  news  concerning  the 
crowds.  war,”  he  continued.  “The  atrocity 

Americans  who  have  visited  stories  these  men  told  are  too  blood- 
Sweden,  Clapper  reports,  agree  that  curdling  to  repeat.  And  whether  they 
country’s  press  is  one  of  the  freest  in  are  all  true  or  not,  so  many  Swedes 
the  world  and  the  ri^t  of  criticism  believe  them  to  be  true  that  the  Axis 
is  jealously  guarded.  line  about  being  good  to  small  na- 

And  that  right  is  frequently  used  tions  is  too  revolting  to  bring  even  a 
by  one  of  Sweden’s  famed  editors,  healthy  horse-laugh  there.” 

Clapper  warmly  praises.  The  oppo-  Sweden,  Clapper  says,  gets  complete 
sition  to  the  present  government  wants  information  on  Denmark.  The  Nazis 
a  more  active  policy  favoring  the  Al-  are  always  on  their  best  behavior,  but 
lies.  they  can’t  make  the  Danes  accept 

“The  opposition  leader  is  the  most  their  New  Order  as  events  in  the  last 
celebrated  editor  in  Scandinavia,  week  or  so  have  demonstrated. 

Prof.  Torgny  S^erstedt  of  the  Goth-  “The  Danes  keep  -fairly  well  in- 
enburg  Handels-Tidning,  which  is  formed  about  the  outside  world,  in 
the  Manchester  Guardian  of  Sweden,”  contrast  to  other  German -occupied 
Clapper  revealed.  “Although  he  is  a  territory.  The  press  is  controlled,  yet 
provincial  editor,  this  white-haired  *1  allowed  some  latitude.  Just  be- 
Horace  Greeley  is  one  of  the  most  lor®  the  parliamentary  election  last 
powerful  men  in  Sweden,  and  he  is  ^'inter  one  underground  publication 
feared  by  the  government.”  issued  60,000  copies,”  he  reports. 

“The  Nazis  had  a  price  on  his  head,”  Daaai  Hear  IBC 

he  went  on.  “For  a  long  time  he  car-  “There  is  no  prohibition  in  Den- 
ried  a  gun,  and  he  had  two  Great  mark  against  listening  to  foreign 
Danes  which  walked  to  the  office  with  radios,  and  British  Broadcasting  Corp. 
him.  One  of  these  died,  whereupon  news  is  widely  heard,  although  the 
a  friend  sent  him  a  barrel-legged  Germans  do  a  good  deal  of  jamming 
English  bulldog  named  Winston.”  so  reception  is  not  always  good,”  ac- 
When  Hitler  came  to  power  in  1933,  cording  to  the  columnist. 

Professor  Segerstedt  wrote  an  edi-  The  Nazis  special  horrors  are  used 
tonal  sayii^  that  meant  wm.  Her-  on  Poland,  Clapper  reports.  This 
mann  Goering  warned  him  in  a  tele-  story  reaches  the  outside  in  some  de¬ 
gram  not  to  make  trouble.  Goering’s  tail  and  the  truth  also  reaches  the 
wire  was  the  text  of  the  professor’s  Polish  people. 

editorial  the  following  day.  Clapper  “About  85  secret  newspapers  and 
recounted.  periodicals  are  being  published  in  oc- 


Raymond  Clappar 


Yes — ^the  New  York  POST  is  the  "home 
paper"  for  Leonard  Lyons'  famous  "The 
Lyons  Den,"  just  as  it  is  for  so  many  other 
top-notch  features  and  writers,  including 
Sam  Grafton,  Johannes  Steel,  Elsa  Max¬ 
well  and  others. 


'Ml  11/^  New  star  writers  don't  just  happen.  A 
liberal  viewpoint  needs  constant,  fresh 
ft  stimulation  and  interpretation.  A  plan 
I  of  developing  new  writers  is  an  estab- 
lished  policy  on  the  New  York  POST, 
y  Maybe  that  s  why  approximately  200,000 
mj^'  families  pay  a  nickel  for  it  day  after 
'  day  in  a  3c  evening  field. 


Th«  N«w  York  POST  r««d«rs'  loyalty  axtands  tar  bayond 
tka  aditorial — into  tha  advartitinq.  Tha  constantly  incraasing 
importanca  of  Tha  POST  on  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  dapart. 
mant  store  sckadulas  proves  it 


National  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager.  as  tha  New  York  Post 
has  no  national  raprasan- 
tativas 


Here  is  a  paper  that  brings 
ACTION  to  tha  advertising 
of  ANY  pro'duct.  For  facts 
snd  Bguras  call  Ed  Kannally. 


for  SEPTEMBER  2  5.  1943 
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The  Washington  Bureau  of 


t  4r  *  *  * 


THE  CHICAGO  SUN 


*  H  H  It  it 


The  Chicago  Sun,  newest  of  metropolitan 
newspapers,  has  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  Washington  bureaus.  Its  mem< 
hers  are  all  seasoned  news-getters,  wise 


to  the  ways  of  Washington  politics  and 
politicos.  The  Sun  takes  this  opportunity 
to  introduce  the  team  to  other  members 
of  the  newspaper  profession. 


BASCOM  N.  TIMMONS 
Chief  of  Bureau 

He’s  been  a  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  for  32  years.  In  his  journalistic 
career,  he’s  done  everything — from 
carrying  papers  to  turning  in  sports 
stories.  He  has  traveled  with  every 
President  since  Taft,  and  attended 
every  Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion  since  1908,  and  every  Republi¬ 
can  one  since  1912. 


GERARD  A.  ROBICHAUD 
Editor  of  Bureau 


SAM  O’NEAL  o  VANCE  JOHNSON 
House  and  Senate  ActivHiet 


Gerry  Robichaud  only  recently  be¬ 
came  editor  of  The  Sun’s  Bureau. 
Previously  he  was  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  the  United  Press, 
where  he  covered  major  capitol 
stories.  He  "worked”  on  such  head¬ 
liners  as  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  trial 
of  the  submarine-borne  Nazi  sabo¬ 
teurs  and  the  invasion  of  North 
Africa. 


JAMES  B.  CRANE  •  RUTH  MOORE 
Homo  Front,  O.P.A.,  W.P.B. 


THOMAS  F.  REYNOLDS 
Special  Writer 


He  covers  the  White  House,  State  Department,  and 
"Assistant  President”  Byrnes.  At  22,  he  was  U.  P.  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Nebraska  State  Capitol,  and  he’s  been 
"in”  political  reporting  ever  since.  He  was  president 
of  the  White  House  Correspondents’  Association. 


CHARLES  O.  GRIDLEY 
Labor  and  General  Assignments 


He’s  l)een  a  Washington  correspondent 
for  21  years.  Has  been  chief  correspond¬ 
ent  in  the  national  capital  for  the  Port¬ 
land  (Oregon)  Oregonian  and  Denver 
Post.  And  was  president  of  the  National 
Press  Club  ana  secretary  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  body  of  the  House  and  Senate  press. 


DALE  HARRISON 

Gonoral  Assignments,  Special  Stories 


He’s  been  cub  and  managing  editor  and 
cub  again.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
he  was  an  Associated  Press  reporter — 
sending  out  human  interest  stories  to 
stir  the  heart  and  stimulate  the  mind. 
Washington  news  with  a  Dale  Harrison 
by-line  is  "box  office  pull”  in  The  Sun. 


Sam  O’Neal  was  city  editor  and  political 
writer  for  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  and  has 
been  a  Washington  correspondent  since 
1936.  Vance  Jenson  started  his  news- 

Ciper  career  as  printer’s  devil  on  the 
emphis  Democrat.  Before  joining  The 
Sun’s  Washington  Bureau,  he  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Amarillo  Daily  News. 


L.  W.  MEREDITH 

Ganaral  Aasignmants,  Special  Storio* 

A  newspaperman  since  college  days,  writing  politics, 
sports,  editorials,  gang-stuff,  everything.  Sports  editor, 
city  editor,  telegraph  editor.  For  17  years  ne  was  with 
the  Hearst  papers  in  Chicago.  And  for  8  years  with  the 
International  News  Service  Washington  Bureau. 


James  Barton  Crane  has  been  a  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  and  Washington 
public  relations  consultant  for  many 
years.  Ruth  Moore  was,  for  8  years,  a 
reporter  on  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times. 
Thence  to  The  Chicago  Sun,  where  she 
turned  in  stories  on  Chicago’s  isolation¬ 
ists  and  similar  assignments. 


\ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


RECEIVE  SIGMA  DELTA  CHL  AWARDS 

Jacob  Burck,  Chicago  Times  cartoonist  (second  from  left),  receives  bronze  medallion 
and  plaque  for  outstanding  achievement  in  field  of  editorial  cartooning  during  1942. 
The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  was  presented  recently  in  Chicago  at  a  meeting  of  Chicago 
professional  chapter.  Left  to  right:  Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher,  Portland  Oregonian,  and 
national  SDX  president;  h4r.  Burck;  James  L  McGovern,  associate  editor,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post-Telegram;  and  Russ  Stewart,  Times  managing  editor,  who  accepted  SDX 
distinguished  service  award  for  Keith  Wheeler  for  foreign  correspondence. 
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Freest  Press 
Found  in  Sweden 

continued  from  page  28 


America  and  Americans.  They  were 
infuriated,  Clapper  says,  that  American 
newsmen  have  been  allowed  to  visit 
the  neutral  listening  post. 

Stroagert  Ask  Qaestieas 

While  in  the  Swedish  capital. 
Clapper  said  many  people  who  said 
they  were  fellow  journalists  asked  the 
columnist  pointed  questions  about 
America.  Clapper  said  that  you  soon 
realize  from  the  questions  that  the 
“rejwrters”  are  in  the  enemy’s  em¬ 
ploy.  All  Americans,  he  pointed  out, 
are  extremely  cautious  about  what 
they  say  to  strangers. 

German  propaganda  in  Stockholm 
is  directed  by  Uie  Nazi  Minister,  Hans 
Thomsen,  who  was  formerly  Minister 
to  the  United  States.  The'  Legation’s 
staff  niunbers  between  300  and  400,  but 
many  of  them  are  not  listed  as  having 
any  official  connection. 

“It  should  not  be  inferred  that  the 
Swedish  government  is  especially 
lenient  or  partial  to  the  Nazis.  The 
United  States  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  has  its  own  establishment  here, 
which  is  very  active  in  the  United 
Nations’  cause.  The  newspapers  co¬ 
operate  in  publishing  material  friendly 
to  the  Allied  cause,”  he  stated. 

“The  nub  of  it,  so  far  as  I  can  size  it 
up  thus  far,  is  that  no  obstacles  are 
put  in  the  way  of  our  side.  Certainly 
all  the  Americans  I  have  talked  with 
are  warm  in  praise  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Swedish  people  and  officials,  and 
consider  that  here  they  are  among 
real  friends  who,  regardless  of  their 
traditional  attitude  toward  Russia, 
want  to  see  no  separate  peace  and 
want  an  Allied  victory,”  he  added. 

Clapper  says  that  the  people  of 
Sweden  prefer  anti-Nazi  or  strictly 
American  films,  plays  and  books.  For¬ 
tunately  for  our  side,  he  said,  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  raw  motion  picture  film  has 
reached  Swedish  movie  makers.  The 
Germans  offered  them  raw  film  on 
the  condition  that  they  show  German 
exclusively. 

In  Lisbon,  Clapper  and  his  news 
colleagues  found  themselves  in  the 
same  hotel  with  Kurt  Sell,  former 
Washington  correspondent  of  DNB, 
official  German  news  agency. 

ObservaHoat  ea  British  Peiitics 

Clapper  has  some  interesting  obser¬ 
vations  on  British  politics.  He  says 
that  the  English  armed  forces  have 
told  men  that  no  uniforms  can  be 
worn  while  campaigning  for  political 
office.  This  applies  not  only  to  plat¬ 
form  appearances,  but  to  all  kin^  of 
campaigning. 

TTie  Conservatives,  Clapper  points 
out,  are  preparing  for  a  new  political 
generation  right  after  the  war.  They 
will  no  longer  sell  the  seats  in  Par¬ 
liament,  but  will  seek  out  promising 
young  men  of  ability  regardless  of 
wealth  and  connections. 

The  Tories- are  looking  for  promis¬ 
ing  youni,  men  from  Ae  RAF  and 
other  services.  Clapper  continued.  1116 
party  will  avoid  supporting  reaction- 
aires  b^use  Tories  find  that  they  can 
take  the  initiative  and  the  punch  away 
from  the  Laborites  by  advocating  rea¬ 
sonable  social  services. 

The  columnist  thinks  that  a  process 
of  “ossification'’  is  taking  place  in  the 
British  Labor  party.  The  group  is 
dominated  by  old  time  trade  unionists. 
Frequently,  he  sa3rs,  retired  union  of¬ 
ficials  are  put  up  for  seats  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  “a  honorary  retirement 
farm.”  Since  the  party  is  all  tied  up 
by  bosses,  promising  young  men  go 
elsewhere  to  find  their  place  in  public 
life,  he  said. 

Britons  seem  to  be  able  to  fake  the 


war  in  their  stride  more  than  Amer¬ 
icans,  Clapper  believes.  This  might 
be  due  to  the  fact,  he  says,  that  the 
British  people  are  ready  to  continue 
the  Prime  Minister  in  office  indef¬ 
initely,  “whereas  in  America  the 
political  opposition  is  using  every 
means  imder  one  administration  to 
prepare  for  next  year’s  elections.  War 
irritations  make  handy  campaign 
fodder  for  politicians  to  feed  to 
voters,”  he  opined. 

PNPA  to  Hold  2-DaY 
War  Ad  Conference 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  22 — Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  large  and  small  news¬ 
paper  advertisers  will  speak  at  a  two- 
day  War  Advertising  Conference  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  here  Oct.  4-5. 

Earl  J.  Gaines,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  Pittsburgh  Press,  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.  He  is  being  assisted  by 
Homer  E.  Moyer,  Harrisburgh  Patriot 
and  Evening  News,  and  John  D. 
Heikes,  Harrisburgh  Telegraph. 

Among  the  speakers  listed  are: 
Douglas  Meldrum,  staff  manager,  War 
Advertising  Council;  Fred  L.  Eldean, 
public  relations.  General  Motors  Corp.; 
William  G.  Hobson,  sales  manager, 
Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization;  Frank 

E.  Fehlman,  New  York  City;  James 

F.  O’Connor,  classified  manager,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette;  Albert  Coons,  Al¬ 
lied  Stores,  Inc.,  which  operates  many 
retail  establishments  in  Pennsylvania; 
Don  U.  Bridge,  War  Savings  Staff,  U. 
S.  Treasury  Department;  John  W. 
Bamdollar,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  and  advertising  managers. 

There  will  be  a  discussion  on  the 
relative  value  of  radio  and  newspapers 
in  the  retail  field. 

CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET 

The  California  Circulation  Managers’ 
‘Association  will  hold  two  two-day 
'conventions,  one  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  Oct.  3  and  4,  the  other 
at  Hotel  Knickerbocker,  Hollywood, 
Oct.  10  and  11.  Subjects  programmed 
for  discussion  at  the  northern  meeting 
will  be  carrier  legislation,  offsetting 
inroads  of  Selective  Service,  curtail¬ 
ment  of  newsprint  and  space,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  circulation  promotion  for  the 
duration,  and  the  immediate  future 
of  circulation.  John  B.  Long,  manager 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Pu’ilishers 
Association,  will  speak  at  both. 


SWEDISH  NEWSPRINT 

Montreal,  Sept.  20 — Any  thought 
that  the  Scandinavian  countries  had 
been  knocked  out  of  the  international 
newsprint  market  goes  by  the  board 
with  the  announcement  here  that  since 
last  June,  Sweden  has  shipped  between 
30,000  and  35,000  tons  into  Argen¬ 
tina.  Sweden’s  ability  to  maintain 
this  traffic  is  considered  doubtful.  Ex¬ 
port  shipments  from  that  coimtry  have 
to  be  covered  by  navicerts  from  both 
Germany  and  the  United  Nations. 


Charges  Gov't  Pays 
For  Ad  Compaigiis 

Madison,  Wis.,  Sept.  20 — The  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  United  States  are  bear¬ 
ing  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
lavish  advertising  being  bought  by 
many  of  the  country’s  biggest  corpora¬ 
tions,  Sen.  Harry  S.  Truman  (Dem., 
Mo.) ,  chairman  of  the  Senate  War  In¬ 
vestigating  Committee,  charges  in  an 
article  in  The  Progressive. 

“Many  of  the  largest  government 
war  contracts  were  loosely  negotiated 
in  the  first  place  because  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  speed  and  the  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  what  the  costs  would  be," 
Sen.  Truman  pointed  out.  “There¬ 
fore,  the  profits  are  very  large.  Where 
these  profits  are  excessive,  they  are 
subject  to  excess  profits  taxes  and  to 
renegotiation. 

“Yet,  here  is  what  is  happening  with 
respect  to  advertising.  Corporations 
are  spending  millions  in  advertising, 
but  the  bulk  of  this  expense  is  being 
borne  not  by  the  corporations  but  by 
the  federal  government.  This  is  so 
because  these  advertising  costs  are 
being  treated  as  an  expense  of  doing 
business  before  computing  profits  on 
which  the  government  is  entitled  to 
receive  excess  profits  taxes  at  the 
highest  rate. 

“It  is,  therefore,  plain  to  see  that  to 
the  extent  that  advertising  can  be 
written  off  as  part  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  articles  of  war  delivered 
to  the  government,  the  ultimate  bur¬ 
den  on  the  corporations  is  not  the 
cost  of  the  advertising  but  only  that 
percentage  of  the  cost  which  would 
remain  after  the  excess  profits  tax  had 
been  paid  and  after  the  contracts  had 
been  renegotiated.  In  other  words, 
the  advertising  costs  the  corporations 
practically  nothing  because  the  tax¬ 
payer  foots  the  bill,” 


513,235  PEOPLE 


THAT'S  how  many  people  in  the  corporate  city  limits  of 
Houston  applied  for  a  War  Ration  Book  in  February 
this  year. 

Many  thousands  more  have  moved  to  Houston  since  then 
but  the  above  figure  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  size  of 
Houston, 

In  Houston,  The  Chronicle  is  delivered  daily  to  39.5% 
more  homes  than  the  second  Houston  newspoper,  and  to 
65.3%  more  homes  than  the  third  Houston  newspaper, 
according  to  the  latest  publishers'  statements  to  the  A.B.C. 

The  totol  odvertising  linage  in  each  Houston  newspaper 
for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  according  to  Medio 
Records,  was: 


Chronicle 
7,013,331  Lines 


Post 

3,996,836  Lines 


Press 

2,577,010  Linw 


As  you  con  see.  The  Chronicle  led  the  Post  by  75.5%  end 
led  the  Press  by  172.1%  .  .  .  And  thot  is  SOME  LEAD! 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


R  w  McCarthy 

l.r.on.l  Ad. 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


JN  CIRCULATIOS  AMD  ADVtRlISlMC  FOR  THI.  }>il  COMSFCUTIVF.  VCAR 


retail 


5.  Chicago  . . ^ 


Dallaa 


iriladalphiato^^^^-;; 

(jMhiagton  Tinca-Hcraio 

I-  VZlVicl^^ 

How  Orlea»«  Tlffloa-rio^jn- 


What  the  NEWS 
is  doing  to 
SAVE  NEWSPRiNT 


WaahlngtoB 

Chicago  Tr! 


EDITORIAL 
. . .  Features  Omitted 

News  Index 

Hiiiidwriting 

“How  He  Proposed” 

Embarrassing'  Moments 

Beauty  &  Love  Answers 

'I  riie  Story  illustrations 

Deathless  Deer 

C^omic  notices 

Short  Story 

Rctior’s  Recipe 

P<x:ms  You  Ought  to  Know 

Aesop’s  Fables 

Other  Features  condensed 

. . .  Sunday  Roto  &  Comics 

Reduction  of: 

Comic  Setiion  to  12  jrages 
Country  Roto  to  8  pagc*s 

MECHANICAL 

Reduction  in; 

Comic  paper  weight 
Roto  cylinder  cut-o(f 
IVaste 

CIRCULATION 

Sunday  Netvs  price  raised  to 
lo^  in  34  states  and  Canada 
Unsold  papers  and  returns 
drastically  reduced 

ADVERTISING 

All  but  national  advertising 
omitted  from  Daily  (amntr) 
circulation 

Reduced  advertising  in 
Sunday  Blark-aml-White 
Country  edition 
Total  numlrer  of  pages 
reduced 

Classified  omitted  Friday 
and  Saturday 

Classified  limited  to  10  line? 
maximum 

Curtailed  advertising 
wherever  possible  in  all 
sections  of  The  \’c»\s 


IN  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 


licforc  tlic  war,  Tlie  News  despite  its  tab¬ 
loid  si^e  carried  more  retail  advertising  than 
any  other  newsjraper  in  America. 

W'hen  retailers  had  radios,  refrigerators, 
washing  machines,  electrical  appliances  and 
other  heavy  gotnls  to  sell,  they  thought  first  of 
The  News,  in  many  cases  exclusively. 

And  they  still  do! 

Now  in  spite  of  a  shortage  of  these  lines, 
and  scarcity  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  The 
News  in  1943  is  still  printing  more  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other  morning  newspaper 
in  America!  This  is  a  great  accomplishment  in 
a  buyers  market  with  limited  supplies  of  all 
kinds  of  goods  on  merchants  shelves. 

And  now  The  News  delivers  more  cus¬ 
tomers  than  ever  before! 

In  .August,  the  daily  circulation  of  The 
News  reached  the  highest  peak  in  history- 
exceeded  2,050,000  copies. 

Sunday  News  circulation  exceeded  .Vugust 


1912  by  100,000  copies,  and  .August  19.JI  by 
over  300,000.  riiis  increase  was  made  despite 
curtailed  distribution  of  200,000  copies. 

Increased  circidation  delivers  more  custom¬ 
ers  to  the  selling  n(K)r,  increases  store  traffic. 

Although  The  News  publishes  a  record  vol¬ 
ume  of  retail  advertising  . . .  and  despite  circu¬ 
lation  increase's  .  .  .  The  News  is  saving  new'S- 
print.  The  list  on  this  page  shows  some  of  the 
sa\ings  which  have  l)een  instituted.  Because 
of  the  careful  use  of  newsprint,  and  the  many 
savings  put  into  practice.  The  News  will  use 
approximately  i7,<x)o  tons  less  newsprint  tlian 
in  1941. 

The  News  is  proud  of  its  newsprint  record— 
and  proud  of  its  unparalleled  record  of  adver¬ 
tising  productiveness.  Carrying  more  retail 
advertising  than  any  other  morning  paper  in 
America . . .  and  with  the  largest  circulation  in 
.America  .  .  .  its  newsprint  reduction  record  is 
among  the  best  of  all  newspajjers  in  America! 


NEW  YORK’S 


PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 


MSULTt  In  1943  Th»  News  will 
US0  approMlmatmly  17,000  tons 
lots  newsprint  than  in  1941. 


Highest  Daily  Circulation  in  News  History! 


Average  net  paid  August  circulation  exceeded  2,050/000  Dtftiv  .  .  .  3,900,000  Sunday 


statement  he  was  i  _ 

unselfish  support  of  the  war  ^ort, 
but  to  sorely  needed  adjustments 
brought  about  by  government,  in  ad¬ 
vertising’s  case,  Ae  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
harm  done  advertising  in  the  past  can 
be  rectified  today  if  business  and  its 
advertising  grasp  the  opportunity  to 
show  government  and  the  public  that 
the  latter  is  a  potent  economic  and 
social  power,  that  suspicion  and  dis¬ 
trust  of  it  are  no  longer  justified. 

Advertising  et  War 

Hie  AFA  president  outlined  the  is-  _ ^ _ ^ _ ^  _ _  _ _ _ _ 

,  li.  government  paid  advertising,  out,  but  a  week  later  he  cabled  that  sold  on  a  per  issue  or  annual  sulncrip- 

stressing  t^  ^rt  that  newi»pers,  pointing  out  that  the  government  has  he  was  tired  out  and  suffering  from  tion  basis, 
throu^  both  MitoriAi  and  advertising  realized  that  it  takes  the  power  of  - 
columns,  is  playing  and  must  continue  planned  advertising  to  sell  its  pro¬ 
to  play  to  prevent  t^t  modificatiim,  gram,  but  he  took  no  definite  stand 
Joe  M.  Dawson,  president  of  the  Ad-  on  the  argument.  He  did,  however, 
vertising  Federation  of  America  and  speed  and  expertly  planned 

of  Tracy-Locke-Dawson,  Inc.,  spoke  gjjd  executed  advertising  are  necessary 
boforo  the  Dallas  Advertising  League  ^  ^  badly  needed  job  of  support- 
last  week.  ing  and  furthering  the  war  effort  and 

A^r  explaining  that  we  must  guard  jjg  many  facets, 
against  Icwing  “the  inost  precious  of  jjg  highly  complimentary  of 

our  .earthly  possessions— oiir  vepr  work  accomplished  by  the  War 

right  to  overcome  o'Ur  disSculties  ^by  Advertising  Council,  and  said  that  he 
applying  our  own  best  brain  power,  jjj  advertisers  should  “devote 

Mr.  Dawson  quoted  from  a  speech  he  spme  space  to  outright  one  hundred 
had  i^de  to  the  League  in  1^,  per  cent  service  advertising  that  has 

mending  newspapers  then  for  their  of  product  selling  in  it,”  and 

part  as  guards;  that  it  was  best,  from  his  point  of  view. 

Papers  Deserve  Praise  to  divorce  entirely  institutional  from 

“In  my  honest  opinion,  there  will  pr^uct  advertising, 
come  the  day  in  this  country  when  the  „  this  pro^  of  backing  up  our 
people  of  America  will  build  a  national  fight^  forces,  Dawson  said,  we  n 
^rmnument  to  the  newspapers  of  Amer-  advertising  can  render  a  most  val- 
ica.  They  wUl  do  this  in  appreciation  uable  service. 

of  their  having  stood  four-square  ‘  Agam,  I  say  that  busine^  and  ad- 
against  the  for4s  that  are  working  vertising  have  an  opportunity  the  hke 
and  fermenting  in  this  country  to  cur-  which  may  never  come  again.  ^  I 
tail  or  change,  if  they  can,  our  Amer-  ^ee  *t,  a  whole-hearted  cooperation 
ican  way  of  life.  And  so  I  say  to  you,  >-«ht  now  when  it  is  vitally  needed- 
keep  your  eye  on  this  situation.  The  a  demonstration  to  our  gov^ment 
day  will  come  when  you  will  realize  *<>  wUlmgness  to 

that  the  American  newspaper  was  in  unselfish  semce-^an  very 

truth  and  in  fact  the  savior  of  that  w^U  be  the  one  thmg  t^t  will  insure 
which  we  all  love  and  cherish-Amer-  the  continence  of  our  free  enterprise 
i«n  Freedom'"  system  and  of  unifymg  our  people  in 

He  went  on  to  say  that  today  our  an  all-out  effort  to  do  things  so 
newspapers  are  constantly  hammering  vital  to  the  war  effort  that  in  itself 
to  o,.r  oeoole  to  the  grave  would  more  than  compensate  for  any 


not  referring  to  ROSS  MUNRO  ON  JOB  fever  and  was  handing  over  to  William 

'  - Montreai.,  Que.,  Sept.  22  -  Ross  Stewart,  another  Canadian  I^ess  cor- 

Munro,  famous  correspondent  of  the  who  accompam^  hto  to 

Canadian  Press,  is  back  in  the  Italian  Italy.  Munro  s  ^a^es  from  Sicily 
war  zone  after  a  bout  with  tropical 

fever  which  caused  his  office  in  Lon-  booklet.  Red  Patdi  m  Sicily. 

don  to  order  him  back  to  England  for  _ 

a  two  months  rest  and  instructed  Louis  vvPB  MONTHLY 
V.  Hunter  to  proceed  from  Algiers  to  Washington,  Sept.  20— Products  and 
Italy  to  replace  him.  Apparently  Priorities,  new  montiily  publication 
Munro  did  not  receive  the  order  for  a  of  the  War  Production  Boa^  is  ready 
few  days  later  he  cabled  from  Italy  to  come  off  the  press.  It  will  supply 
“back  on  job  feeling  fine”.  On  the  aid  to  business  men  and  government 
invasion  of  Italy,  Sept.  3,  Munro  was  officials  on  products,  materials,  and 
the  first  correspondent  to  get  the  story  services  hanffied  by  WPB,  and  will  be 


Free  Enterprise 
Threatened,  Soys 
AFA  President 


Over  55r000 Daiiy 


A  gam  of  oOyo  m  the  past  six  years  ...  a  present 
leadership  of  50%  over  the  second  paper.  That's 
the  Tacoma  News  Tribime's  circulation  picture.  Just 
as  elective  is  the  market  picture.  Tacoma-Pierce 
Coimty  industrial  payroll  tops  $117,000,000  a  year. 
Gross  retail  scdes  are  over  $232,000,000.  Bank  debits 
in  excess  of  $1,020,000,000. 


Today.  73%  of  the  state's  population  is  concentrated 
in  Western  Washington — an  area  which  can  NOT 
be  covered  efiectively  unless  the  Tacoma  News 
Tribune  is  included  on  your  media  list. 


Sources  of  Quoted  Figures  on  Request 


TACOMA,  WASHINGTON 


Loranzan  &  Thompson,  Inc. 
Nafional  Roprosontativos 
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POWER 


IN  THE  SPOKANE  AREA 


with  corresponding  dates  in  the  career  of  Adolf  Hitler-^an  interesting  parallel 


1099  Work  begliu!  Di*- 
I  WWW  mond  core  drills  bite 
down  to  cnuilte  foundntion. 

In  this  same  year  Hitler 
becomes  the  Chancellor  of 
Germany. 


Grand  Coulee  proj- 
I  WWW  ect  offlclaUy  author¬ 
ised  by  Consreao— high  dam 
approved. 

Hitler  tears  up  Versaille 
treaty,  announces  Germany 
will  rearm,  a 


I  AAA  Columbia  river 
I  wwO  forced  from  Its  bed 
by  cofferdams— 5Seo  men  at 
work. 

Hitler  orders  German 
troops  to  march  into  the 
Rhineland  again. 


I  AAA  Contract  for  con- 
I  wW*t  structlon  of  low  dam 
awarded — S800  men  on  Job. 

Hitler  orders  blood  purge 
—is  named  successor  to  Hin- 
denburg. 


I  AAA  New  capital  invest- 
lw*lw  ed  in  war  industries 
in  Spokane  area,  as  result  of 
Grand  Coulee  power,  reaches 
half  bUUon  dollars. 

Tide  turns  against  the 
Nazis  at  sea,  in  the  air,  and 
on  land.  Italy  surrenders. 


I  AAA  Spokane  area  war 
I  plants  are  high  in 

production  as  new  year  ap¬ 
proaches. 

Doom  of  Hitler  and  his 
satellites  is  sealed,  and  partly 
by  Grand  Coulee  power! 


IQAI  Switch  is  thrown 
I  IpI  I  which  puts  the  huge 
station  units  to  work. 

Germany  invades  Russia  in 
June,  declares  war  on  United 
States  in  December. 


I  AAA  With  Grand  Coulee 
I  w9a  power  available, 
Spokane  county  gets  S  huge 
Ught  metals  plants,  built  to 
contribute  to  vast  airplane 
program. 

German  armies  push  deep¬ 
er  into  Russia — U-boat  cam¬ 
paign  intensified. 


RESULTS  FOR  SPOKANE— 1943  Compared  with  1942 


GAm 

Employment  (As  of  August  31) .  37.3y. 

Postofiico  Bocoipts  (1st  t  months) . 33.0% 

Building  Permits  (1st  I  months) . 39A% 

Doportaont  Store  Solos  (1st  I  months)  4U% 
ladopondont  Store  Soles  (1st  I  months)  443% 


GAIN 

Bonk  Deposits  dune  30  coll) .  Sl>3% 

Railway  Passenger  Troiiic .  333% 

Building  Permits.  Value  (1st  3  months)  121.4% 
Auto  Stage  Traiiie .  1233% 


GAIN 

10.4% 


Tolophonos  (local — ^luly  31) . 

aty  Population  (154335  in  August 

against  May  *42) . 

Bonk  Transactions  (1st  3  months). 


IRe  Spokesman-Review  Jlvolmne  pnslfi  fQfimule 

MORNING  SUNDAY  EVENING 

COMBINED  DAILY  CIRCULATION  OVER  117,000 

Spokane,  Washington 

Advertising  Soprosontativos:  JOHN  B.  WOODWARD.  1NC»  Color  Roprosentativos.  SUNDAY  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 

Now  York.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Los  Angelos.  San  Froncisee  Comic  Sections:  Metropolitan  Group 


|AAA  Monthly  payroll  ex- 

I  Q9fl  Henry  Kaiser 

and 

lAAQ  The  dam  rises  as 

IAdM|  A  lake  151  miles 

IwWl  coeds  half  million 

IwWO  associates  get 

con- 

IwWw  contractors  place 

1  wHU  long  is  rising  behind 

dollars— world  record  set  in 

tract  to  complete  the 

dam 

3,450,000  cubic  yards  of  con¬ 

the  dam — millions  are  spent 

eement  pouring. 

with  bid  of  334,442,240. 

crete. 

to  clear  its  bed. 

Hitler  negotiates  signing  of 

Hitler  claims  Austria 

for 

Czechoslovakia  falls  under 

Nazi  Germany  conquers 

treaty  with  Japan. 

the  Reich. 

German  domination— Poland 

Norway,  the  Netherlands, 

invaded. 

Belgium  and  France. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


THEY'RE  GREAT  BECAUSE 


f 

HE  record  of  American 
newspapermen  in  covering  the  global  war  never  could 
have  been  achieved  by  a  controlled  press.  On  far- 
flung  battle  fronts  ...  on  land,  on  sea  and  in  the 
air  .  .  .  the  exploits  of  these  soldiers  without  guns 
match  those  of  our  fighting  forces  in  courage  and 
endurance. 

Only  a  free  press  in  a  free  country  could  inspire 
such  devotion  to  duty.  Only  the  knowledge  that 
they  can  write  what  they  see  could  supply  the 
stimulus  for  this  unconquerable  determination  to  get 
the  news. 


He  has  been  wounded.  He  has  been  decorated  for 
bravery  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

To  rise  to  the  heights  of  courage  and  persever¬ 
ance  that  the  war  correspondent  has  achieved  takes 
more  than  being  just  a  good  newspaperman.  It  takes 
more  than  being  a  good  reporter  to  disregard  danger 
and  hardship  to  the  extent  that  American  war  cor¬ 
respondents  have  suffered  as  great  a  percentage  of 
casualties  as  have  our  fighting  soldiers,  sailors  and 
mariiies. 

These  soldiers  of  journalism  who  witness  the 
horrors  of  war  and  the  forces  of  terror  at  work. 


The  American  correspondent  has  tasted  war  in 
all  its  misery  and  horror.  He  has  traveled  with  the 
Nazi  Blitz  as  it  moved  across  Europe  .  .  .  into  Poland 
and  the  Low  Countries.  He  has  eyewitnessed  battles 
at  sea  .  .  .  been  reported  missing  in  action  in  a  flight 
of  bombers  over  Berlin.  He  has  lived  through  the 
sweat  and  stench  of  Guadalcanal  and  the  hell  of 
Attu.  He  has  suffered  Jap  torture.  He  was  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  Eighth  Army  in  pursuit  of  the  Desert 
Fox.  He  was  under  fire  when  the  first  landing  barges 
touched  Italian  soil.  He  has  been  killed  by  shrapnel 
in  New  Guinea  and  gone  down  on  torpedoed  ships. 


LOS  ANGELES  HERALD  EXPRESS 
Evcninq 

BALTIMORE  NEWS  POST 
Eveninq 

BALTIMORE  AMERICAN 
Sunday 

BOSTON  RECORD  AND  AMERICAN 
Morninq  and  Eveninq 
BOSTON  ADVERTISER 
Sunday 


NEW  YORK  JOURNAL  AMERICAN 
Eveninq  and  Sunday 
NEW  YORK  MIRROR 
Morninq  and  Sunday 
CHICAGO  HERALD  AMERICAN 
Eveninq  and  Sunday 
DETROIT  TIMES 

Eveninq  and  Sunday 
LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 
Morninq  and  Sunday 


know  that  freedom  of  the  press  is  the  great  bulwark 
of  liberty.  Their  reporting  reflects  that  .  .  .  . 


*Vespctism  can  no  more 
exist  in  a  nation 
until  the  liberty  of 
the  press  is  destroyed, 
than  the  night 
can  happen  before 
the  sun  is  set** 


★  ★ 


f 


HEARST  N 


PITTSBURGH  SUN  TELEGRAPH 
Evening  and  Sunday 


SEATTLE  POST  INTELLIGENCER 
Morning  and  Sunday 


MIWSPAPERS 


OAKLAND  POST  ENQUIRLR 
Evening 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL  BULLETIN 
Evening 


SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 
Evening  and  Sunday 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 

Morning  and  Sunday 


ALBANY  TIMES  UNION 
Morning  and  Sunday 


MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 
Morning  and  Sunday 
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Stern  Advocates  Graded 
Reduction  in  Paper  Use 

Philadelphia-Camden  Publisher  Urges  Formula 
For  Sliding  Scale  of  Newsprint  Cut 
Instead  of  Straight  Percentage 

By  CHARLES  W.  DUKE 


HERALD  TRIBUNE  SETS  DATE  FOR  12th  FORUM 

THE  twelfth  Forum  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  will  be  held  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  16,  and  Wednesday,  Nov.  17, 
with  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  on  both  days,  the  Herald  Tribime  an- 
notmced  in  a  page  one  box  Sept.  19.  The  general  subject  will  be  announced 
later.  Women’s  clubs,  professional  organizations,  tiniversities,  schools  and 
war-activities  groups  will  be  invited  to  send  representatives.  As  much  of  the 
program  as  possible  will  be  broadcast. 


PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.,  Sept.  22— There 

was  an  imusual  kind  of  a  strike  the 
other  afternoon  in  the  delivery  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Cou¬ 
rier,  afternoon  edition  of  the  Camden 
Courier-Post,  published  by  J.  David 
Stem,  publisher  also  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record.  Drivers  refused  flatly  to 
accept  their  bundles  for  delivery  to 
newsstands.  It  was  not  money  they 
wanted;  they  manifest  no  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  working  conditions,  lliey 
simply  wanted  more  Couriers. 

liie  wrangle  took  more  than  an 
hour,  delaying  deliveries  more  than 
that  time.  It  was  a  costly  delay,  too. 
Since  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
ceased  publication  in  January,  1942, 
the  Courier  has  enjoyed  more  elbow 
room  in  the  South  Jersey  area  con¬ 
tiguous  to  Camden.  To  placate  the 
discontents.  Publisher  Stem  had  to 
make  a  Paul  Revere  dash  over  the 
Camden  bridge  from  his  I'hiladel- 
phia  oflices.  It  was  necessary  to  sum¬ 
mon  also  the  head  of  the  drivers  union. 

Tee  Few  Papers 

In  a  nutshell,  the  striking  drivers 
stated  their  case  as  follows;  they  were 
tired  of  catching  hell  every  day  from 
the  people  they  served — mostly  cor¬ 
ner  storekeepers  —  because  they 
brought  too  few  Couriers.  They  un¬ 
derstood  there  was  a  shortage  of 
newsprint,  but  they  thoiight  there 
ought  to  be  some  way  of  providing 
more  Couriers.  Most  of  all,  they  were 
fed  up  with  taking  the  abuse  of  the 
dealers  they  served,  and  they  just 
didn’t  want  to  take  it  any  more.  Tliey 
loved  the  Courier,  but — 

Publisher  Stern  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  the  story  of  the  Courier  strike 
in  the  course  of  an  interview  setting 
forth  his  reasons  for  pressing  at  Wash¬ 
ington  at  the  present  time,  along  with 
a  number  of  associates,  for  a  revision 
in  the  current  plan  of  newsprint  ra¬ 
tioning  as  put  into  effect  last  Jan.  1 
by  the  War  Production  Board.  He 
thinks  the  Courier  strike  aptly 
clinches  a  point  he  deems  vital  in  the 
current  situation. 

Mr.  Stem  proposes  a  new  formula 
that  would  initiate  a  sliding  scale  of 
newsprint  reduction  instead  of  a 
straight  percentage  cut,  operating  in 
somewhat  the  same  fashion  as  the  in¬ 
come  tax  laws.  He  said  his  formula 
“is  designed  to  reduce  consumpticm  of 
newsprint  justly  and  fairly,  without 
giving  competitive  advantage  to  any 
class  of  newspapers.” 

In  short.  Stem  is  out  to  get  what  he 
calls  “fair  play”  for  the  median  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  which,  he  main¬ 
tains,  “represent  the  bulk  and  strength 
of  American  journalism.” 

Large  Papers  Fevered 

“Tlie  formula  now  in  effect,”  said 
Stem,  “distinctly  favors  a  score  of  very 
large  newspapers  and  works  a  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  great  mass  of  median 
newspapers.  In  1941,  641  daily  news¬ 
papers  which  we  classify  as  ‘median’ 
consumed  1,313,305  tons,  or  an  average 
of  2,000  tons.  In  the  same  period,  20 
large  newspapers  consumed  1,193,000 
tons,  or  an  average  of  nearly  60,000 
tons  each. 

“The  formula  favors  the  20  giant 
newspapers  as  against  the  641  median 
newspapers.” 


What  Stem  proposes  in  his  drafted 
new  formula  would  be  pretty  much 
reversion  to  a  plan  of  newsprint  cur¬ 
tailment  promulgated  in  1918  during 
World  War  I  by  the  War  Industries 
Board,  of  which  Bernard  Baruch  was 
chairman — but  with  up-to-the-minute 
revisions  that  would  put  the  1918  plan 
in  accord  with  present  changed  condi¬ 
tions  after  a  lapse  of  25  years. 

A  copy  of  the  official  U.  S.  Bulle¬ 
tin,  dated  Aug.  6,  1918,  sets  forth  de¬ 
tails  of  the  1918  Formula  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  with  reference  to 
reading  matter  (See  E.  &  P.,  Dec.  12, 
1942),  as  follows: 

Curtailment  of  reading  matter — 
Reading  matter  consists  of  all  matter 
printed,  except  paid  advertisements, 
and  the  following  schedules  are  based 
upon  a  standard  column  of  300  agate 
lines.  The  following  curtailments  are 
based  on  the  average  amount  of  read¬ 
ing  matter  published  during  the  six 
months  peri^  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1918: 

Weekly  editions,  effective  Aug.  12, 
1918 — Reduce  reading  matter  up  to  50 
columns,  5%;  reduce  on  additional 
space  over  50  columns  and  not  over 
70  columns,  15%;  reduce  on  additional 
space  over  70  and  not  over  90  columns, 
30%;  reduce  on  all  additional  space 
over  90  columns,  50%. 

Saaday  Regalatiaai 

Sunday  edition,  effective  Sept  1, 
1918 — Reduce  reading  matter  up  to 
150  columns,  10%;  reduce  on  addi¬ 
tional  space  over  150  colvunns  and  up 
to  200  columns,  20%;  reduce  on  addi¬ 
tional  space  over  200  columns  and  up 
to  250  columns,  30%;  reduce  on  addi¬ 
tional  space  over  250  columns  and  up 
to  300  columns,  40%;  reduce  on  addi¬ 
tional  space  over  300  columns  and  up 
to  350  columns,  50%;  reduce  on  all  ad¬ 
ditional  space  over  350  columns,  60%. 

“Back  in  1918,”  said  the  Philadel¬ 
phia-Camden  publisher,  “in  a  long- 
drawn  out  session  of  a  publishers  ad¬ 
visory  committee,  the  advocates  of  a 
straight  cut  percentage  cut  were  over¬ 
ruled  and  a  sliding  scale  of  newsprint 
reduction  was  promulgated  in  August, 
1918,  by  the  War  Industries  Board. 
Before  the  formula  was  tested  the 
Armistice  ended  newsprint  rationing. 

“Twenty-five  years  later  represen¬ 
tatives  of  large  newspapers  were  the 
dominant  force  on  the  “Task  Commit¬ 
tee  of  publishers  which  presented  the 
present  formula  to  WPB.  They  ac¬ 
complished  what  their  predecessors 
failed  to  achieve  25  years  ago — an  un¬ 
graded  reduction  which  gives  a  great 
advantage  to  the  larger  operators. 

“While  the  newspaper  business  has 
changed  so  that  the  figures  of  the  1918 
formula  are  no  longer  applicable,  the 
principle  of  graded  reduction  is  as  just 
and  fair  today  as  it  was  then.” 

Here  follows  the  formula  which 
Stem  and  his  associates  propose  as  a 
substitute  for  the  formula  now  opera¬ 
tive,  which,  he  says,  “makes  a  false 
gesture  towards  equity  by  relieving 
from  all  restriction  only  ^ose  small 
newspapers  consuming  100  tons  of 
newsprint  or  less  per  year.”  Stem  has 
put  his  formula  up  on  galley  proofs, 
set  two-column  wide,  which  he  is 
culating  in  agitation  of  its  adoption. 
In  part,  it  reads: 

“There  are  three  elements  in  regu¬ 


lating  newsprint  consumption;  Circu¬ 
lation,  paid  content  (paid  advertising) 
and  impaid  content  (news,  features 
and  all  other  than  paid  advertis¬ 
ing). 

“The  largest  saving  can  be  made 
by  reducing  unpaid  content  on  a  pro¬ 
gressive  scale  by  which  large  users  of 
newsprint  make  the  greater  reduction. 
This  is  the  principle  adopted  by  the 
War  Industries  Board  on  Aug.  6,  1918. 
It  is  the  same  principle  which  governs 
our  income  tax. 

“In  figuring  the  newsprint  allotment 
of  any  newspaper,  it  is  proposed  that 
WPB  calculate  the  newsprint  required 
to  print  its  circulation  according  to 
the  last  available  quarterly  report  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  The 
pages  of  the  paper  are  to  be  figured 
on  unpaid  content  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1941,  reduced  according 
to  the  proposed  progressive  formula. 
Paid  content  is  to  be  figured  the  same 
as  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
year  1942. 

“After  figuring  the  required  tonnage 
for  all  newspapers  covered  by  the  reg¬ 
ulation,  WPB  will  compare  such  total 
requirement  with  the  total  tonnage 
available  for  the  quarter.  If  tonnage 
available  is  in  excess  of  such  calcu¬ 
lated  requirement,  WPB  will  grant  an 
allowable  increase  in  paid  content  ap¬ 
plying  equally  to  all  newspapers. 

“If  the  calculated  requirement  is  in 
excess  of  the  tonnage  available,  WPB 
will  require  a  percentage  decrease  in 


paid  content  equally  for  all  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“The  formula  for  reduction  of  im¬ 
paid  content  can  be  adjusted  to  accom¬ 
plish  any  desired  reduction  in  news¬ 
print.  The  following  simple  formula  is 
designed  to  accomplish  a  reduction  of 
approximately  10%: 

“On  daily  newspapers,  no  reduction 
on  the  first  8  standard  pages  of  unpaid 
content;  20%  reduction  between  8  and 
10  pages;  40%  reduction  on  10  to  14 
pages;  60%  reduction  on  all  unpaid 
content  in  excess  of  14  pages. 

“Or  this  formula  can  be  restated  in 
terms  of  annual  agate  lines  as  follows: 

“No  reduction  on  first  6,000,000  lines; 
20%  reduction  between  6,000,000  and 
7,500,000;  40%  reduction  on  7,500,000 
to  10,500,000;  60%  reduction  on  linage 
in  excess  of  10,500,000. 

“On  Sunday  papers,  no  reduction 
on  the  first  32  standard  pages;  40%  re¬ 
duction  on  next  8  pages;  60%  reduc¬ 
tion  on  all  pages  above  40. 

“Restated  in  annual  agate  lines:  No 
reduction  on  4,000,000  lines;  40%  re¬ 
duction  on  the  linage  between  4,000,- 
000  and  5,000,000;  6%  on  all  linage  in 
excess  of  5,000,000.” 

How  this  would  work  out.  Stem  il-  | 
lustrates  with  t3rpical  cases.  He  says 
a  newspaper  having  had  an  unpaid 
content  for  1941  of  11,062,675,  or  an 
average  of  14%  pages  per  day,. would 
be  required  to  reduce  its  impsdd  con- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


SCRHHTDN 

SKYLINE 

Business-like  chatter  of  rivets  being  driven  Into 
place,  as  the  steel  sllhouett''  of  a  great  Bomber 
Wing  plant  rises  In  South  Scranton.  150  skilled 
Iron  workers  change  an  Industrial  skyline.  But 
over  40  NEW  Important  enterprises,  the  majority 
of  them  destined  to  be  permanent,  continue  to 
alter  Scranton’s  picture.  In  an  amazing  swing  to 
higher  buying-power  potentials. 

Industrial  employment  In  August  topped  the 
40,000-mark.  40,309  gainfully  employed  In  an  ag¬ 
gregate  350  establishments.  The  figure  represents 
an  Increase  of  3,640  over  August,  1942,  and  702 
over  July.  1943.  Interestingly  enough  textile- 
employment  leads  In  growth;  metal  Industries 
next,  tobacco  third. 

This  change  In  Scranton’s  skyline,  from  a  former 
emphasis  on  the  $50,000,000  anthracite-payroll,  to 
stay-put  NEW  Industries,  Is  significant.  (If,  as 
Is  expected,  80,000  miners  receive  an  increase  In 
wages,  $120,000  a  DAT  will  be  added  to  piurchaslng 
power.) 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  "skyline”  of  Times  Cov¬ 
erage  has  widened  to  Include  the  greater  Market. 


Jmntan  iimes. 

Scranton's  Firif  Newspaper  for  More  Thon  o  Third  Century 


GEORGE  A  McDEVITT  COMPANY  ReprPsen*dt,vPi 
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"/  hear  they  had  to  expand  their 
'National  ^Advertising  Atepartment  in  a  hurry!*’ 


SLIGHT  exaggeration,  of  course.  But  our  national  advertising 
department  is  bulging  quite  a  bit  these  days.  Just  glance 
at  The  Enquirer’s  national  linage  figures  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year,  and  you’ll  understand  why. 

The  Enquirer’s  gain  in  national  linage  actually  topped  the 
gain  of  both  the  other  Cincinnati  papers  combined.  And  there’s 
a  reason.  National  advertisers  are  taking  the  tip-off  from  local 
retailers... they’re  choosing  the  100-year-old  Enquirer  because  it 
is  the  greatest  opinion-forming  and  action-getting  newspaper 
in  this  town.  And  with  the  most  economical  milline  rate! 

If  you  are  planning  for  right-now  sales  or  a  solid  post-war 
business  in  Cincinnati,  put  The  Enquirer  on  your  schedule. 


THE  SWING  IS  TO 


THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 


K0pr0$»nt0d  by  Paul  B/ock  and  A*to<(ole* 


'AYS  GOOD  MOKNING  TO  ITS  READERS  AND  GOOD  BUSINESS  TO  ITS  ADVERTISERS 
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McLean  Gift 
Completes  Pool 
For  Pilots  _ 

Publisher  Made  Contribu¬ 
tion  While  Visiting  Airport 
In  England  Recently 

Acknowledgement  of  a  gift  of  funds 
with  which  to  make  possible  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  huge  outdoor  swimming 
pool  at  one  of  the 
largest  military 
airports  in  Eng¬ 
land  used  jointly 
by  the  fliers  of 
the  various  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  was 
received  this 
week  by  Robert 
McLean,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin 
and  president  of 
the  Associated 
Press. 

From  Captain 
A.  G.  (Sailor)  Malan,  England’s  ac¬ 
knowledged  premier  *’ace”  who  is 
credited  with  having  shot  down  32 
enemy  airplanes,  came  a  letter  to  the 
Philadelphia  editor  and  publisher  ex¬ 
pressing  thanks  for  the  many  airmen 
now  enjoying  use  of  the  pool  in  their 
leisure  hours  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lean’s  generosity. 

Went  Abroad  in  Jnly 

In  July,  the  AP  executive  went 
abroad  under  auspices  of  the  British 
Ministry  of  Information,  being  one 
of  approximately  25  American  editors 
invited  to  visit  the  United  Kingdom 
and  see  for  themselves  how  the  war 
effort  is  going.  In  the  course  of  his 
visitations  Mr.  McLean  had  an  enjoy¬ 
able  and  eye-opening  stay  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  airport  which  has  l^en  steadily 
on  the  job  since  before  the  Battle  of 
Britain.  There  he  met  the  famous 
"ace”  Malan,  a  South  African,  who 
comes  by  the  sobriquet  “Sailor”  be¬ 
cause  he  served  for  a  time  in  the 
merchant  marine  before  taking  up  fly¬ 
ing. 

In  their  spare  moments  the  RAF 
boys  had  been  building  a  swimming 
pool,  seeking  recreation  as  well  as 
cleanliness  when  they  came  back  from 
their  raids  over  Hitler-held  Europe. 
Mr.  McLean  noted  it  was  not  yet  com¬ 
plete  and  found  the  boys  were  having 
trouble  getting  it  in  working  order, 
due  both  to  limited  working  time  and 
scarcity  of  funds.  Thereupon  he  wrote 
a  check  for  a  considerable  amount  in 
pounds  and  requested  the  job  be 
speedily  completed.  Pleased  with  his 
spirit,  the  military  authorities  cooper¬ 
ated  to  the  extent  the  swimming  pool 
was  completed  and  in  working  order 
before  McLean  left  on  the  homeward- 
bound  journey. 

Telling  about  his  visit  the  other 
day,  Mr.  McLean  said  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  at  the  time  by  Basil  L.  (Stuffy) 
Walters,  of  the  Minneapolis  Star-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune,  and  John  L.  Balder- 
ston,  American-bom  author  and  play¬ 
wright.  At  the  airport  at  the  time 
were  various  squadrons  of  New  Zea¬ 
landers,  French  and  English  birdmen. 
A  squadron  of  U.  S.  P-47’s  was  expect¬ 
ed  the  next  day,  to  be  followed  shortly 
by  a  squadron  of  Poles. 

Dowaed  I.OOOtk  Plane 

Mr.  McLean  found  the  airport  alive 
with  excitement.  The  New  Zealanders 
had  just  come  back  from  an  opera¬ 
tional  flight  in  which  they  downed 
nine  Nazi  planes. 

A  letter  of  congratulation  from  the 
commanding  general  was  being  read, 


—  .11 

and  at  the  same  time  a  gift  of  tobacco 
from  Americans  being  acknowledged. 
But  the  particular  point  of  rejoicing 
was  a  celebration  over  the  fact  fliers 
from  this  particular  airport  had  just 
downed  their  1,000th  enemy  plane. 

“The  boys  had  a  pool  ready  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  conquest  over  No. 
1,000”  said  Mr.  McLean.  “We  all  got 
a  big  laugh  out  of  what  followed,  for 
it  developed  the  chap  who  bagged  No. 
1,000  also  drew  the  additional  money 
for  downing  the  runner-up.  No. 
999.” 

In  writing  to  tell  Mr.  McLean  of 
the  joint  appreciation  of  his  gift.  Cap¬ 
tain  Malan  wrote:  “I  And  it  difficult  to 
express  thanks  for  your  generous  gift 
which  came  as  a  pleassmt  surprise.  I 
have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  Americans 
in  the  past  when  I  was  a  sailor  and 
visited  the  U.  S.  A.  over  a  period  of 
seven  years.  You  have  lived  up  to 
their  traditions  of  extreme  generosity 
and  courtesy. 

“Incidentally,  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
hospitality  and  courtesy  extended  to 
me  by  Philadelphians  when  I  was  a 
cadet  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  and 
called  at  Philadelphia  to  discharge 
cc^per  ore  every  three  months.  Once 
more  please  accept  most  grateful 
thanks  from  the  pilots  at  our  airport.” 


Upholds  Decision  on 
Paper  Distributors 

Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  17 — A  lower 
court  decision  that  “rackmen”  dis¬ 
tributing  papers  in  Baltimore  for  the 
publishing  company  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  were  not  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  upheld 
here  yesterday  by  the  Fourth  Federal 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Handed  down  in  the  case  of  Fred 
Schroepfer,  Charles  R.  Schroepfer  and 
Abraham  Berry,  appellants,  vs.  The 
A.  S.  Abell  Co.,  Inc.,  the  Circuit  Court 
opinion  denies  the  appeal  of  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  in  an  action  seeking  recovery  of 
unpaid  minimum  wages  and  overtime 
compensation.  The  case  was  appealed 
from  the  Federal  District  Court  for 
Maryland  at  Baltimore. 

The  decision  held  that  the  plaintiffs 
were  not  engaged  in  commerce  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act  and  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  collecting  news, 
assembling  it,  printing  the  paper,  or 
any  other  activity  in  which  interstate 
commerce  was  involved. 

The  opinion  noted  that  it  was  argued 
“that  what  plaintiffs  do  is  merely  a 
part  of  the  interstate  gathering  and 
distribution  of  news  in  which  defend¬ 


ant  is  engaged;  that  the  process  which 
begins  with  ^e  collection  of  news, 
admittedly  an  interstate  activity,  i) 
not  ended  imtil  the  paper  is  placed  io 
the  hands  of  the  customer  or  reader, 
and  that  plaintiffs’  work  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  process.” 

“The  fallacy  of  the  argument,”  the 
opinion  declared,  “consists  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  defendant  is  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  news.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  engaged  here  in  the  sale  of  papers. 
It  is  news,  of  course,  that  makes  the 
papers  valuable;  but  it  is  the  papers, 
not  the  news,  that  it  is  selling.” 


REORGANIZE  DEPT. 

In  a  sweeping  reorganization  of  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Unign  and  Tribune-Sun 
editorial  staff  executive  personnel, 
Thornton  Boulter,  Union  city  editor, 
has  been  named  Tribune-Sun  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  J.  C.  Safley,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  both  papers,  remains 
as  m.e.  of  the  Union.  Cecil  Moyer, 
Tribune-Sim  news  editor,  has  been 
shifted  to  the  Union  in  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion.  Frank  Macomber,  Union  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  becomes  city  editor. 
Boulter  has  been  city  hall  and  police 
reporter,  copyreader,  and  city  editor 
of  the  Union  for  the  last  16  years. 
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These  newspapers  join  with  all  others  in  honoring 
the  very  special  significance  this  year  of  National 
Newspaper  Week  and  its  emphasis  of  a  /ree  press. 

Newspapers  are,  in  a  very  true  sense,  “Power  Lines” 
of  Progress.  They  carry  news  “voltage”  to  even  the 
most  remote  corners  of  our  country  .  .  .  they  animate 
thinking  and  generate  action.  They  are  a  vast  power 
for  good  in  creating  demand  for  advertised  products. 
Every  individual  newspaper  is  a  power-line  of  morale 
during  War. 

The  Johnstown  Tribune  and  The  Johnstown  Democrat 

reach  a  wider  area  of  this  “power-line  influence”  of 
usefulness  than  is  usually  the  case,  as  a  study  of  the 
“Greater  Johnstown  Power-Chart”  indicates.  There  are 
four  cycles  of  circulation  coverage  .  .  .  the  inner  Mar¬ 
ket,  which  is  Johnstown  itself  .  .  .  then  Greater  Johns¬ 
town,  with  a  growing  population  of  105,000  .  .  .  next. 


Metropolitan  Johnstown  (151,781  people),  and,  finally, 
within  its  power-line  selling-dynamo  scope,  the  ABC 
Trading  Area  .  ,  .  an  aggregate  reader-potential  of 
345,869. 

Every  day,  these  newspaper  carriers  of  energy  come 
in  direct  contact  with  71,377  families  of  the  Johnstown 
Trading  Area  alone,  with  a  spendable  yearly  income 
of  over  $210,052,000. 
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Wartime  assignments  keep  every  newspaper  plenty  busy  these  days. 
But  we  at  The  Journal  don’t  forget  that  millions  of  America’s  fight¬ 
ing  men  —  tens  of  thousands  of  them  from  our  own  community  and 
state — are  thinking  of  home  and  wondering  what  extra  service  we  arc 
giving  today,  what  we  are  doing  not  only  to  back  them  up  now'  but 
to  help  build  a  future  worthy  of  their  sacrifices. 

We  believe  these  men  would  approve  these  activities  undertaken  by 
The  Milw  aukee  Journal  this  year. 


if  Planning  for  Rehabilitation 

In  the  belief  that  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
returning  servicemen  is  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  wartime  as  well  as  post-war 
America,  The  Milwaukee  Journal  many 
months  ago  assigned  a  member  of  its  staff  full 
time  to  investigate  and  report  on  what  is  be¬ 
ing  done  and  what  must  be  done  to  provide 
a  complete  and  adequate  program  of  medical 
treatment,  education,  financial  aid  and  em¬ 
ployment. 

More  than  40  articles  on  the  subject  have 
already  appeared,  and  The  Journal  believes 
this  matter  to  be  of  such  importance  that  it 
has  made  the  series  available  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  ^ 


if  Post-War  Jobs 

W'hat  is  being  done  to  insure  post-war  jobs 
for  the  millions  now  employed  on  war  work, 
as  well  as  returning  serv’icemen?  A  member 
of  The  Milwaukee  Journal  staff  has  been 
touring  the  industrial  areas  of  the  nation  to 
study  and  prepare  a  series  of  articles  on  in¬ 
dustry’s  post-war  plans  which  may  serve  as 
a  helpful  guide  for  Milwaukee. 

if  News  of  the  Boys  in  Battle 

Bob  Doyle,  a  staff  writer  of  The  Journal,  has 
been  with  Wisconsin  troops  since  their  land¬ 
ings  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  His  re¬ 
ports  have  carried  the  names  of  hundreds  of 
Wisconsin  boys.  For  many  of  our  readers,- 


these  stories  have  given  The  Journal  the 
personal  interest  of  a  letter  from  a  son  or 
brother  in  the  battle  lines. 

if  Victory  Gardens,  120,000  of  'em 

In  a  sustained  campaign  which  started  in 
1942,  The  Journal  arranged  a  comprehensive 
serv'ice  program  for  1943  Victory  Gardeners. 
The  result:  120,000  Milwaukee  county  fami¬ 
lies  had  Victory  Gardens  which  grew  $4,000,- 
000  worth  of  produce. 

if  Milwaukee's  Aviation  Future 

A  series  of  articles  by  staff  writer  Clifford 
Butcher  assays  the  needs  and  possibilities  of 
post-war  aviation  activities  in  the  Milwaukee 
area  based  on  a  study  of  air  terminals 
throughout  the  middle  west  and  the  plans 
of  civilian  airlines. 

^War  and  Youth 

In  war-busy  Milwaukee,  youthful  workers 
have  been  making  big  money  and  spending 
it  not  too  wisely  Night  working  parents  al¬ 
lowed  youth  too  much  freedom.  As  a  result, 
juvenile  delinquency  soared.  In  a  series  ol 
frank  articles.  The  Journal  shocked  Milwau¬ 
kee  parents  with  the  truth  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  a  curfew  law  which  has 
greatly  improved  conditions. 

if  Not  Forgetting  Civilian 
Unfortunates 

In  wartime  there  is  danger  of  neglecting  some 
of  our  necessary  civilian  institutions.  To  keep 
the  community  alert  to  the  needs  of  oui 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  schools  controlled  by 
the  state  welfare  board,  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  made  a  survey  of  all  such  institu¬ 
tions  in  Wisconsin  and  published  a  series  of 
articles  which  provide  a  plan  for  better  care 
of  the  unfortunate. 

if  1,800  Pages  to  Aid  War  Effort 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  the  vast  fund  of  infor¬ 
mation  published  by  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
to  aid  the  war  effort  has  filled  31 2,050  column 
inches  (to  September  1,  1943).  This  is  ap¬ 
proximately  1,800  pages  in  twenty-one 
months  or  an  average  of  nearly  three  pages 
daily.  This  does  not  include  war  news  front 
the  fronts  or  from  camps.  Neither  does  it  in¬ 
clude  scores  of  advertising  pages  designed 
to  gain  public  co-operation  in  war  activities 
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Plastic  Flash-Bulb 
In  Experimental  Stage 


By  JACK  PRICE 

A  PREDICTION  was  made  by  A1 

Resch.  editor  of  the  AP  picture  ser¬ 
vice,  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Chicago 
of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association,  that  among  the  many 
new  thines  to  come  in  news  photog¬ 
raphy  will  be  a  plastic  flash-bulb. 
Also  in  last  week’s  edition  of  E.  &  P.. 
this  column  reported  an  interview 
with  cameramen  of  the  New  York  AP 
staff  in  which  the  photographers  made 
a  similar  prediction. 

And  now  the  predictions  have  come 
true  because  we  have  seen  and  in¬ 
spected  such  a  bulb. 

We  have  heard  many  rumors  about 
plastic  flash-bulbs  being  readied  for 
the  market  but  inasmuch  as  the  policy 
of  this  organization  is  against  reporting 
rumors  this  column  ignored  the  tales. 
Hardly  had  last  week’s  edition  rolled 
off  the  presses  when  we  received  a  call 
from  a  friend  who  claimed  that  he  ac¬ 
tually  had  the  new  bulb  in  his  pocket 
and  would  like  to  show  it  to  us.  Na¬ 
turally,  we  expressed  our  deep  interest 
in  the  bulb  and  made  an  appointment 
to  see  it.  Because  of  his  request  we 
are  not  mentioning  either  his  name  or 
that  of  his  firm. 

Rcporfod  A*  "ImpottibU" 

It  must  be  reported  first  before  de¬ 
scribing  the  new  flash-bulb,  that  we 
had  been  informed  by  reliable  sources 
that  a  plastic  flash-bulb  could  not  be 
produced  at  this  time  because  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  difficulties  that  depended 
upon  further  scientific  developments. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  main 
source  of  trouble  in  making  a  plastic 
lamp  was  the  obstacle  caused  in  seal¬ 
ing.  Another  handicap  that  prevented 
^e  production  of  the  plastic  bulbs  was 
the  trouble  of  utilizing  the  present 
style  molds.  We  were  informed  that 
a  round  lamp  in  plastic  material  was 
impractical  and  that  the  now  popular 
lamp-base  could  not  be  employed. 
There  were  many  more  reasons  given 
as  to  why  a  plastic  bulb  could  not  be 
produced  at  this  time  but  they  are  in¬ 
volved,  so  we  will  skip  them. 

And  now,  to  the  new  bulb!  Its  size 
is  about  one-third  smaller  than  the 
midget  lamps  now  in  use.  It  is  trans¬ 
parent  and  tubular  in  shape.  ’The  top 
of  the  bulb  is  round  but  the  base  is 
flat.  There  is  no  metal  collar  at  the 
base  or  contacts  such  as  are  now  \ised 
in  present  type  bulbs.  There  are  two 
small  prongs  extending  from  the  base 
such  as  are  employed  in  radio  tubes, 
but  they  are  very  short  in  length  and 
are  pointed  to  make  positive  contacts. 
A  groove  is  cut  in  on  the  side  of  the 
base  rim  to  permit  rapid  insertion  into 
the  socket  and  prevent  wobbling. 

Many  ImproveniMtt 

Althou^  the  plastic  bulb  is  not  in 
its  final  stage  for  mass  production  it 
has  many  facilities  that  are  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  lamps  now  used. 
The  characteristics  of  the  new  bulb 
are  changed  considerably.  This  lamp 
which  we  actually  saw  and  handled, 
ranges  about  20,000  lumen  seconds  but 
it  is  claimed  that  this  output  may  eas¬ 
ily  be  increased  without  affecting  the 
construction  of  the  bulb. 

The  experimental  lamp  is  made  with 
a  very  sharp  rising  peak,  with  a  us¬ 
able  plateau  of  l/400th  of  a  second. 
This  was  done,  according  to  the  mak¬ 
er,  to  provide  insurance  when  a  pho¬ 
tographer  uses  a  shutter  with  a  top 
sp^  of  l/SOOth  of  a  second.  How¬ 
ever,  we  were  informed  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  changing  this  and  other  lighting 
characteristics  of  the  lamp  is  but  a 
minor  detail. 


When  asked  about  the  possibilities 
of  producing  the  lamp  for  general  con¬ 
sumption  we  were  informed  that  the 
bulb  will  not  be  manufactured  until 
after  the  war.  It  was  interesting  to 
learn  that  the  actual  manufacturing 
of  the  lamp  differs  greatly  from  pres¬ 
ent  methods.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  bulb  i.s  molded  iust  prior  to  being 
filled  with  firing  ingr^ients.  This 
operation  provides  unusual  facilities 
for  producing  color  filters  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  additional  materials. 

No  Coatinqs  Naeatfory 

While  in  its  fluid  form  the  plastic 
may  be  colored  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  necessary  for  color  photography 
or  even  infra-red  work.  Inside  and 
outside  protective  lacquers  are  no 
lonver  necessary  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  new  lamp.  This  will  end  once 
and  for  all  the  discussions  as  whether 
the  lacquer  coatings  decrease  light  val¬ 
ues  or  cause  trouble  through  any  dis¬ 
coloration  of  the  coatings. 

Without  informing  our  friend,  we 
placed  the  bulb  in  front  of  his  car. 
which  weighs  exactly  3,340  lbs.,  and 
watched  the  auto  run  over  it.  Close 
examination  after  the  experiment  did 
not  reveal  a  trace  of  any  effect.  We 
then  let  our  friend  in  on  the  stunt 
end  repeate'^  the  performance  a  dozen 
times  and  after  each  test  we  examined 
the  bulb.  Judging  by  appearance  it 
was  not  even  scarred,  much  less  crack¬ 
ed.  'Hiis  means  that  if  the  new  bulbs 
are  built  in  accordance  with  the  spe¬ 
cifications  set  forth  in  this  experiment¬ 
al  lamp,  the  problem  of  broken  lamps  i 
is  end^. 

We  discussed  many  aneles  about  the 
adaptability  of  the  new  lamp  and  the 
changes  necessary  to  improve  its  man¬ 
ufacture. 

Balb  fe  be  Smaller 

We  were  then  informed  that  the  size 
of  the  bulb  will  be  reduced  another 
third  without  reducing  the  light  out¬ 
put.  Another  change  to  be  made  is 
the  contacts.  Just  how  this  will  be 
done  has  not  been  definitely  decided 
but  it  will  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
grooving  the  sides  at  the  base.  We 
were  also  told  that  the  next  model 
may  have  only  one  connection  for  the 
battery  power.  The  grounding  to  be 
accomplished  by  contact  with  the  re¬ 
flector  or  metal  part  of  the  camera. 

The  matter  of  reflectors  also  will  be 
given  much  consideration  in  as  much 
as  the  bulb  may  be  used  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position.  One  model  is  expected 
to  be  produced  that  will  enable  the 
lamps  to  be  carried  in  a  web  belt  and 
fed  to  the  firing  position  similar  to  that 
of  a  machine-gun.  In  this  regard,  we 
discussed  the  probability  of  producing 
the  equipment  required  for  such  use 
by  the  cameraman.  The  answer  was 
a  definite  no.  This  organization  states 
emphatically  that  it  will  not  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  any  device  for  us¬ 
ing  the  bulbs. 

We  have  not  seen  any  photos  taken 
with  the  plastic  bulb  but  the  light  in¬ 
tensity  looked  equal  to  the  claims 
made  for  it.  We  shall  watch  the  future 
developments  of  the  bulb  as  it  is  be¬ 
ing  experimented  with,  and  report 
them  when  possible. 

This  is  one  fullfilment  of  a  predic¬ 
tion  of  things  to  come,  and  judging  by 
reports  on  other  materials  for  news 
photography,  we  believe  that  many 
more  will  follow. 

More  Film 

MORE  FILM  for  news  cameramen  and 

other  non-military  users  is  in  pros¬ 


pect  as  a  result  of  falling  off  of  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  armed  forces  and  an 
improved  inventory  situation.  In¬ 
creased  allocations  will  not  be  substan¬ 
tial,  the  War  Production  Board  cau¬ 
tioned.  An  amended  order  will  be 
issued  “within  30  days.” 

■ 

Stimson  Quiets  Rumors 

On  Spence  Removal 

Washington,  Sept.  20 — Seeking  to 
quiet  rumor  that  Maj.  Hartzell  Spence 
was  removed  as  editor  of  Yank  be¬ 
cause  of  an  editorial  critical  of  the 
American  Legion,  Secy.  Henry  L. 
Stimson  has  pointed  out  that  the 
transfer  was  ordered  Aug.  30,  whereas 
the  editorial  did  not  appear  until  Sept. 
10.  Maj.  Spence  had  accused  the 
Legion  of  acting  as  a  political  pressure 
group. 

Referring  to  published  claims  that 
Spence  had  been  punished.  Secy. 
Stimson  said:  “The  ^st  answer  is  a 
look  at  the  calendar.  Spence’s  trans¬ 
fer  was  routine  and  occurred  in  an 
order  dated  Aug.  30,  1943.  The  edi¬ 
torial  appeared  on  Sept.  10,  1943.” 

■ 

MXEMORE  IN  ARMY 

Henry  McLemore,  McNaught  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist  who  recently  returned 
from  an  assignment  in  England,  was 
inducted  into  the  Army  as  a  buck 
private  at  Camp  Blanding,  Fla.,  Sept. 
18.  He  received  the  usual  three-weeks’ 
furlough  allowed  inductees  before  they 
don  uniform  and  will  report  Oct.  9. 
McLemore,  36,  married  but  without 
children,  has  received  permission  to 
continue  writing  his  daily  column 
while  in  service,  his  syndicate  said. 
He  has  applied  for  duty  with  the  anti¬ 
tank  corps. 


Indict  Pulitzer  Under 
Migratory  Bird  Act 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  17 — Joseph  Pulitzer, 
president  of  the  Pulitzer  Publishing 
Company  and  publisher  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  has  been  indicted 
by  a  federal  grand  jury  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  on  three  counts  of  violating  the 
migratory  bird  act,  according  to  dis¬ 
patches  received  here  today.  Plea  day 
for  the  indictment  is  Sept.  27. 

Pulitzer,  57,  contacted  while  vaca¬ 
tioning  at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  had  no 
statement  for  local  papers  except  to  say 
that  he  would  “have  something  to  say 
after  the  case  is  disposed  of.” 

The  indictments  charge  that  Pulit¬ 
zer  had  30  ducks  in  his  possession  last 
Dec.  29  at  Suttgart,  Ark.,  more  than 
the  legal  limit  of  20.  It  further  states 
that  on  Dec.  31  he  had  80  ducks  in  his 
possession  at  Stuttgart  and  on  Dec.  31 
he  shipped  SO  ducics  from  Stuttgart  to 
St.  Louis,  when  the  law  allows  only  20 
to  be  shipped. 

A  Federal  Game  Warden  at  Little 
Rock  said  the  “violations  took  place  at 
Freutensberg  Lake,  an  exclusive  hunt¬ 
ing  resort  where  Mr.  Pulitzer  usually 
spends  the  whole  duck  season.”  The 
Warden  said  that  he  did  not  see  the 
ducks  actually  in  the  possession  of 
Pulitzer,  but  filed  the  charges  on  re¬ 
ports  which  he  had  received. 

HAITIANS  IN  U.  S. 

Washington,  Sept.  21— The  National 
Press  Club  and  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  will  be  hosts 
to  three  Haitian  newspapermen  for  one 
month,  beginning  Oct.  1.  The  visiting 
journalists  will  travel  during  most  of 
their  stay.  The  guests  will  be  Rou- 
main  A.  Camille,  Haiti  Journal;  Ulrich 
A.  Duvivier,  La  Nouvellists;  Louis  A. 
Mercier,  La  Lanteme. 
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GORDON  GAMMACK 


W.  W.  WAYMACK 

The  Pulitzer  prize  winning  Editor  of  The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  by  air 
and  sea  to  warring  Britain.  He  last  visited  England  in  the 
summer  of  1939,  when  he  found  food  plentiful  in  contrast  to 
today’s  powdered  eggs  and  $1.50  peaches,  but  in  1939  he  also 
met  a  people  who  never  smiled  as  they  faced  the  ordeal  they 
saw  coming.  Today  his  greatest  single  impression  was  of 
the  determined,  cheerful  confidence  of  the  British  as  they 
face  the  fifth  winter  of  black,  cold  living  and  fighting.  Re¬ 
turning  from  Britain  in  1939  Waymack  flew  via  Egypt,  India, 
China  and  the  Pacific  Islands  and  in  1941  he  flew  to  embattled 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  In  Iowa  he  lives  regularly  on  a 
320-acre  farm  outside  Des  Moines  where  he  shares  the  life 
of  215,000  farm  families  in  Iowa — the  greatest  single  source 
of  food  for  the  Allied  nations. 

RICHARD  WILSON 


A  top-flight  reporter  for  The  Register  and 
Tribune,  Gammack  has  been  assigned  to  North 
Africa  where  he  will  be  attached  to  the  34th 
Division  as  War  Correspondent.  His  instructions 
are  to  live  with  the  many  lowams  in  that  divi¬ 
sion  and  report  what  they  are  thinking  and 
doing.  He  will  narrate  the  big  and  little  de¬ 
tails  of  how  American  men  live  and  die  fighting 
in  a  strange  land  for  the  folks  back  home.  He 
will  bring  to  lowans  the  personal  news  which 
fills  the  hunger  of  mothers  and  fathers  and 
wives  and  brothers  as  nothing  else  can  do.  He 
will  write  what  amounts  to  a  letter  home  from 
the  soldiers  abroad  for  Iowa  readers.  Gammack 
has  been  with  The  Register  and  Tribune  ten 
years  and  has  covered  everything  from  state 
legislature  to  football. 


The  head  of  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Washington  news  bureau  recently  returned  to  America 
after  flying  to  England  and  North  Africa.  Wilson  started 
work  on  The  Register  and  Tribune  in  1926  and  served  in 
every  capacity  from  police  reporter  to  city  editor  before 
being  sent  to  Washington  in  1933,  where  he  soon  became 
known  as  one  of  the  nation’s  leading  correspondents.  On 
his  recent  trip  Wilson  talked  with  eight  cabinet  members 
in  England  and  in  Africa  compiled  the  first  history  of  the 
North  African  campaigns  of  the  famous  34th  Division, 
which  suffered  disaster  at  Faid  Pass  and  later  led  in  the 
final  smashing  of  German  resistance  on  hill  609  before 
Tunis.  Many  Iowa  national  guard  units  are  in  the 
34th  Division  and  more  than  2,500  requests  were  received 
from  relatives  of  these  men  for  reprints  of  the  articles 
upon  the  division  which  were  published  in  the  newspaper. 


The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
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Nelson  Sees 
Less  Paper  in  '44 

continued  from  page  24 

of  the  Canadian  administration  that  the 
severe  shortages  of  pulpwood  wWch 
is  in  prospect  should  dictate  immediate 
economy  of  use.  The  figures  that  are 
present^  to  us  indicate  that  wood  is 
not  being  cut  in  Canada  at  a  rate 
which  would  yield  210,000  tons  of 
newsprint  i>er  month  except  at  the 
expense  of  other  essential  needs.  I 
am  advised,  however,  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian,  administration  will  maintain  de¬ 
liveries  at  210,000  tons  per  month  to 
the  end  of  the  year  if  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  requests  that  this  be  done, 
and  I  have  made  the  request.  In  order 
to  meet  this  delivery  schedule  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  mills  to  reduce 
their  inventories  of  pulp  and  wood 
according  to  Canadian  officials  who 
estimate  that  at  the  current  rates  in¬ 
ventories  of  pulpwood  will  have  been 
reduced  by  next  spring  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  minimum  at  which  operations 
can  continue.  Thereafter,  production 
of  pulp  and  newsprint  together  can¬ 
not  exceed  the  supply  of  new  wood. 

In  the  absence  of  unforeseen  devel¬ 
opments,  it  appears  that  United  States 
newsprint  mills  will  produce  approxi¬ 
mately  200,000  tons  of  newsprint  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1943.  However,  this 
rate  of  production  cannot  be  continued 
beyond  1943  unless  the  decline  in  wood 
cutting  in  this  country  is  arrested. 
Receipts  of  wood  by  the  United  States 
newsprint  mills  during  the  first  half  of 
1943  were  reported  at  38.6%  less  than 
receipts  during  the  corresponding  por¬ 
tion  of  1942.  Pulpwood  inventories 
have  dropped  substantially  since  1942. 

B — Increase  In  Predectioa 

The  War  Production  Board  is  fully 
cognizant  of  the  important  services 
being  rendered  by  American  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  high  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  the  operations  of  a  free  press. 

Manpower  shortages  are  chiefly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  decline  in  produc¬ 
tion.  Negotiations  are  in  progress 
with  the  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion  in  order  to  prevent  further  mi¬ 
gration  of  woods  labor.  TTie  use  of 
war  prisoners  and  imported  seasonal 
workers  is  being  given  consideration. 
A  committee  of  newspaper  publishers 
and  pulp  producers  in  •  cooperation 
with  the  War  Production  Board,  is 
sponsoring  a  campaign  to  encourage 
farmers  and  other  persons  to  devote 
at  least  a  part  of  their  time  to  wood 
cutting,  "nie  War  Production  Board 
has  also  ordered  the  manufacture  of 
increased  numbers  of  wood  cutting 
tools  and  is  encouraging  more  efficient 
cutting  methods. 

In  connection  with  these  efforts  to 
stimulate  production,  four  facts  should 
be  kept  in  mind:  (1)  The  shortage  of 
manpower  is  a  critical  problem  in 
many  industries.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  large  pool  of  additional  labor  can 
be  found  and  it  is  only  through  per¬ 
sistent  effort,  in  cooperation  with  the 
industry  itself  that  further  declines 
in  manpower  may  be  avoided  and  the 
present  trend  turned  upward.  (2) 
Wood  which  is  cut  now  will  not  appear 
on  the  market  as  finished  newsprint 
for  from  ten  to  eighteen  months. 
Therefore,  increased  production  will 
not  stave  off  impending  limitations  of 
consumption  in  the  first  half  of  1944. 
(3)  Even  if  the  cutting  of  wood  and 
the  production  of  pulp  are  increased, 
there  are  vitally  essential  uses  for  the 
supply  besides  newsprint — such  as 
waterproof  containers  for  the  armed 
forces,  construction  materials,  explo¬ 
sives,  etc.  (4)  Only  23%  of  the  news¬ 
print  consumed  in  the  United  States 
comes  from  American  mills.  Over 
72%  is  manufactured  in  Canada,  from 


Canadian  wood,  and  a  little  less  than 
5%  is  imported  from  Newfoundland. 
It  it  apparent,  therefore,  that  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  production  problem  rests 
largely  in  Canadian  hands. 

The  recently  appointed  Combined 
Pulp  and  Paper  Committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  American,  Canadian  and 
United  Kingdom  representatives,  is  at 
work  on  this  and  the  other  factors  re¬ 
lated  to  pulp  and  paper  supply.  The 
Canadian  Selective  &rvice  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  being  consulted  with  a  view 
toward  placing  a  higher  essentiality 
rating  on  wood  cutting.  The  use  of 
war  prisoners  is  being  studied.  Inas¬ 
much  as  Canadian  troops  may  not  be 
sent  abroad  unless  they  volunteer  for 
overseas  duties,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  some  individuals  that  soldiers  might 
be  assigned  to,  or  furloughed  for,  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  woods. 

Of  course,  other  Canadian  industries 
also  face  manpower  shortages.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  there  are  de¬ 
mands  upon  Canada’s  wood  supply  for 
other  pulp  and  paper  products  be¬ 
sides  newsprint.  The  United  King¬ 
dom  and  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  are  dependent  upon  Canada 
for  practically  all  of  their  supply  of 
newsprint.  Moreover,  in  Canada,  as  in 
the  United  States,  wood  is  not  proc¬ 
essed  into  newsprint  until  a  year  or  a 
year  and  a  half  after  it  is  cut. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  will 
be  less  newsprint  in  1944  than  in  1943.  j 
With  these  facts  before  them,  news-  , 
paper  publishers  had  the  alternative  ' 
of:  (a)  budgeting  their  consumption  | 
immediately  to  provide  for  a  gradual  , 
adjustment  to  the  diminished  supply  j 
or  (b)  consuming  their  reserves  more  j 
quickly  and  facing  a  deeper  cut  later  ' 
on.  They  have  recommended  the  sec-  ; 
ond  alternative. 

The  War  Production  Board  decided  : 
to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  | 
Industry  Advisory  Committee  that  1 
only  an  additional  5%  cut  be  made  for 
the  fourth  quarter  because  it  wishes  , 
to  keep  the  operations  of  American  j 
newspapers  at  the  highest  possible  , 
level  consistent  with  orderly  and  equi¬ 
table  distribution.  We  are  hopeful  I 
that  our  efforts  to  increase  the  supply  | 
of  wood  and  pulp  and  the  efforts  of  the  I 
Canadians  will  improve  the  long  range  j 
outlook.  However,  it  should  be  clear,  I 
and  everyone  concerned  should  un¬ 
derstand,  that  in  choosing  to  use  its 
cushion  now,  the  industry  cannot  I 
count  on  borrowing  from  other  essen-  j 
tial  demands  to  reduce  the  further 
curtailments  that  are  inevitable 
through  a  large  part  of  1944. 

We  shall  try  to  keep  you  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  future  developments,  know¬ 
ing  that  your  Committee,  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  entire  country  is  vitally 
interested  in  maintaining  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  newspaper  service. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed  by  Donald  M.  Nelson) 
Donald  M.  Nelson. 

OWI  names’ WEEKLIES 

Washincton,  Sept.  22— The  Office 
of  War  Information  has  announced  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  following  weekly 
newspaper  men  to  serve  as  advisers  to 
Director  Elmer  Davis,  and  Palmer 
Hoyt,  Director  of  Domestic  Opera¬ 
tions:  Albert  Hardy,  Gainesville 

(Ga.)  News;  W.  Verne  McKinney, 
Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus;  D.  Howard 
Moreau,  Hunterdon  County  Democrat, 
Flemington,  N.  J.;  M.  F.  Small,  Feather 
River  Bulletin,  Quincy,  Cal.;  Deskins 
Wells,  Wellington  (Tex.)  Leader;  Or- 
rin  R.  Taylor,  Archbold  (O.)  Buckeye; 
Edwin  A.  Bemis,  Houlton  (Me.)  Pio¬ 
neer  Times;  W.  Webb  McCall,  Isabella 
County  Times-News,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Mich.;  Wilbur  Peterson,  Marshall 
(Minn.)  Messenger;  W.  L.  Schmitt, 
Macoupin  County  Enquirer,  Carlin- 
ville,  ni.;  Pete  McKetchnie,  Kiowa 
County  Signal,  Greensburg,  Kans 


Nose  Against  the  Window 
and  A  Penny  in  His  Hand 

Here’s  a  momentous  ilerision  in  the  making.  The 
stage  is  set — the  elements  of  sale  brought  into 
focus.  (1)  There’s  the  merchandise.  (2)  A  win¬ 
dow  through  which  to  view  it.  (3)  A  budding 
Croesus  with  the  dough  and  an  irrepressible  urge 
to  spend  it. 

• 

From  toddling  days,  through  the  years  of  maturity, 
human  reaetions  to  the  psychology  of  advertising  and 
selling  undergo  little  change.  For  applying  it  ere 
masse,  Detroit  offers  one  of  the  largest,  richest  and 
most  compact  fields  in  the  world. 

Here,  excluding  the  infant  population,  a  million  and 
a  half  people  with  buying  responsibilities  or  inclin¬ 
ations  have  their  “noses  to  the  window”:  making 
mental  note  of  what  they  will  buy  when  the  war’s 
end  arrives. 

More  than  550,000  are  high-earning  war-factory 
workers  who  carry  home  weekly  over  $32,000,000. 

This  goes  for  the  immediate  needs  of  home  and  per¬ 
son,  and  for  War  Bond  savings  to  build  up  a  moun¬ 
tainous  buying  power  for  the  future. 

Each  weekday  THE  NEWS  provides  392,000  “win¬ 
dows”  (Sundays  479,000)  *  through  which  your  pres¬ 
ent  or  future  product  can  be  shown  and  told  about — 
economically.  Though  newsprint  scarcity  has  placed 
some  limitations  on  the  size  of  advertisements  which 
can  be  accepted.  The  News,  nevertheless  invites  your 
message  in  available  space  so  that  Detroiters  will 
know  you  or  your  product  when  peace  comes. 

The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

Owners  and  Operators  of  Radio  Stations  ff'WJ  and  W45D-FM 
•A.  B.  C.  Week-day  Circulation,  392,148  Sunday  Circulation  479,474 

DAN  A.  CARROLL  J.  E.  LUTZ 

110  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 
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Keep  the  Press  Free! 

W'ho  Pays  the  Fiddler  Calls  the  Tune 


Vj^E  are  in  receipt  of  a  circular  letter  from  the 
”  National  Editorial  Association  claiming 
support  hy  the  press  of  America  for  the  Bank- 
head  and  Cannon  Government  Paid  Advertising 
bills.  These  measures  pending  before  Congress 
propose  very  large  Government  appropriations 
for  newspaper  advertising  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
Government. 

For  our  part,  we  wish  to  register  dissent.  We 
arc  opposed  to  large  Government  appropriations 
of  this  character.  We  believe  that  anything  like 
a  substantial  subsidy  of  newspapers  by  Govern¬ 
ment  purchase  of  advertising  would  be  a  menace 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press  just  as  we  believe 
that  Federal  Government  subsidy  of  education 
is  a  menace  to  a  proper  local  control  of  educa¬ 
tion  or  to  the  integrity  of  privately  supported 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Who  pays  the 
fiddler,  calls  the  tune!  Publishers,  editors,  edu¬ 
cators,  industrialists,  union  leaders  had  all  better 
take  this  lesson  to  heart. 

There  is  a  minimum  of  Government  advertis¬ 
ing,  such  as  the  employment  ads  of  the  USES, 
which  undoubtedly  is  justified.  But  when  Con¬ 
gress  begins  to  provide  huge  lump-sum  appropri¬ 
ations  for  newspaper  advertising,  let  the  press 
beware.  Newspapers  which  accept  such  adver¬ 
tising  will  find  themselves  selling  their  precious 
American  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

The  National  Editorial  Association  says,  “No 
advertiser  controls  the  press,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  an  advertiser,  would  be  no  exception.  If 
advertisers  do  control  any  editors,  they  should 
not  be  in  the  newspaper  business  in  America! 
Subsidy  is  merely  silly  talk  with  an  ulterior 
motive  behind  it!” 


That  is  a  specious  and  fallacious  argument. 
No  one  advertiser,  or  group  of  advertisers,  can 
control  newspapers  or  editors  under  proper  news¬ 
paper  policy.  But  all  of  the  advertisers  of 
America,  which  is  to  say  all  American  industry 
and  business,  do  exercise  a  measure  of  control 
over  newspaper  policy.  Throngh  their  advertis¬ 
ing  income,  newspapers  are  tied  up  with  the 
profit  motive  in  America,  and  it  is  a  blessing 
that  this  is  so.  Through  their  desire  to  win  and 
to  hold  mass  circulation,  newspapers  are  tied  up 
with  the  social  progress  and  general  welfare  of 
the  masses  of  America.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the 
biblical  injunction,  newspaper  editors  do  serve 
two  masters. 

That  is  why  in  times  of  prosperity  and  social 
stability  newspapers  tend  to  become  critical  of 
business,  and  conversely  when  there  is  unrest 
and  social  instability  and  depression  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  policy  threaten  the  welfare  of  all  indus¬ 
try  and  business,  newspapers  go  to  the  defense 
of  business  and  of  the  profit  motive.  John  D. 
Rockefeller’s  creation  of  Standard  Oil  called 
forth  the  muckraker.  Roosevelt’s  New  Deal 
turned  the  press  toward  the  defense  of  business. 

But  one  master  that  the  press  in  America  does 
not  recognize,  and  must  never  recognize,  is  Gov¬ 
ernment.  When  the  press  has  Government  for 
a  master  there  is  no  cbeckrein  upon  bureaucracy 
and  tyranny.  That  has  been  the  history  of  the 
Government-ridden  press  in  all  the  dictator  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  and  for  all  times  since  the 
printing-press  was  invented. 

The  press  of  America  must  keep  free  of  undue 
Government  influence.  It  cannot  afford  to  have 
the  Government  become  a  large  buyer  of  its 
advertising  space. 


An  Editorial  From  the  September  16  Issues  of 

The  Providence  Journal-Bnlletin 
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Manpower  Has  Been  Main 
Problem  In  Britain 

By  R.  WOOLLEY 

Editor.  The  Newspaper  World,  London 


IF  YOU  ASKED  newspaper  proprie¬ 
tors  in  Britain  what  their  biggest 
headaches  have  been  in  maintaining 
production  during  four  years  of  war 
the  majority  would  imdoubtedly  reply 
“newsprint  and  manpower.” 

There  have  been  occasional  alarms 
when  it  was  feared  that  the  historic 
freedom  of  the  press  was  in  danger, 
but  viewed  in  retrospect  they  have 
been  small  anxieties  compared  with 
the  imcertainties  and  difficulties  from 
time  to  time  concerning  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  newsprint  and  labor. 

How  the  newspapers  overcame  their 
intense  rivalry  and  cooperated  to 
make  the  best  use  of  newsprint  sup¬ 
plies  is  not  an  unfamiliar  story  to 
American  newspapermen,  but  less  has 
probably  been  heard  of  how  they  met 
their  labor  difficulties. 

Maliitaia  Ideifitiet 

When  the  British  government  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  how  the 
press  should  be  treated  in  wartime,  it 
decided  that  the  newspapers  could 
most  usefully  serve  the  national  inter¬ 
est  by  maintaining  their  separate 
identities,  thus  preserving  not  only 
the  public’s  familiar  trusted  outlets 
for  news  but  the  widest  possible  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  so  necessary  in  a 
democracy. 

.  After  four  years,  amazingly  few 
newspapers  have  failed  to  stay  the 
course,  and  the  peacetime  structure 
remains  unimpaired.  The  daily  news¬ 
papers  with  national  coverage  pub¬ 
lished  from  London,  continue  together 
with  the  humblest  small-town  weekly 
newspaper.  They  number  in  the 
region  of  1,700  apart  from  magazines, 
periodicals  and  trade  and  technical 
journals. 

The  government  rigidly  adhered  to 
a  policy  of  not  compulsorily  merging 
newspapers  covering  similar  areas, 
but  the  shortage  of  newsprint  and  the 
compulsory  withdrawal  of  labor  have 
achieved  on  the  production  side  nec¬ 
essary  economies  without  destroying 
the  newspapers’  identities. 

The  penny  daily  newspapers  are 
only  four  pages  while  the  weeklies 
average  eight  pages  ...  It  will  be 
t^adily  seen  that  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  amount  of  labor  required 
compared  with  peacetime,  is  on  a 
much  reduced  scale. 

<  The  eight  national  daUy  newspapers 
employed  about  one-third  of  the  pre¬ 
war  newspaper  workers  of  Britain 
knd  they  have  yielded  large  individual 
contributions  of  manpower  to  the 
forces  or  other  war  work.  They  have 
been  able  to  do  this  much  more 
smoothly  than  the  smaller  newspapers 
serving  localized  areas  outside  Lon¬ 
don. 

Esteatlol  Predactiea 

!  In  the  case  of  the  latter  newspapers, 
Staffs  are  normally  small  and  the 
jwithdrawals  have  been  on  such  a 
scale  as  to  cause  real  difficulties  and 
•even  hardship.  It  is  these  news¬ 
papers  which,  seeing  man  after  man 
disappearing  in  answer  to  some  gov¬ 
ernment  edict,  have  feared  that  the 
assurance  that  newspapers  are  con¬ 
sidered  an  essential  service  would 
not  save  them  from  closing  down.  In 
fact  there  has  been  a  continual  effort 
to  balance  the  requirements  of  the 
government  for  labor  and  of  the 
newspaper  industry  for  maintaining 
essential  production. 

It  is  largely  due  to  a  procedure  of 


deferments  from  military  service, 
with  which  I  will  deal  in  detail  later, 
that  the  newspapers  have  been  able 
to  carry  on,  but  even  so,  many  small¬ 
er  offices  have  met  severe  difficulties 
owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

How  some  of  them  have  carried  on 
has  been  a  mystery  to  many  observ¬ 
ers  but  they  have  complied  with  the 
tradition  that  the  newspaper  must 
come  out.  As  long  as  18  months  ago, 
a  questionnaire  among  some  130  pro¬ 
vincial  newspapers  revealed  that  80 
weeklies  and  15  dailies  had  only  one 
man  remaining  in  at  least  one  depart¬ 
ment,  and  that  58  weeklies  and  two 
dailies  would  have  to  close  down 
should  they  lose  more  men. 

One  director  of  a  series  of  small 
weekly  newspapers  told  me  that  he 
had  asked  for  no  deferments  from 
military  service  for  any  of  his  staff. 
Twenty-eight  had  gone  and  he  was 
carrying  on  with  a  staff  containing 
one  man  of  83  and  two  over  70  years 
of  age.  A  proprietor-editor  of  an¬ 
other  small  weekly  told  me  that  his 
whole  pre-war  staff  had  left  and  that 
he  was  acting  as  his  own  reporter, 
proofreader,  lending  a  hand  correcting 
galley  proofs  and  making  up  the 
pages.  His  printing  staff  consisted  of 
one  youth  aged  18,  one  aged  17,  three 
aged  IS  and  one  aged  14. 

Most  Staffs  Over  35 

These  are  extreme  cases  but  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  difficulties  being  experi¬ 
enced  in  some  offices.  It  would  be  ri¬ 
diculous  to  suggest  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  daily  or  large  weekly  news¬ 
papers  with  so  much  exacting  skilled 
work  to  be  done  under  terrific  pressure 
of  time  could  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  very  young  and  the  very  old — 
even  if  there  were  sufficient  of  them. 

But  even  with  the  system  of  defer¬ 
ments  the  majority  of  the  remaining 
staffs  are  over  the  age  of  35.  Edi¬ 
torial  staffs  have  been  particularly  af¬ 
fected  owing  to  their  comparative 
youth.  Stewart  Nicholson,  general 
secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Journal¬ 
ists,  has  estimated  that  30%  of  edi¬ 
torial  men  are  below  30  years  of  age 
and  that  53%  are  between  30  and  45. 
The  maximum  age  for  military  ser¬ 
vice  is  41. 

The  position  in  the  industry  today 
is  that  although  an  intensive  canvass 
of  every  newspaper  staff  is  being  con¬ 
ducted,  it  is  not  expected  that  more 
than  a  few  hundred  will  be  available 
for  release  if  newspaper  production  is 
to  be  maintained  on  its  present  basis. 
Practically  none  of  these  men  will 
come  from  the  editorial  side  and  those 
that  are  released  will  be  mainly  men 
between  41  and  50  from  the  mechani¬ 
cal  side  who  can  be  suitably  trans¬ 
ferred  to  war  work. 

The  fact  is  that  newspapers  have 
definitely  reached  the  stage  where 
they  have  minimum  staffs.  As  the 
government  has  not  altered  its  orig¬ 
inal  policy  of  wishing  newspapers  to 
carry  on,  it  is  unlikely  that  after  the 
present  canvass  it  will  demand  fur¬ 
ther  withdrawals  except  in  a  dire 
emergency. 

Miaimam  Staffs 

But  that  minimum  staff  is  not  some¬ 
thing  which  has  been  laid  down  by 
arbitrary  government  ruling  applic¬ 
able  whether  suitable  or  not  to  the 
individual  newspaper’s  circumstances. 
Owing  to  the  different  sizes  and 
equipment  of  the  newspapers,  the  fix¬ 


ing  of  a  minimum  standard  for  all 
newspapers  was  considered  impossi¬ 
ble  and  what  has  happened  now  is 
that  each  newspaper  has  virtually 
reached  its  own  minimum  standard. 

It  is  appropriate  here  to  give  de¬ 
tails  of  the  machinery  by  which  the 
newspapers  have  been  able  to  retain 
the  services  of  many  key  men  and 
personnel  of  military  age  necessary 
for  continuing  production. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  govern¬ 
ment  issued  a  Schedule  of  Reserved 
Occupations  and  under  this  editorial 
staffs  over  30,  and  the  majority  of 
mechanical  workers  over  35,  were  re¬ 
served.  That  was  when  newspapers 
were  still  much  bigger  than  now  al¬ 
though  smaller  than  in  peace-time. 
Three  panels  of  experienced  news¬ 
paper  executives  representing  respec¬ 
tively  the  national  dailies,  the  pro¬ 
vincial  newspapers  and  the  periodi¬ 
cals  were  formed  to  advise  the  gov¬ 
ernment  department  concerned,  the 
Ministry  of  Labor  and  National  Ser¬ 
vice,  on  the  applications. 

From  January  1,  1942,  a  system  of 
progressive  de-reservation  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  newspaper  staffs  aged  35 
and  over  became  liable  for  military 
service,  the  ages  of  reservation  being 
raised  by  one  year  on  the  first  of  each 
month.  The  aforementioned  panels 
have  considered  between  3,000  and 
4,000  applications. 

Tests  Applied 

In  offering  their  advice  to  the  Min¬ 
istry  these  panels  applied  two  tests 
to  the  applications — if  the  work  was 
of  national  importance  and  if  the  per¬ 
son  concerned  was  a  key  man  who 
could  not  be  replaced.  As  the  need 
for  manpower  became  more  stringent 
the  panels  considered  the  age  and 
physical  category  and  work  of  every 
member  of  the  staff  as  well  as  study¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  itself  before  mak¬ 
ing  a  recommendation  on  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  application. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
withdrawals  on  the  editorial  staffs? 
There  are  only  about  9,000  journalists 
in  the  country  in  peace-time  and  well 
over  a  third  are  in  the  forces,  apart 


from  those  in  non-joumalistic  war- 
work. 

Four-page  daily  newspapers  cover¬ 
ing  the  world’s  news  require  a  con¬ 
siderable  amoimt  of  journalistic  skill, 
and  need  nearly  as  much  personnel 
and  probably  more  care  in  compres¬ 
sion  than  newspapers  double  the  size. 
The  greatest  shortage  has  been  ot 
skilled  sub-editors. 

Adaptability  has  been  required  of 
the  newspapermen  more  than  ever. 
Owing  to  the  war  and  the  space  short¬ 
age,  many  jobs,  such  as  covering 
sport,  have  disappeared  and  the  men 
where  available  have  been  drafted  to 
other  work. 

A  feature  has  been  the  work  of 
women  who  have  definitely  established 
themselves  as  general  reporters  on  the 
national  dailies,  not  merely  covering 
women’s  angles,  while  many  small 
newspapers,  which  never  previously 
had  them  on  their  staff,  have  found 
women  very  satisfactory  for  replacing 
called-up  reporters. 

A  well-known  editor  recently  sum¬ 
marized  the  provincial  newspaper 
position  as  follows:  “Those  who  bring 
out  provincial  newspapers  have  to 
show  far  greater  adaptability  than 
ever  before  in  meeting  each  day’s 
crises. 

“In  the  smaller  offices  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  from  the  editor  down¬ 
wards  has  to  be  ready  to  put  his  hand 
to  any  work  that  comes  along. 

“In  the  larger  offices  there  has  had 
to  be  concentration  of  departments 
which  used  to  enjoy  much  autonomy: 
the  sporting  editor,  once  the  head  of 
a  staff,  struggles  on  alone  and  may 
be  a  picture  editor  and  commercial 
editor  as  well;  a  leader-writer  may 
have  to  take  a  share  of  the  general 
sub-editing. 

“The  editor  has  to  be  more  of  an 
administrator,  more  of  an  organizer, 
more  of  a  thinker  and  doer  than  ever.” 

Despite  staff  difficulties  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  journalism  has  not  deteri¬ 
orated  as  was  feared  by  some.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  prestige  of  Britain’s  press 
has  never  stood  higher  with  its  pub¬ 
lic. 
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In  Mobile,  Alabama 


“Any  person  may  speak, 
write,  and  publish  his  sen¬ 
timents  on  all  subjects,  be¬ 
ing  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  that  liberty.” 


. . . .  from  the  Bill  of  Rights 


THE  MOBILE  PRESS  REGISTER 


ing,  Bostian  said  he  believed  “this  is 
probably  round  two,  not  the  end  of  the 
Oong  legal)  fight.”  Regarding  the 
referee’s  order  that  Harry  Newman, 
last  editor  of  the  newspaper,  should 
turn  over  to  the  trustees  $75,900  as 
former  working  capital  of  the  Journal 
Post,  Judge  Otis  held  that  the  Trustee 
should  take  his  contentions  to  a  court 
of  proper  jurisdiction. 

NEW  RCA  RADIOPHOTO 

Opening  of  a  new  radiophoto  circuit 
between  New  York  and  Berne,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  has  been  announced  by  RCA  be  the  luncheon  speaker  on  Saturday,  swering  the  question; 
Communications,  Inc.  The  new  3,900-  Oct.  9,  at  the  Morrison  Hotel.  In  the  Outlook  for  Retail  Advertising?” 

mile  circuit,  which  RCAC  operates  in  evening,  NEA  members  will  be  guests  Another  NAEA  headliner  will  be 

cooperation  with  Radio  Suisse,  is  li-  of  General  Motors  Corporation.  Cranston  Williams,  general  manager 

censed  by  the  FCC  to  carry  commer-  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  president  of  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publish- 

cial  photographs,  drawings,  sketches,  Studebaker  Corporation  and  chairman  ers  Association.  He  will  appear  on 

documents  and  all  types  of  printed  or  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel-  the  Tuesday  afternoon  session,  dis- 
written  material.  opment,  will  be  the  Tuesday  Inland  cussing  the  newsprint  situation. 


Prentiss  Brown  to  ^ 

_  ,  .  _  . _ ,  High  Productivity— The  Key  to  the 

Address  Inlond  Maintenance  of  Freedom.”  Another 

Prentiss  Brown,  director  of  the  Office  “P^^her  will  be  Rilea  Doe,  vice-pres- 
of  Price  Administration,  will  address  of  Safeway  Stores,  Inc. 

the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  an-  Mr.  Hoffman  will  also  address  the 
nual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As- 
Chicago,  at  the  Wednesday  luncheon  sociation,  meeting  at  the  LaSalle 
session,  Oct.  13.  Hotel,  Chicago,  Oct.  11-12.  He  will 

Heading  the  list  of  “ABC  Week”  speak  on  “Post-War  Planning”  at  the 
meetings  will  be  the  National  Editorial  Monday  luncheon.  Lew  Hahn,  gen- 
Association  Advisory  Council  meeting  eral  manager  of  the  National  Retail 
at  which  Eric  Johnston,  president  of  Dry  Goods  Association,  New  York,  will 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will  speak  at  the  Tuesday  luncheon,  an- 

‘What  Is  the 


®  ^  Ainmft 


This  full  page  ad  for  the  United  Aircraft 
Corporation  in  the  Evansville  Courier  was 
read  by  47%  of  the  men  and  27%  of  the 
women. 


People  Are  Reading 
Institutional  Ads 

cotitinued  from  page  17 


bonds,  and  asks  “Can  you  send  me  this 
kind  of  letter?”  It  was  read  by  29% 
of  the  men  and  31%  of  the  women. 

One  of  the  “don’t”  ads  was  the  three 
column  by  157-line  one  published  in 
the  Scranton  Times,  March  4,  1943,  by 
the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  telling  the  public,  “Don’t  Tele¬ 
phone  When  You  Hear  the  New  Air 
Raid  Signals!”  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
men  and  24%  of  the  women  checked 
read  it. 

CoRservatiea  Tbain* 

Another  ad  with  high  readership  in 
relation  to  its  size  was  the  one  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Central  New  York  Power 
Corp.  in  the  Syracuse  Herald-Joumal, 
Oct.  8,  1942,  telling  readers  how  they 
should  care  for  their  toasters  so  that 
they  would  last  the  duration.  Seven 
per  cent  of  the  men  and  24%  of  the 
women  read  it. 

These  15  case  histories  demonstrate 
scientifically  with  conclusive  evidence 
the  accuracy  of  the  answer  “Yes”  to 
the  question,  “Are  People  Reading  In¬ 
stitutional  Ads?”,  and  in  themselves 
give  the  answer  to  “Why?”. 

Since  the  Continuing  Study  was  be¬ 
gun  Oct.  28,  1939,  62  individual  studies, 
each  determining  the  readership  for 
all  advertising  and  editorial  matter  in 
a  single  issue  of  the  paper  under  con¬ 
sideration,  have  been  written  and  pro¬ 
duced. 


A  MAJOR  MARKET 


BANNER  TENNESSEAN 

Evening  .Morning  Sunday 

4,692,297  4,984,201  1,751,138 

5,599,998  5,017,194  2,680,219* 

5,837,845  5,417,561  2,983,179* 

6,126,515  5,736,327  3,076,475* 

6,354,866  6,025,023  3,374,252* 

6,581 ,843  6,338,81 1  2,981 ,627 

3,610,695  3,516,754  1,827,267 

*lnclude$  American  Weekly  Lineage 

It* 8  the  Market  With  a  ** Buying  Punch!** 

Reach  It  Through  Two  Great  Newspapers 


Uphold  Claim 

To  K.  C.  Journal  Plant 


Kansas  City,  Sept.  20 — A  federal 
judge  has  ruled  Morris  Schapiro,  mil¬ 
lionaire  Baltimore  scrap  metal  man, 
has  a  valid  claim  to  the  physical  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  now  defunct  Kansas  City 
Journal  Post  which  suspended  publi¬ 
cation  over  a  year  ago. 

Judge  Merrill  E.  Otis  set  aside  orders 
issued  by  Federal  Referee  Henry  A. 
Bundschu  that  Schapiro’s  claim  should 
be  subordinated  and  the  foreclosure 
title  be  deemed  invalid.  Judge  Otis 
held  that  he  had  not  become  a  stock¬ 
holder  by  bidding  in  the  property  at  a 
foreclosure  sale  and  therefore  owed  no 
fiduciary  obligations  to  the  newspaper 
company  nor  its  creditors. 

The  federal  judge’s  ruling  held  that 
the  equipment  and  the  idle  plant  of 
the  newspaper,  now  in  possession  of 
the  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  W.  B.  Bos¬ 
tian,  should  be  turned  over  to  Schapi¬ 
ro. 

Undecided  yet  as  to  whether  he 
w'ould  appeal  the  Federal  Court  rul- 


Flrst  6 
Montht 
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Here’s  what  we  plan  to  do 

Folloufing  is  the  text  of  a  letter  uihicfi  has  been  sent  to  the  head  of  the 
media  department  of  euery  aduertising  agency  in  the  United  States: 


“In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  in  1944,  of  the  problem  which  we  have  faced  in  the 
last  four  months  of  this  year  in  meeting  the  reduced  paper  requirements  of  the 
War  Production  Board  for  next  year,  we  will  accept  orders,  with  definite  assur¬ 
ance  of  publication,  for  seven  color  advertisements  and  a  total  of  4500  lines  of 
black  and  white  per  issue.  Of  the  seven  color  advertisements,  not  more  than  three 
may  be  less  than  page  color  units.  All  color  advertising  must  be  non-cancellable, 
excepting  where  there  are  extenuating  circumstances  due  to  war  conditions. 

First  preference  will  he  given  to  the  acceptance  of  orders  from  those  com¬ 
panies  which  have  advertised  in  The  American  \^’eekly  in  1940,  1941,  1942  or 
1943  and  particularly  to  those  companies  who  are  today  manufacturing  merchan¬ 
dise  for  consumer  use  or  those  whose  plants  are  now  devoted  entirely  to  the  war 
effort  but  who,  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  will  again  manufacture  merchan¬ 
dise  for  consumer  use. 

V,’e  believe  that  it  is  most  important  to  maintain  the  editorial  standard  of  The 
American  ^^’eekly  and  while  we  want  to  carry  the  maximum  in  advertising  vol¬ 
ume,  nevertheless  the  value  of  The  American  ^  eekly  for  you  and  your  clients  is 
dependent  primarily  upon  the  continued  reader  interest  in  the  publication.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  in  order  to  comply  with  W'PB  paper  restrictions  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  request  the  cancellation  of  so  large  a  volume  of  advertising  sched¬ 
uled  for  September,  October,  November  and  December  issues.  This  advertising 
was  ordered  before  we  knew  about  these  paper  reduetions. 

W’e  cannot  continue  to  accept  orders  and  later  ask  you  to  cancel  them.  There¬ 
fore,  we  are  making  our  plans  to  accept  a  minimum  volume  of  advertising  for 
which  we  believe  we  can  guarantee  publication.  When  orders  for  this  volume  are 
reaehed  in  each  issue,  additional  orders  will  only  be  taken  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  such  advertising  will  be  published  only  if  space  later  becomes  available.” 

THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 


Main  Officti 

959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Branch  Officet;  HEARST  BLDG,  CHICAGO 
GENERAL  MOTORS  BLDG,  DETROIT 
5  WINTHROP  SQUARE.  BOSTON  •  101 
MARIETTA  ST,  ATLANTA  •  ARCADE 
BLDG,  ST.  LOUIS  •  EDISON  BLDG,  LOS 
ANGELES  •  HANNA  BLDG,  CLEVELAND 
HEARST  BLDG,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


{This  ItUtr  is  published  here  aj  a  matter  of  record) 
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What  Can  Press  Learn 
From  Soldier  Readers? 

Three  Out  of  Four  Men  in  Camp  Receive 
Home  Town  Papers  .  .  . 

Few  Buy  Current  Dailies 
By  FRANKLIN  E  JORDAN 

Managing  Editor.  The  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald 


MILLIONS  of  daily  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  have  been  transplanted  from 
their  home  towns  into  Army  camps 
in  strange  communities  in  the  last 
three  years.  They  can  no  longer  pick 
up  their  favorite  daily  at  the  comer 
newsstand.  Instead,  they  find  the 
strange  daily  newspapers  from  the 
immediate  area  of  their  camp  on  sale 
at  the  comer  Post  exchange. 

What  effect  has  this  had?  Do  they 
depend  upon  radio?  Have  they  aban¬ 
doned  reading  all  newspapers?  Do 
they  switch  to  the  new  papers  of  the 
area  where  they  are  located?  Do 
they  stick  to  their  home  town  news¬ 
paper  with  its  belated  news  from  de¬ 
layed  arrivals? 

Sarvty  at  Abardaaa 

To  answer  these  questions,  the 
writer  made  a  survey  of  newspaper 
readership  at  the  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Maryland.  Naturally  the 
specific  figures  are  classified  military 
information  but  expressed  in  per¬ 
centages,  which  do  not  reveal  post 
strength,  the  habits  of  the  average 
soldier  are  clearly  revealed. 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  is  a  good 
proving  ground  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Ordnance  is  used  in  every  part 
of  the  Army  and  in  every  section  of 
the  country.  Consequently,  ordnance 
men  are  sent  to  Aberdeen  for  training 
from  every  part  of  the  Army  and  from 
every  section  of  the  country.  It  is 
doubtful,  whether  there  is  any  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  where  a  more  typ¬ 
ical  cross-section  of  America  could 
be  found.  For  these  reasons,  it  makes 
an  excellent  place  to  observe  news¬ 
paper  readership. 

Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  New  York  daily  newspapers 
reach  Aberdeen  each  morning  and 
night  in  time  for  sale  at  customary 
hours  at  various  post  exchanges  and 
at  officer’s  clubs.  All  are  as  easily 
obtainable  and  as  timely  as  the  aver¬ 
age  home  town  newspaper.  Yet  only 
one  man  in  20  or  about  5%  buys  a 
current  daily  newspaper.  The  other 
95%  depend  on  radio  or  don’t  bother 
.'bout  the  news. 

In  the  middle  of  total  war  with 
breath-taking  events  of  great  his¬ 
torical  significance;  of  great  dramatic 
interest — in  fact  with  all  the  elements 
of  high  reader  interest  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  these 
men  would  want  their  news  hot  off 
the  press.  But  the  actual  figures  show 
otherwise. 

Thraa>Fearthi  Gaf  Hoaa  Paper 

On  the  other  hand,  through  the 
mails  comes  a  flood  of  home  town 
newspapers — an  average  of  three  out 
of  four  men  on  the  post  get  a  copy  of 
their  home  town  daily  each  day.  The 
issue  may  be  from  tlmee  to  five  days 
old  and  the  news  in  it  as  old  or  older, 
but  they  love  it.  Postal  personnel 
will  testify  to  the  fury  of  complaints 
when  arrival  of  the  home  town  daily 
newspaper  seems  unduly  delayed. 

To  be  sure,  some  of  this  circulation 
represents  gift  subscriptions  of  news¬ 
papers,  of  concerns  and  of  friends  and 
relatives  to  men  in  the  service.  Home¬ 
sickness  undoubtedly  accounts  for  a 
lot  of  the  avid  interest  shown.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  remains  that  for  what¬ 
ever  the  reasons,  news  in  the  home 


town  daily  ranks  only  a  slight  second 
to  the  interest  in  personal  letters  from 
the  loved  ones  at  home. 

News  editors  who  have  become  in¬ 
trigued  with  the  importance  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international  news  and  fill 
their  pages  with  it,  should  first  be 
able  to  explain  why  only  one  soldier 
in  20  wants  his  news  while  it  is  hot 
off  the  press  and  why  15  out  of  20 
prefer  their  home  town  news  even  a 
half  a  week  or  more  old. 

For  the  working  newspaperman  in 
the  service,  separation  from  the  every 
day  inside  details  of  getting  out  the 
edition  gives  a  new  perspective  to  the 
home  town  daily.  He  sees  his  news¬ 
paper  more  as  his  readers  see  it, 
which  is  impossible  to  those  on  the 
inside.  Detached  from  it,  he  sees  it 
as  a  final  product 

At  Aberdeen  home  town  dailies 
from  every  state  in  the  union  arrive 
on  every  mail.  The  newspaperman  in 
the  service  by  making  a  few  contacts 
has  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
compare  his  own  paper  with  hundreds 
of  others — and  profit  thereby. 

Standardiitd  in  News 

One  of  the  most  striking  first  im¬ 
pressions  is  how  standardized  in  gen¬ 
eral  news,  features  and  makeup  all 
newspapers  have  become.  Only  in  the 
local  or  home  town  news  itself  is 
there  any  noticeable  difference.  Even 
in  local  news,  the  principal  difference 
is  the  names  and  addresses.  The 
things  done  are  about  the  same. 

The  thing  that  becomes  most  evident 
after  reading  these  papers  week  after 
week  is  that  only  a  few  editors  have 
adjusted  their  professional  thinking  to 
the  modern  world.  Most  of  them  still 
evaluate,  edit  and  display  news  as  if 
neither  the  radio  nor  the  various 
news  weeklies  existed. 

Most  news  editors  do  not  seem  to 
have  learned  that  the  day  of  the 
scoop  on  big  news  is  gone;  that  it  is 
physically  impossible  to  get  big  news 
to  readers  as  fast  as  radio  can.  This 
fact  is  so  self-evident  that  it  would 
be  silly  to  state  it,  except  that  so  few 


Remember  a  most  successful 
Women's  Specially  Store  that 
stepped  its  lineage  up  from 

9,600  lines  in  1926 

TO 


347,161  lines  in  1942 

in  the  daily  edition  of  the 


editors  seem  to  realize  what  it  means. 

It  means  that  the  daily  newspaper 
no  longer  has  to  rush  to  press  with 
incomplete  and  often  inaccurate 
poorly  written  stories  in  order  to 
beat  a  rival.  Neither  paper  can  beat 
the  radio.  So  relax  and  let  radio 
rush  it  and  get  the  reputation  for  in¬ 
completeness  and  inaccuracy. 

“Scoop"  Is  Ovor-rotod 

If  this  truth  is  not  self-evident,  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  news  weeklies  to 
such  circulations  and  influence  should 
have  shown  it.  The  success  of  these 
publications  in  peddling  news  from 
three  to  ten  days  old  proves  the 
“scoop”  a  vastly  over-rated  affair. 

Eighteen  years  ago  when  the  writer 
started  in  as  a  cub  reporter  on  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post,  ^e  radio  was 
still  an  erratic  toy  and  the  modem 
news  weekly  was  a  mere  infant.  Ihir- 
ing  the  intervening  years,  both  have 
improved  their  production  methods 
beyond  the  dreams  of  even  the  early 
pioneers. 

Newspapers  must  face  the  facts  of 
their  own  economic  futures  just  as 
every  other  industry  has  had  to  do. 
Human  progress  will  not  be  stopped. 
It  is  as  futile  to  try  it  or  ignore  it  as 
it  is  to  stop  or  ignore  the  ocean  tides. 
Railroads  learned  to  their  sorrow  that 
they  could  not  ignore  the  airplane  and 
automobile.  Newspapers  must  learn 
the  same  about  radio.  When  the  war 
is  over  radio  with  home  recording 
devices  and  television  is  going  to  be 
a  formidable  competition  in  the  com¬ 
munications  field,  and  particularly  in 
so  far  as  spot  news  is  concerned. 
There  is  only  disaster  in  kidding  our¬ 
selves  on  this  point. 

Newspapers  themselves  are  today 
carrying  big  ads  of  other  industries 
telling  of  their  huge  research  plants 
where  the  products  of  tomorrow  are 
being  developed.  Radio  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  It  would  be  a  comforting  thought 
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Average  Daily 
Net  Paid 
Circulation- 


August,  1943 — 18,378 
August,  1942—17,568 
August,  1941—13,996 


A  CIRCULATION  GROWTH  OF  31.3%  IN  TWO  YEARS! 
in  THE  WAUKEGAN  NEWS-SUN 
Yet  Newsprint  Was  Saved! 

The  Waukegan  News-Sun  has  done  nothing  to  promote  circulation 
growth  since  Pearl  Harbor,  yet  the  public  ever  continues  to  buy  more 
copies.  We  have  saved  newsprint  but  we  have  maintained  a  terse, 
readable,  and  more  interesting  newspaper  than  ever  before.  The 
people  of  this  great  trading  area  definitely  prefer  the  News-Sun  to  any 
outside  metropolitan  paper  brought  into  Lake  county.  The  circulation 
figures  prove  it! 

We  have  met  this  increased  demand  only  through  curtailment  in  all 
departments: 

In  EDITORIAL  —  Features  and  comics  omitted 
or  condensed. 

In  ADVERTISING  —  Total  pages  cut  —  Schedules 
curtailed  or  rearranged. 

In  CIRCULATION  •—  Number  of  returns  drastically 
cut. 

— and  so  we  shall  continue  throughout  the  duration,  or  so  long  as 
newsprint  consumption  must  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS 
Lake  county^s  only  daily  newspaper 


to  know  that  the  newspaper  industry  J 
had  a  vast  research  laboratory  where  i 
the  newspaper  of  tomorrow  was  being 
developed.  But,  alas,  aside  from  a 
few  modest  experiments  in  an  even 
fewer  number  of  schools  of  joiurnalism, 
there  is  nothing  being  done.  In  fact, 
there  is  practically  no  difference  to¬ 
day  with  the  methods  used  18  years 
ago  in  the  manufacture  of  the  news 
product.  Only  in  the  news  weekly 
field  is  any  change  evident.  Editorial 
organization  of  those  publications  has 
produced  a  few  changes  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  news  product. 

The  old  fashioned  newspaper  de-  I 
pending  on  spot  news  is  in  a  spot.  It 
cannot  attain  the  delivery  speed  of 
radio.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  it 
not  doing  a  better  job  than  the  news 
weeklies.  Now  that  extreme  haste 
is  not  a  vital  factor  there  is  no  reason 
why  its  news  stories  cannot  be  as 
complete,  as  well  written  and  as  ac¬ 
curate  as  the  news  weeklies,  and  this 
superior  product  can  reach  readers 
far  ahead  of  any  news  weekly. 

A  new  era  will  be  bom  among 
daily  newspapers  when  a  news  editor 
has  the  courage  to  say  to  his  staff, 
‘Td  rather  have  one  complete;  ac¬ 
curate  and  well  written  news  story  of 
an  event  three  days  old,  than  a 
skimpy  or  wordy,  inaccurate  and 
dully  written  new  item  right  off  the 
wire.” 

Times  will  be  hard  for  the  news¬ 
papers  that  do  not  prepare  for  the 
post-war  world.  But  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  whose  editors  think  and  edit  in 
terms  of  their  modem  world  and 
that  is  produced  with  modernized  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  can  face  the  fu¬ 
ture  confidently. 

Such  a  newspaper  will  kiss  the 
scoop  good  bye  and  its  complete,  but 
terse  articles  will  not  only  be  ac¬ 
curate  but  sparkle  with  an  editorial 
effervescence  that  will  intoxicate  its  ■ 
readers  like  wine.  1 
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ALL  OUT  for  VICTORY  first 

and  for  PROGRESS  in  PEACE  afterward 


A  Letter  to  Publishers: 


The  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company  has  been  since 
1939  practically  exclusively  on  armament  work; 
newspaper  work  only  of  essential  repair  and  supply 
character  has  been  allowed  under  War  Production 
requirements. 

The  award  of  the  Army-Navy  and  our  con¬ 
tinuing  successive  contracts  have  been  solid  evidence 
of  W ar  Department  appreciation  of  our  facilities  and 
quality  workmanship. 

Yet  we  want  to  recognize  also  the  cordial  realization 
and  hearty  cooperation  of  our  newspaper  friends 
under  the  exigencies. 

W e  wish  to  assure  them  of  all  possible  service  at  any 
time  from  our  Engineering  and  Service  Departments 
— and  when  this  emergency  is  past,  improved  design, 
and  unsurpassed  advanced  efficiency  in  newspaper 
printing  machinery. 

And  we  congratulate  the  newspapers  of  the  nation 
on  their  sturdy  support  of  the  historic  ideals  of  the 
American  commonwealth  through  the  constant  stress 
of  war  conditions.  In  its  position  of  place  and  power 
may  the  Press  continue  to  be  such  a  bulwark  of  the 
basic  liberties  for  which  this  nation  was  founded. 

THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan  I.  K.  Stone, 

September  25,  1943.  '  President. 


BACK  THE  ATTACK 


EORGE  WASHINGTON  recognized  the  role 
of  a  free  press  in  wartime. 

When  paper  grew  scarce  during  the  Revolu- 
tion,  he  ordered  his  oldest  tents  turned  into 
newsprint  so  that  his  army  might  follow  the  struggle  for  liberty 
in  the  other  colonies.  His  forces  drew  on  their  own  scanty 
stores  of  white  paper  to  insure  the  printing  of  war  news. 

It  was  worth  while. 

The  "new  power"  —  the  newspaper  —  soon  made  itself 
felt.  The  Revolutionary  leaders  all  respected  the  press  and 
defended  its  freedom.  The  Massachusetts  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  in  an  historic  declaration  affirmed  that  "The  Liberty  of 
the  Press  is  a  great  Bulwark  of  the  Liberty  of  the  People." 

Today,  more,  than  150  years  later,  a  free  press  still  is 
America's  "great  Bulwark"  and  is  helping  win  America's 
greatest  war! 


.‘TTlran 


Mats  of  this  advertisement  in  8-column  size  may  be  obtained 
free  of  charge  on  request  to  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRE^ 

50  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


★  EDIT 


THE  BANKHEAD  BILL 

MAYBE  IT  IS  TRUE,  as  has  so  often  been  said 
on  behalf  of  the  weekly  newspapers  of  this 
country,  that  they  wield  a  greater  influence  on 
national  aifurs  than  does  the  metropolitan  press. 
Like  most  relative  quantities,  that  is  difiicult  of 
exact  proof.  So,  under  present  conditions,  is  the 
claim  made  for  the  weekly  press  that  52  per  cent 
of  the  country’s  population  live  in  towns  of  less 
than  10,000  population.  With  the  present  con¬ 
centration  of  war  workers  in  or  near  big  cities, 
and  the  frequent  complmnt  that  farm  labor  has 
been  depleted  by  war  work  and  military  service, 
it  is  altogether  likely  that  that  52  per  cent  ratio  is 
no  longer  accurate. 

The  point  of  the  above  is  that  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  does  not  regard  the  present  tactics  of  the 
organized  weekly  press  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Bankhead-Cannon  Bills,  directing  how  the  Treas¬ 
ury  shall  spend  a  specific  amount  in  advertising, 
are  for  the  good  of  the  newspaper  order.  In  pres¬ 
ent  form,  their  argument  has  been  attacked  as  a 
plea  for  subsidy  of  the  press.  It  will  be  so  at¬ 
tacked  again,  even  though  no  one  can  gainsay  that 
advertising  is  the  only  war-use  commodity  or 
service  for  which  the  government  does  not  pay 
at  face  value. 

What  Editor  &  Publisher  has  contended  from 
the  start  is  that  government’s  pre.sent  use  of  news¬ 
paper  and  other  forms  of  advertising  is  wasteful 
of  money  and  energy.  Government  is  using  ad¬ 
vertising — make  no  mistake  about  that.  It  is  not 
paying  for  it  with  Treasury  checks — ^but  none-the- 
less  the  cost  is  coming  out  of  the  taxpayer’s  pocket, 
just  as  if  the  Treasury  were  signing  the  checks. 
What’s  more,  a  larger  aggregate  sum  is  being 
used  for  Treasury  advertising  than  would  be 
needed  if  the  Treasury  had  a  well-defined  cam¬ 
paign  for  placement  in  every  medium  that  it 
deemed  necessary. 

Manpower,  for  which  Director  McNutt  is  cry¬ 
ing,  is  being  diverted  to  multiple  solicitation  of 
private  adverti.sing  for  the  Treasury. 

Paper,  which  the  War  Production  Board  de¬ 
mands  be  conserved,  is  being  used  freely  for  the 
War  Bond  campaign — at  the  expense  of  private 
business  which  could  use  the  space  for  war  needs, 
too.  In  one  sentence,  the  Treasury  recognizes  that 
advertising  is  essential  to  its  purposes,  but  ob¬ 
stinately  refuses  to  use  it  on  its  own  account. 

The  whole  question  of  subsidy  could  be  thrown 
out  of  the  window  if  the  Treasury  would  call  upon 
the  advertising  experts  now  at  its  command  for 
a  survey  of  the  advertising  needed  to  execute  its 
finance  program  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  then 
ask  Congress  for  the  necessary  funds.  How  the.se 
funds  should  be  spent  is  a  matter  for  determina¬ 
tion  by  sound  business  principles 

When  the  small  city  paper  spokesmen  say  pub¬ 
licly  that  the  big  city  papers  are  indifferent  to 
government  advertising  if  it  is  to  be  .spent  partly 
in  the  weekly  press,  but  anxious  for  it  if  it  is  to  be 
spent  wholly  in  metropolitan  papers,  they  arc 
speaking  from  ignorance  of  the  facts.  When  tliey 
say  that  the  big  city  publishers  want  the  adver¬ 
tising  controlled  by  the  expert  hands  of  estab¬ 
lished  agencies,  “iK-cau.se  the  big  publishers  can 
jiut  the  i)ressnre”  cm  tho.se  agencies,  they  are  again 
speaking  fnmi  imagination  and  not  from  knowl- 
«*dge.  The  metropolitan  publishers  know  the 
dangers,  to  all  concerned,  from  a  politically-etm- 
t  rolled  campaign  of  advertising  in  the  pre.s.s — and 
the  smalt  city  campaign  will  not  get  the  support 
its  intentions  merit  until  that  tmgie  is  banished. 


RIAL* 


Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 
good.— ROMANS,  XI,  21. 

POST  OmCE  CENSORSHIP 

THREATENED  ACTION  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  against  Esquire  magazine  on  the 
ground  that  some  of  its  illustrations  are  indecent 
brings  sharply  to  public  notice  a  trend  that  has 
been  growing  constantly  for  the  past  five  years. 
A  number  of  publications  have  been  deprived  of 
their  second-class  privilege  for  various  alleged 
violations  of  postal  regulations,  and  the  post  office 
has  been  both  prosecutor  and  judge  in  every  case. 
Most  of  the  publications  affected  have  been  small 
and  their  cases  aroused  little  attention  and  less 
indignation.  The  only  notable  protest  has  been 
that  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  which 
correctly  sees  grave  danger  to  press  freedom  in 
this  apparently  unlimited  power  vested  in  the 
Postmaster  General. 

The  Esquire  drawings  to  which  objection  has 
been  raised  are  admittedly  not  suitable  for  church 
adornment,  but  they  are  said  to  be  highly  popular 
among  young  men  in  colleges  and  military  train¬ 
ing  bases.  They  expose  more  feminine  charms 
than  are  usually  seen  on  Fifth  avenue,  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  appear  in  numerous  works  of  art 
that  are  hailed  as  classics.  The  Varga  drawings 
and  others  like  them  have  been  published  in 
Esquire  for  many  years  and  the  current  series  has 
been  in  circulation  since  January.  If  they  are, 
indeed,  harmful  to  public  morality,  then  their 
harm  has  been  done  and  the  post  office  has  been 
tardy  in  exercising  its  protective  function. 

Censorships  being  by  nature  capricious,  they 
ought  not  to  be  exercised  on  non-military  matters 
without  the  restrunt  of  the  courts.  One  man’s 
opinion  that  an  illustration  is  immoral,  indecent, 
or  harmful  to  public  morals  should  not  be  con¬ 
trolling.  Before  mailing  privileges  are  taken  away 
from  a  publication  on  such  grounds,  the  post  office 
should  be  required  to  prove  before  an  impartial 
tribunal  that  the  drawing  or  writing  did  have  the 
sjiccific  effects  which  it  charges. 

FRANK  M.  O'BRIEN 

NOT  MANY  new.spapermen,  even  in  New  York, 
knew  Frank  M.  O’Brien,  de.spite  his  more  than 
a  half-century  as  an  active  jnuniali.st.  He  was, 
not  of  the  “mixer”  type  of  editor,  did  not  find 
it  nece.s.sary  to  attend  luncheon  club  meetings  or 
appear  in  black  tie  at  the  evening  gatherings  of 
the  mighty.  And  yet,  we  believe  he  will  be 
numliered  among  the  great  editors  of  the  country. 

He  succeeded  to  a  tradition  of  greatness  as 
editor  of  the  Sew  York  Suti,  with  Dana  and 
Mitchell  as  his  predece.s.sors.  They  were  “news- 
imjiermen’s  newspapermen,”  .scornful  of  {lopular 
acclaim,  but  .so  much  the  masters  of  language 
that  their  wonls  were  comprehen.sible  to  all  who 
could  read.  Frank  O’Brien  had  that  touch,  too. 
During  his  two  <lecades  as  editor  of  the  Sun  a 
few  people  felt  the  piercing  quality  of  his  .satire. 
Many  more  appreciate!!  the  luminous  informa¬ 
tive  tenor  of  the  Sun’s  editorial  page  which  was 
its  outstanding  trait  under  his  administration. 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  LABOR 

OUR  correspondents  report  from  day  to  day  that 
pickets  of  the  National  Maritime  Union  are 
continuing  their  futile  effort  to  arouse  public 
opinion  against  Westbrook  Pegler,  and,  by  well- 
known  Communistic  pressure  methods,  to  have 
him  thrown  out  of  newspapers  which  have  pub¬ 
lished  his  comments  for  years. 

At  the  same  time,  commentators  in  publica¬ 
tions  like  the  New  Republic  and  PM  are  ad¬ 
mitting,  with  a  fair  show  of  candftr,  that  Pegler 
did  a  good  job  in  attacking  labor  racketeers 
and  having  at  least  a  few  of  the  vermin  put  be¬ 
hind  prison  bars.  These  admissions  generally 
presage  a  new  attack  on  Pegler  as  an  inveterate 
foe  of  organized  labor,  which,  of  course,  he  is  not, 
and  a  plea  that  organized  labor,  as  a  whole,  is  not 
a  prey  to  the  ills  which  Pegler  attacks. 

That  may  be  so,  but  high-handed  tactics  are 
far  more  prevalent  than  the  protagonists  of  labor 
would  have  us  believe.  A  few  months  ago,  for 
instance,  the  teamsters’  union  undertook  a  strong 
organization  campaign  among  milk  delivery  men 
and  other  drivers  in  the  city  of  Port  Huron, 
Mich.  The  drivers  were  not  particularly  anxious 
to  be  organized;  in  fact,  many  of  them  wanted 
no  part  of  the  union  story.  That  made  no  dif¬ 
ference.  Men  with  sinister  records  on  the  De¬ 
troit  police  books  came  to  Port  Huron  with 
highly  privileged  gasoline  ration  coupons  and  em¬ 
ployed  all  the  familiar  organizing  tact^s  of  the 
racketeers.  They  seemed  on  their  way  to  suc¬ 
cess  until  the  Port  Huron  Times-Herald  jumped 
on  the  story. 

Without  the  Times-Herald’s  courageous  inter¬ 
vention,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  strong- 
arm  boys  would  have  had  their  way.  With  it, 
public  spirit  was  armed  to  resist  the  invasion. 
The  present  status  is  that  an  injunction  has  issued 
against  further  employment  of  gangster  or¬ 
ganizing  procedure.  With  a  good  newspaper  on 
the  watch,  it  seems  probable  that  organization 
of  labor  in  Port  Huron  will  follow  the  normal 
American,  voluntary,  non-coercive  processes  that 
make  for  decent  labor  relations  and  a  community 
in  which  people  take  pride  as  residents. 

ANOTHER  LINAGE  SLANT 

SPACE  buyers  who  take  metropolitan  advertis¬ 
ing  statistics  as  representative  of  the  national 
linage  picture  will  have  to  revise  their  standards. 
That  is  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  tomorrow’s  sun, 
from  the  indications  of  a  survey  published  in  this 
issue,  which  prove  that  the  experience  of  cities 
below  metropolitan  rank  does  not  at  all  parallel 
that  of  the  big  cities. 

Small  towns  have  been  feeling  the  bite  of  war 
scarcities  since  Pearl  Harbor  and  in  1943,  their 
total  volume  is  running  considerably  behind  that 
of  1942 — contrary  to  the  trend  in  the  big  cities. 
Metropolitan  papers  have  benefited  by  a  spate  of 
institutional  advertising  from  great  firms  which 
no  longer  have  goods  for  the  consumer  market. 
The  smaller  pajiers  have  had  practically  none 
of  this  linage.  They  have  also  felt  the  pinch  of 
the  dwindling  .supply  of  merchandise  on  store 
shelves,  and  few  of  them  have  had  the  influx  of 
help  wanted  advertisements  that  now  embarra.ss 
the  advertising  directors  of  war  production  centre 
journals.  With  paper  supply  in  its  present  condi¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  small  city  papers  are 
in  position  to  receive  any  notable  volume  of  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising — but  unless  they  flo  get 
.some  of  it,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  many  of 
them  will  have  to  go  out  of  bu.sine.ss  In-fore  an¬ 
other  year  passes. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


lieutenant  commander  carl 

L.  ESTES,  Texas  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  and  oil  executive,  will  marry 
Ensign  Margaret  V,  McLeod  on  Nov. 
10,  his  birthday,  at  the  Naval  Air  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  where  both 
are  stationed,  it  was  announced  this 
week  in  Philadelphia.  Announcement 
was  made  at  a  biiffet  supper  given  by 
their  commanding  officer.  Commander 
John  M.  Rutherford,  and  Mrs.  Ruther¬ 
ford.  Commander  Estes,  who  is  47,  is 
public  relations  officer  at  the  Naval 
Station  and  Ensign  McLeod,  who  is  25, 
is  his  assistant.  In  civil  life  he  is  the 
publisher  of  the  Longview  (Tex.) 
Journal  and  News. 

Edwar  T.  Austin,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Tri¬ 
bune-Sun,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  a  new  national  affairs  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  which  will  seek  to  lift  govern¬ 
ment  restrictions  that  might  hamper 
post-war  initiative  of  private  invest¬ 
ment. 

Col.  Harry  M.  Ayers,  publisher  of 
the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star,  was  host 
Sept.  9  to  all  city  and  coimty  officials 
of  Calhoim  county  at  the  USO  Club 
in  Jacksonville,  Ala.  in  honor  of  the 
newly  elected  mayor  of  that  city,  Hu¬ 
bert  Lester. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Jane  Kearns  Durkin, 
daughter  of  Thomas  F.  Kearns,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune-Tele¬ 
gram  Publishing  Company,  is  the 
mother  of  a  son  bom  Sept.  10.  She  is 
the  widow  of  Ensign  Thomas  F.  Dur¬ 
kin,  Jr.,  who  was  killed  last  Jime  in 
a  U.  S.  Navy  plane  crash  in  Rhode 
Island. 

In  The  Business  Office 

PRESTON  L.  SCHNEIDER,  who  has 

been  acting  circulation  manager  of 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette  and 
News-Press  since  March  10,  has  been 
named  circulation  manager.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Harold  Hult,  who  entered  the 
armed  forces  six  months  ago. 

Lt.  George  B.  Morgan,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner,  is  helping  guard  the 
air  on  the  home  front  at  Ogden  as  a 
Civil  Air  Patrol  Executive  Officer. 

John  L.  Marks,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times, 
has  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  the 
past  three  months  because  of  a  heart 
ailment. 

Roy  Brower,  production  manager  of 
the  Franklin  (Pa.)  News-Herald,  was 
nominated  for  county  treasurer  of 
Venango  County  in  the  Republican 
party  primary  election. 

Dutton  O’Brien  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  and  Lon  Hildebrand  of 
the  Stockton  (Cal.)  Record  have  been 
elected  directors  of  the  California 
Circulation  Managers’  Association  to 
replace  Warner  F.  Rhode,  formerly  of 
the  San  Bernardino  Sun,  and  Jimmie 
Whitehead,  formerly  of  the  Brawley 
News,  both  of  whom  resigned  from 
their  respective  positions  and  from  the 
board  because  of  ill  health. 

Sam  Saxton,  formerly  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  old  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Post,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Palace  Theater,  South  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn. 

Earle  T.  Trueman,  former  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  Perth  Armoy  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News,  is  the  new  circulation 
manager  of  the  Upper  Darby  (Pa.) 
News. 

Harold  Jenkins  has  been  made  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau  (Mo.)  Southeast  Missourian. 

Walter  J.  Benedett  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  classified  advertising  manager 


of  the  Record  Newspapers,  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  in  place  of  Thomas  F.  Quinn,  re¬ 
cently  resigned.  Mr.  Benedett  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Record  organiz¬ 
ation  for  the  past  12  years  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  special  auditor. 

I.  B.  Heistand,  formerly  business 
manager  of  the  Redwood  (Cal.)  City 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  Los 
Angeles. 

H.  B.  Spensley,  Jr.,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Merced  (Cal.)  Sun-Star, 
was  formerly  on  the  advertising 
staff  of  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News. 

Russell  E.  Elliott,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  Champaign-Urbana 
(Ill.)  Evening  Courier,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  public  relations  director  of  the 
metropolitan  staff  of  the  Detroit  YM 
CA. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

NEILSON  M.  SHIPP,  former  editor  of 

the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and 
Sunday  Ledger-Enquirer  and  who 
served  the  Ledger-Enquirer  papers  for 
13  years  in  various  editorial  posts,  has 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Ellis 
Arnall  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  the  State  Division  of 
Conservation,  made  up  of  the  state 
parks,  forestry,  and  mines  depart¬ 
ments.  The  governor  himself  holds 
the  title  of  Commissioner.  Before 
joining  the  Ledger-Enquirer  papers, 
Mr.  Shipp  was  executive  secretary  to 
the  late  Senator  William  J.  Harris  of 
Georgia,  and  also  served  as  Washing¬ 
ton  news  correspondent  and  commen¬ 
tator  for  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 
and  other  papers.  Prior  to  that,  he 
was  chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
Macon  Telegraph,  taught  journalism 
at  Mercer  University,  Macon,  Ga.,  and 
served  various  news  desks  on  other 
Georgia  dailies.  For  the  last  20  years 
he  has  been  actively  a  part  of  the 
leadership  in  aggressive  efforts  for  re¬ 
forms  within  the  state. 

Phyllis  Dubsky,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record’s  woman’s  department,  who 
was  reported  in  these  columns  to  have 
joined  the  Women’s  Army  Corps,  is 
remaining  on  at  the  Record  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  job  writing  “women  in  the 
war”  for  the  Record. 

Charles  Palmer,  formerly  of  the 
Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  and 
Journal  editorial  staff,  has  joined  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bohen,  daughter  of 
Mark  Bohen,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  circulation  director,  and  a  major 


in  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  spent  the  sununer  ga&er- 
ing  experience  in  the  city  room  of  the 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record.  Miss  Bohen  left 
Sept.  21  to  begin  her  third  year  at 
Minnesota. 

Don  Brannon  has  been  named  to 
succeed  Kenneth  Hopping  as  head  of 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  Associated  Press 
office.  He  comes  to  Madison  from  Mil¬ 
waukee  where  he  had  been  state  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  AP.  Hopping  goes  to  the 
AP’s  Arkansas  office  at  Little  Rock. 

Howard  O.  Welty,  formerly  of  the 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Star,  who  joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union  a  year  ago,  has  been  named 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Union. 

Frank  Sinclair,  reporter  and  special 
writer  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  has 
started  a  series  of  15-minute  programs 
over  the  Journal  radio  stations  at  6 
pjn.  each  Saturday.  He  will  tell  some 
of  the  things  he  encoimtered  while 
studying  rehabilitation  in  the  soldier 
and  sailor  hospitals  and  with  govern¬ 
ment  experts  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Henry  L.  Brophy,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Amer¬ 
ican,  has  resigned  to  join  the  public 
relations  staff  of  New  Departure  di¬ 
vision,  General  Motors  Corp.,  Bristol, 
Conn.  He  had  been  with  the  Repub¬ 
lican  and  American  on  sports  and 
news  staffs  for  16  years,  and  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Gerald  M.  Monaghan. 

Henry  Smith,  feature  writer  for  the 
Waterbury  Sunday  Republican,  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Photo  Service  in  New 
York.  Eleanor  V.  St.  John,  church 
editor  of  the  American,  resigned  to 
join  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  as 
assistant  state  editor.  Niel  J.  Bulger, 
industrial  and  labor  reporter  for  the 
Republican,  was  transferred  to  the 
American  staff  as  a  reporter.  He  form¬ 
erly  was  with  the  Muskegon  (Mich.) 
Chronicle. 

Will  Freeman,  veteran  copyreader  of 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune-Sun, 
has  been  named  news  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Cecil  Moyer,  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  similar  position  on  the 
San  Diego  Union. 

Lou  Mulligan,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Un¬ 
ion  and  Tribune-Sun  photographer, 
has  resigned  to  operate  his  own  studio. 

Howard  D.  Weaver  is  now  on  the 
copy  rim  at  the  Miami  Daily  News.  He 
formerly  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  and  prior  to 
that  spent  several  years  on  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Atlanta  newspapers. 

Eleanoi  Ratelle,  head  of  the  woman’s 
{Continued  on  next  next  page) 
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Consistently  Dependable. 

Ernest  K.  LIHOLEY 
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HAWKINS  DAY 
IS  COMING,  NOV.  6! 


This  is  the  face  that  launched  a 
thousand  foot  races  and  a  new 
national  holiday.  It  belongs  to 
Sadie,  homely  daughter  of  Hek- 
zebiah  Hawkins,  long  -  time  -  ago 
mayor  of  Dogpatch.  Sadie  was  so 
un.successful  in  her  attempts  to 
get  a  man  that  her  father  decreed 
a  foot  race  be  held  between  all 
unwed  men  and  maidens,  and 
that  any  man  caught  by  a  girl 
must  marry  her.  Well,  Sadie  got 
her  man  and  Dogpatch  got  a  new 
holiday. 

But  this  simple  little  legend, 
started  in  “Li’l  Abner”  about  six 
years  ago,  wasn't  confined  to 
Dogpatch  for  long.  It  soon 
jumped  into  real  life  with  col¬ 
lege  students  and,  in  succeeding 
years,  schools,  clubs,  army  camps, 
movie  theatre  audiences  and  even 
whole  towns  were  holding  Sadie 
Hawkins  parties,  dances,  special 
days  and  weeks. 

Start  LFL  .4BNER  now  and  let 
your  readers  enjoy  the  trials  of 
Dogpatch's  most  eligible  and  elu¬ 
sive  bachelor  —  and  America's 
Number  One  «;omic. 
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department  on  the  Miami  Herald,  has 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  and 
her  place  is  being  filled  by  Mary 
Shuck. 

Arthur  F.  Hughes,  for  more  than  15 
years  with  the  editorial  department 
of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Sport¬ 
ing  News  at  St.  Louis. 

Saunders  R.  Johnson  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald  city  staff,  and 
Mrs.  Johnson,  are  parents  of  a  son, 
Alan,  their  first  child. 

Leonard  Cohen  has  joined  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald  staff,  follow¬ 
ing  release  from  the  Army.  He  was 
formerly  with  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Brunswick,  Me. 

Martha  Shaeffer,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  and  previously  with  the 
Memphis  Commercial  -  Appeal,  has 
been  appointed  chief  of  the  news  sec- 
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tion,  department  of  public  relations, 
National  Safety  Council  in  Chicago, 
She  succeeds  Frank  Gill,  formerly  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Prees,  who  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  Billboard  in  New 
York. 

William  B.  Alexander,  formerly  of 
WAJD,  and  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
newspapers,  has  joined  the  publicity 
staff  of  National  Safety  Council,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Joseph  T.  Nolan  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  New  England  bureau 
of  the  United  Press  in  Boston.  He 
formerly  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette 
and  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat. 

Miss  CJeorgia  Angel,  formerly  with 
the  Atlanta  Journal  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  has  joined  the  photographic 
staff  as  a  photographer.  Lawrence 
Cornett  has  re-joined  the  photographic 
staff  after  an  absence  of  several  years. 

Miss  Dorothy  Hamlin,  formerly  on 
the  physical  education  staff  of  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  schools,  has  joined  the  Press 
Herald  city  staff  in  Portland. 

Harold  Martin,  formerly  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  papers,  has  resigned  from 
the  Associated  Press  staff  in  Portland, 
Me.,  to  take  a  public  relations  post 
with  the  General  Electric  Company  in 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Rohan,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  and 
later  on  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has 
joined  the  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman 
staff  as  copyreader. 

Edward  R.  Johnson,  branch  manager 
at  Manistique,  Mich.,  for  the  Escanaba 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  has  left  there  to 
join  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  as 
reporter.  Lowell  Sundstrom  of  New¬ 
berry,  Mich.,  former  branch  manager 
for  the  Soo  (Mich.)  Evening  News,  has 
succeeded  Mr.  Johnson  at  Manistique. 

John  C.  Lynch,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Boston  Traveler  as  a  reporter.  George 
Memmott,  city  hall  reporter,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Lynch,  while  Milton  J.  Ber¬ 
liner,  general  assignment  reporter  and 
music  critic,  has  taken  over  the  city 
hall  beat. 

Miss  Elsie  Briggs,  daughter  of  Frank 
Briggs,  late  foreign  correspondent  for 
the  AP,  who  served  for  many  years 
in  Germany  and  London,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News.  She  has  taken  over  the 
federal  beat,  formerly  covered  by  Miss 
Mary  Shea,  who  is  now  covering  West 
Springfield,  formerly  the  beat  of  Miss 
Mary  Clayton. 

Miss  Marjorie  E.  Griffin,  formerly 
foods  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  the  Detroit  Times,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  home  department  editor 
for  Capper’s  Farmer,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  by  Ray  Yarnell, 
editor.  She  will  take  charge  at  the 
Topeka,  Kan.,  office  of  the  Capper 
Publications. 

Richard  Shane,  former  manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  offices  of  INS,  has  been 
transferred  to  New  York  as  successor 
to  Walter  Kiernan,  who  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  radio  work.  Replacing  Shane 
as  managing  editor  in  Pittsburgh  is 
Allan  J.  Funch,  who  was  formerly 
with  the  Philadelphia  office. 

Mrs.  Al.  Cotton,  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  editorial  staff, 
has  resigned  to  join  her  husband, 
former  Citizen  Patriot  sports  editor,  at 
Camp  Gordon,  Ga. 

Miss  Rosemary  Redding,  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  reporter,  has  joined  the 
Chicago  Sun  news  staff. 

Hiram  G.  Andrews,  veteran  news¬ 
paperman  and  former  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat, 
was  winner  of  the  Democratic  party 
nomination  for  mayor  of  Johnstown  at 
the  recent  primary  election. 


Raymond  J.  Fanning,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Amer¬ 
ican,  was  chairman  of  a  “Buy-a- 
Bomber”  campaign  in  connection  with 
the  Third  War  Loan  drive  which  rais¬ 
ed  $451,275  to  buy  a  Flying  Fortress 
for  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  to  be 
named  by  the  city  of  Waterbury.  The 
goal  set  by  Mr.  Fanning  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  $300,000. 

John  R.  P.  Brady,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Morning 
Herald,  has  been  awarded  first  prize 
in  a  national  contest  for  the  best  news¬ 
paper  editorial  on  the  subject  of  Blast¬ 
er,  conducted  by  the  Christian  Ad¬ 
vocate,  official  publication  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Rev.  Roy  L.  Smith,  edi¬ 
tor.  Dr.  Smith  has  also  presented 
checks  to  Edward  F.  Crane,  editor  of 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  and 
to  Spencer  Murphy,  editor  of  the  Sal¬ 
isbury  (N.  C.)  Evening  Post  tor  edi¬ 
torials  placed  second  and  third. 

Miss  Lorna  Jean  Swanbom  is  the 
new  city  editor  of  the  Excelsior 
Springs  (Mo.)  Evening  Standard.  She 
is  a  former  member  of  the  Doane  Col¬ 
lege  (Crete,  Neb.)  publicity  staff  and 
later  worked  on  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal. 


With  The  Colors 


LIEUT,  (j.g.)  E.  E.  WILCOX,  USNR, 

has  been  detached  from  the  Fourth 
Naval  District  public  relations  staff  in 
Philadelphia  and  detailed  as  a  press 
officer  on  the  staff  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Pacific  Fleet.  Wilcox  was 
formerly  a  reporter,  rewrite  man  and 
Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  tor  12 
years. 

Lt.  T.  Edmund  Mulligan,  former 
staff  reporter  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  is  a  prisoner  of 
the  Germans.  A  War  Department 
message  to  his  wife  brought  word  of 
his  fate,  after  he  was  shot  down  over 
Geirnany  and  listed  as  missing. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Smith  Bignall,  who 
formerly  edited  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  fashion  page  under  the  name  of 
Patricia  Ray,  has  joined  the  U.  S.  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  women’s  reserve  and  is 
awaiting  an  assignment. 

Lieut.  James  S.  McAtee,  USNR, 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  has  reported  for 
duty  at  the  Fourth  Naval  District  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  office  in  Philadelphia. 
Lieut.  McAtee  was  officer-in-charge  of 
the  Kansas  City  public  relations  office, 
and  head  of  special  events  and  indus¬ 
trial  incentive  in  the  Chicago  office 
until  Sept.  10.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Omaha 
World-Herald  and  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal. 

Stanley  de  Treville,  photographer 
and  editorial  cartoonist  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune-Sun, 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Marine 
Corps  and  has  reported  for  duty  at 
the  San  Diego  base. 

Capt.  Maurice  Thibaudeau  of  Que¬ 
bec  City,  former  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  Quebec  L-Evenement- 
Joumal,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major  overseas. 

William  Galbraith  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press-Herald  copy  desk  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Army  and  leaves 
Sept.  30.  His  brother,  Lieut.  Del  Gal¬ 
braith,  formerly  with  the  Evening  Ex¬ 
press  in  Portland,  has  been  in  Naval 
service  nearly  two  years. 

Second  Lieut.  Richard  E.  Tukey,  as¬ 
sistant  public  relations  officer  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.,  has  been  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant.  He  formerly  was  in 
the  New  York  bureau  of  International 
News  Service  and  on  the  news  staff  of 
the  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Re¬ 
porter. 


Second  Lt.  Merita  H.  Mills,  music 
theatre  editor,  feature  writer  and  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  graduated  recently  in  the  39th 
Officer  Candidate  class  at  First  WAC 
Training  Center,  Fort  Des  Moines, 
la.  She  interrupted  a  career  of  12 
years  as  newspaperwoman  in  Beau¬ 
mont  to  enlist  in  the  WAC.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Mills  is  now  assigned  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Office  at  First  WAC 
Training  Center,  Des  Moines,  la. 

John  Rich  and  Harry  Foote,  former 
Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald  report¬ 
ers,  have  completed  their  course  in 
Japanese  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  and  have 
been  given  lieutenant’s  commissions  in 
the  U.  S.  Marines. 

Second  Lt.  Louise  Lee  Outlaw,  for 
four  years  a  reporter  and  feature 
writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  graduated  recently  in  the  40th 
Officer  Candidate  class  at  First  WAC 
Training  Center,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Wallace  Lovelace,  district  circulation 
manager  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald  and  Journal,  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Marine  Corps  and  has 
reported  to  the  base  at  Parris  Island, 
S.  C. 

Seaman  First  Class  Glen  W.  Naves, 
former  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
Journal  county  and  federal  court  re¬ 
porter,  is  now  stationed  at  Port  Hue- 
neme,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  after  recently 
being  transferred  from  Camp  Parks  at 
San  Francisco. 

Johnny  Jones,  district  circulation 
supervisor  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record  at  Newberry,  S.  C.,  has  been 
inducted  into  the  Navy  and  leaves  for 
duty  on  Sept.  22. 

Walter  B.  Kerr,  Jr.,  former  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  was  recently  inducted 
into  the  Army  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Harold  N.  Fitting,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Kalamazoo  Ga¬ 
zette,  will  report  to  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps,  Sept.  27,  his  birthday,  and  will 
receive  his  basic  training  at  San  Di¬ 
ego,  Cal.  He  was  formerly  employed 
for  one  year  on  the  Battle  Creek  En¬ 
quirer-News,  and  then  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Kalamazoo  (Gazette, 
with  which  paper  he  has  been  affiliated 
for  nine  and  one-half  years. 

Second  Lieut.  Louise  Whitmore, 
formerly  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
society  staff,  has  been  asigned  to  San 
Francisco  as  public  relations  officer  of 
the  western  division  of  the  women’s 
Marine  Corps. 

Bklward  T.  Barry,  a  former  reporter 
on  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligenc¬ 
er  who  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  has  been  ordered  to 
report  for  duty  at  Parris  Island,  S.  C., 
for  training. 

Thomas  W.  Burke,  editor  of  the 
Danville  (Pa.)  Morning  News,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  United  States  Army 
Engineering  Corps.  The  Rev.  James 
A.  Turner,  pastor  of  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Danville,  has  been  named  as  Burke’s 
successor. 

Miss  Rosalie  Sandoz,  formerly  of 
Gordon,  Neb.,  has  resigned  a  position 
as  staff  and  feature  writer  on  the  Salt 
Lake  Telegram  to  enlist  in  the  SPARS 
as  an  officer  candidate. 

Daniel  R.  Anthony  III,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Leavenworth  Times, 
now  in  the  United  States  Army  Air 
Forces,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major.  He  is  stationed  at  Jefferson 
Barracks,  Mo.  as  an  administrative  in¬ 
structor. 


_ Wedding  Bells _ 

CLINTON  CONGER,  United  Press 
naval  correspondent  in  London  the 
past  year,  and  Miss  Barbara  Heath, 
were  married  Sept.  14  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  Conger’s  home  town.  Mrs. 
Conger  has  been  a  secretary  in  Wen¬ 
dell  Willkie’s  New  York  law  office. 
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SYMBOL  OF  FREEDOM 


•  A  COURAGEOUS  FREE  PRESS  is  America's  great¬ 
est  single  builder  of  freedoms.... For  freedoms  are  not 
built  on  battlefields.  They  first  take  form  and  grow  in 
the  minds  of  men.  Not  in  the  minds  of  leaders  alone, 
nor  in  the  minds  of  an  elect  few.  Freedoms  grow  when 
o  people  has  the  vision  to  conceive  them. 

•  Education  is  the  builder  of  that  vision.  It  requires  a 
rounded  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on,  and  mind- 
sharpening  pro  and  con  discussion  of  all  factors  that 
bear  on  the  complex  structure  of  human  freedoms. 

•  Here  in  America  an  alert  and  independent  press 


searches  for  light  and  truth  in  every  corner  of  the  re¬ 
public,  and  of  the  world.  Hands  at  telegraph  keys, 
typewriters,  composing  machines  and  presses  feed  an 
ever  increasing  fund  of  knowledge  to  people  every¬ 
where.  All  the  freedoms  America  has  won  thus  far, 
represented  by  our  people's  standards  of  living,  have 
resulted  from  the  expansion  of  this  educational,  mind- 
sharpening  process. 

•  Mighty  sword  for  freedom  is  our  individualistic, 
zealous,  militant  free  press— servant  of  the  people  in 
their  progress  toward  the  better  life  for  all. 
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MILLS  ABSOLVED 

Montreal,  Sept.  17  —  The  Royal 
Commission  appointed  to  investigate 
labor  difficulties  in  the  Quebec  Lake 
St.  John  district  has  absolved  Price 
Brothers  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Lake  St. 
John  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  of 
blame  for  participating  or  prolonging 
the  strikes  in  their  mills  early  this 
summer. 


tent  by  1,837,000,  or  2%  pages  per  day, 
leaving  it  an  average  of  12  pages  per 
day.  This  represents  what  he  calls 
a  “tight”  paper. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  paper  with 
such  a  large  unpaid  content  as  19,- 
104,417  lines,  or  25%  pages  per  day, 
would  be  required  to  reduce  its  im- 
paid  content  by  6,663,000  lines,  or  8% 
pages  a  day,  leaving  it  an  average  un¬ 
paid  content  of  16%  pages  per  day. 
Applying  this  formula  to  the  same 
newspaper’s  Sunday  edition,  having 
an  unpaid  content  of  10,373,724  lines, 
or  the  equivalent  of  80  standard  size 
pages  of  news  and  features  per  Sun¬ 
day,  a  cut  of  3,600,000  lines  would  be 
required,  or  about  29  pages,  leaving  it 
51  pages  of  unpaid  content  per  Sun¬ 
day — “almost  as  much  reading  matter 
as  in  ‘Gone  With  the  Wind.’” 


Easily  EafercaoMe 

Illustrating  further,  in  the  other  di¬ 
rection,  a  newspaper  with  a  news 
count  of  only  7,178,000,  or  an  average 
of  56  pages  per  Sunday,  would  be  cut 
1,700,000  lines,  or  13%  pages,  to  42% 
pages. 

“This  formula  is  easily  enforceable,” 
Stern  maintained,  “because  there  is 
available  to  the  government  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Media  Records,  Inc.,  a  recog¬ 
nized  statistical  service  which  is  at 
present  measuring  the  linage  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  newspapers  involved. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  available  to 
the  government  reports  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  an  accepted 
authority  on  net  paid  circulations  for 
practically  all  newspapers  which 
would  be  subject  to  regulation. 

“Careful  analysis  of  the  above 
formula  by  experienced  newspaper¬ 
men  fails  to  develop  any  loopholes 
for  evasion  or  misuse.  Besides  being 
inherently  just,  it  has  many  obvious 
practical  advantages  over  the  present 
formula.  It  would  be  much  easier  to 
enforce  and  there  would  be  little  or  no 
necessity  for  appeals  because  of  undue 
hardship  on  any  particular  newspaper. 
Nor  need  the  Order  be  complicated 
with  special  rules  and  provisos.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  sp)ecial  edi¬ 
tions  containing  more  than  100%  of  the 
normal  news  content  of  a  newspaper 
should  not  be  included  in  the  base. 


“One  tonnage  is  allocated  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  he  can  use  it  as  he  sees  fit, 
reducing  or  increasing  any  of  the  three 
factors,  circulation,  paid  and  unpaid 
content,  just  so  he  stays  within  his  al¬ 
lotment.  The  unpaid  content  formula 
is  merely  a  measure  of  newsprint  al¬ 
lotment,  not  a  requirement.” 

In  making  public  his  proposed  for¬ 
mula — for  which  he  is  now  campaign¬ 
ing  earnestly — the  Philadelphia  pub¬ 
lisher  said  he  wanted  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  he  has  no  quarrel  with  the 
piesent  administrators  of  newsprint 
allotments  under  the  WPB  setup. 

“The  administration  of  the  present 
formula  has  been  outstandingly  fair 
and  above  board,”  he  said.  “These  men 
now  in  charge  simply  inherited  from 
their  predecessors.  The  formula  itself 
is  the  thing  that  is  causing  all  the 
trouble.” 
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For  years  he  dreamed  about  this  moment., 
and  hated  to  wake  up 
to  mud  and  blood  and  killing . .  . 

A  man  gets  lonely  in  a  crowd  of  men . . . 

But  there  was  a  job  to  do... 

a  job  of  fighting  to  make  this  world 
a  decent  place  in  which  to  live 

So  that  other  boys  in  the  future . . . 
wouldn’t  have  to  cut  huge  chunks 
out  of  their  lives  in  the  name  of  freedom. 


So  he  fought  and  dreamed... 
and  woke  up  . . . 

until  the  day  the  dream  was  real. 

The  thing  to  remember  is  this: 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps 
will  bring  them  together  sooner! 
Buy  for  Human  Happiness . . . 

War  Bonds  and  Stamps  will  speed 
this  horrible  war  to  a  quicker  end ! 
Buy  for  Victory . . . 


War  Bonds  and  Stamps  will  make  jobs 
for  those  who  come  home! 

Buy  for  a  safe  and  better  future 
for  all  of  us. 


STANDARD  OIL 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 
BAYWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

OPERATING  THE 

ESSO 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

Where  America  gets  the  world’s 
foremost  petroleum  research 


At- 


Home . . . 
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Patterson  Says 
Correspondents 
Doing  Splendid  Job 

Sunpapers  Publisher  Praises 
Voluntary  Censorship  Im¬ 
posed  by  American  Writers 
Abroad 

Baltimore,  Sept.  22 — The  voluntary 
censorship  which  American  newspa¬ 
per  men  have  imposed  on  themselves, 
abroad  as  well 
as  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable 
phases  of  the 
war,  Paul  Pat¬ 
terson,  president 
of  the  A.  S.  Abell 
Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Sunpapers, 
said  on  his  re- 
turn  to  this 
country  after 
several  months 
in  the  British 
Isles. 

“The  manner  in  which  this  volun¬ 
tary  censorship  has  oiierated  in  the 
war  is  really  remarkable,”  said  Mr. 
Patterson  when  asked  for  his  impres¬ 
sions.  “The  newspaper  men  have  at 
times  been  in  possession  of  the  most 
highly  important  and  confidential  in¬ 
formation  and  they  have  imposed  cen¬ 
sorship  on  themselves.  There  have 
been  no  leaks  and  there  have  been  no 
complaints  from  Byron  Price  (U.  S. 
Director  of  Censorship)  or  from  the 
military  authorities. 

Never  Anything  Like  It 

“There  has  never  been  anything  like 
it  in  war  in  the  past.” 

Mr.  Patterson  sent  a  number  of 
articles  describing  conditions  in  Eng¬ 
land  which  were  published  while  he 
was  abroad.  One  dealt  with  the  im¬ 
provement  in  reporting  affairs  in  this 
country  made  by  the  correspondents 
of  the  English  newspapers,  in  spite 
of  the  reduced  size  of  the  English 
papers. 

In  that  article  he  said; 

“Aside  from  the  London  Times,  the 
practice  among  London  papers  was  to 
confine  their  reports  largely  to  crime, 
scandal  and  similar  matters.  Amer¬ 
ican  news  now  is  centered  on  impor¬ 
tant  developments  in  domestic  affairs, 
the  progress  of  the  war  effort,  post¬ 
war  plans,  as  well  as  unfortunate 
quarrels  such  as  the  Wallace-Jones 
affair.” 

“I  can  only  reiterate  that,”  said 
Mr.  Patterson  on  his  return,  “and  say 
that  I  could  keep  up  with  important 
events  by  reading  the  English  news¬ 
papers.  Their  coverage  of  American 
affairs  is  adequate.” 

Asked  what  kind  of  a  job  American 
newspaper  men  abroad  were  doing  in 
informing  the  American  public  at 
home  of  the  progress  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Patterson  answered: 

"Doing  Splendid  Job" 

“The  place  to  abserve  that,  obvi¬ 
ously,  is  this  country.  I  think  they 
have  been  doing  a  splendid  job  not 
only  from  England,  but  from  all  the 
battlefronts.  I  can  only  use  superla¬ 
tives.  in  referring  to  their  work. 

“Yes,  within  the  necessary  restric¬ 
tions  of  military  censorship,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  men  in  England  are 
doing  a  splendid  job  of  reporting.  The 
work  of  correspondents  in  England  of 
American  newspapers  has  always  in 
the  past  been  objective.  That  was  not 
always  true  of  English  correspondents 
here. 

“The  American  correspondents 
abroad  have  not  only  reported  political 


affairs  and  international  affairs,  but 
they  have  explained  to  Americans  the 
English  rationing  system,  food  prob¬ 
lems,  the  work  of  women  in  England, 
which  is  one  of  the  outstanding  as¬ 
pects  of  England  at  war.” 

■ 

Palmer  Hoyt  to 
Address  N.  J.  Group 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Sept.  23 — 
Palmer  Hoyt,  director  of  the  domestic 
branch  of  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion,  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  22nd  annual  Newspaper  Institute 
of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association 


to  be  held  on  the  Rutgers  University 
campus  here  Oct.  4,  Edward  H. 
Roemle,  president,  announced  here. 

Since  the  annual  fall  meeting  of  the 
association  falls  during  the  observance 
of  National  Newspaper  Week  from  Oc¬ 
tober  1-8,  Hoyt,  who  is  on  leave  of 
absence  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  will  discuss 
“Newspapers  and  the  War.”  His  ad¬ 
dress  will  highlight  the  evening  ban¬ 
quet  session  in  the  Roger  Smith  Hotel, 
New  Brunswick.  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Clothier,  president  of  Rutgers,  will  be 
toastmaster. 

Prof.  Frank  B.  Hutchinson,  execu¬ 


tive  secretary  of  the  NJPS,  said  that 
all  morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
will  be  held  in  the  Rutgers  journalism 
building  this  year.  More  than  150 
editors  and  publishers  are  expected. 

SHIP  FOR  THURSTON 

Named  for  the  former  publisher  of 
the  Honolulu  (H.  I.)  Advertiser,  the 
S.S.  Lorrin  A.  Thurston  was  launched 
Sept.  10  at  Wilmington,  Cal.,  and  was 
sponsored  by  11-year-old  Diane 
Thurston,  granddaughter  of  the  ship’s 
namesake  and  daughter  of  Lorrin  P. 
Thurston,  present  publisher  of  the 
Advertiser. 


The  Penalty  of  Leadership' 

In  order  to  protect  the  lorgest  and  most  valuable  circulation 
pockoge  in  the  South,  The  Atlanta  Journal  was  forced  to 
ration  odvertising — local,  notional  and  classified — during 
August.  The  results  are  shown  herewith  in  quoting  Media 
Records  total  linage  figures  for  Atlanta: 


The  Atlanta  The  Atlanta 


JOURNAL 

August,  1943  .  1,147,854 
August,  1942  .  1,058,637 


CONSTITUTION 

992,385 

753,790 


GAIN  .  89,217 


238,595 


Newsprint  rationing  has  imposed  many  regulotory  meos- 
ures  upon  us.  Our  concept  of  meeting  this  emergency  is  to 
take  core  of  our  old  customers  with  as  much  space  as  is 
avoilable,  and  keep  the  quality  of  our  product  os  high  as 
possible. 

Some  day  our  advertisers  will  need  our  white  spoce 
again  to  merchandise  their  products  and  services— >and  we 
expect  to  be  here,  still  at  the  same  old  stand,  with  "The 
Largest  Circulation  in  the  South." 


^  Sanmil 

The  Journal  Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 
186,663  DAILY  •  245,462  SUNDAY 

Publisher’s  Statement,  March  31,  1943 


*  With  apologies  once  more  to  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company 
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“The  Dawn 
of  that  Liberty 
which  afterwards 
revolutionized 
America” 

■Syi^rrn^ 


i 


In  commenting  on  J.  Peter  2^nger’s  ac¬ 
quittal,  which  established  for  the  first  time 
in  the  world’s  history  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
Gouverneur  Morris  described  the  event  as  the  “dawn 
of  that  liberty  which  afterwards  revolutionized 
America.’’ 

It  was  only  about  fifty  years  after  Zenger’s  trial,  that 
young  Robert  Hoe,  in  1803,  landed  in  America  where 
he  was  destined  to  found  the  organization  which  for 


BACK 
THE 

ATTACK 

With  War  Bonds 


the  past  138  years  has  supplied  mechanical  equipment 
for  America’s  free  and  uncensored  press. 

During  every  war  since  1805,  Hoe  has  turned  its 
personnel  and  facilities  to  the  manufaaure  of  pre¬ 
cision  armament  and  at  the  present  time  to  a  greater 
degree  than  ever  before.  When  the  present  struggle 
ends  in  an  unconditional  viaory  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  publishers  of  America  may  look  again  to  Hoe 
for  the  latest  developments  in  pressroom  equipment. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  54,*  N.  Y. 
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Press  Prepares 
For  Newspaper  Week 

continued  from  page  20 


Both,  Metro,  Chicago  Tribune,  Pub¬ 
lishers  Idea  Exchange  and  others. 

Newspapers  will  receive  the  NAM 
idea  kit  from  their  national,  regional 
or  state  press  associations  free  of 
charge.  Any  publisher  not  receiving 
the  releases  may  obtain  them  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  his  press  association  or  to  Mr. 
Sanford  at  1900  Biltmore  Hotel,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

The  NAM  clip  sheet  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Northwestern  University,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  its  head,  Kenneth 
Olson.  It  contains  four  pages  of 
stories,  features  and  editorials,  ready 
for  the  editor  to  clip  and  use  as  they 
are,  or  adapt  to  his  local  needs. 

Publishers  will  again  this  year  be 
asked  to  float  the  American  flag  above 
their  mastheads  on  page  one,  during 
the  week.  In  1942,  thousands  of  news¬ 
papers,  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
honored  the  flag  in  this  way. 

ICMA  Offers  Award 

Groups  and  organizations,  both  in¬ 
side  and  outside  the  Fourth  Estate, 
have  pledged  full  cooperation  in  the 
NNW  celebration.  Civic  clubs  are 
planning  special  programs  for  meet¬ 
ings  held  during  the  week.  Special 
messages  are  being  planned  by  ad 
agencies,  syndicates  and  various 
Washington  officials. 

Radio  will  honor  the  newspapers 
with  broadcasts  devoted  to  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  theme. 

Stories  and  features  will  be  released 
by  wire  services,  statements  concern¬ 
ing  the  inter-relation  of  freedom  of 
religion  and  press  freedom  will  be 
made  by  religious  organizations.  Ad 
mat  companies  will  devote  special  sec¬ 
tions  of  their  services  to  the  event. 

Members  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Week  committee,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Sanford,  are:  Frank  B.  Hutchinson, 
New  Jersey  Press  Association;  John 
B.  Long,  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association;  Cranston  Williams, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation;  Walter  Johnson,  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association; 
Edwin  A.  Bemis,  Colorado  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  Paul  Gorham,  Ulinois  News¬ 
paper  Markets;  and  Charles  L.  Allen, 
National  Editorial  Association. 

Paul  Lawson,  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.) 
Exponent-Telegram,  chairman  of  the 
ICMA  Newspaperboy  Committee,  is  in 
charge  of  general  promotion  plans  on 
behalf  of  Newspaperboy  Day.  ICMA 
is  again  offering  an  award  for  the  best 
promotional  effort  on  Newspaperboy 
Day. 

The  ANPA  has  annoimced  that  it  is 
making  available  upon  request  a 
sjjeech  for  use  of  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  during  the  week  on  the  value  of 
a  newspaper  in  a  democracy  prepared 
by  Frederick  C.  Irion,  winner  of  the 
1943  ANPA  journalism  student  com¬ 
petition.  Requests  for  copies  should 
be  made  to  Mr.  Williams,  ANPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

PNPA  Revising  Program 

Pennsylvania  newspaper  publishers, 
who  were  among  the  pioneers  in  cre¬ 
ating  the  observance  which  culminated 
in  1940  as  National  Newspaper  Week, 
this  year  have  completely  changed 
their  program  for  observance  of  the 
event,  revamping  previous  programs  to 
fit  wartime  conditions. 

A  series  of  promotion  advertise¬ 
ments  prepared  by  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  and  offered  to  all  state 
newspapers,  is  dramatizing  the  essen¬ 
tiality  of  the  press. 

Another  series  of  educational  adver¬ 
tisements  sent  to  the  newspapers  by 


the  PNPA  is  stressing  the  service 
angle. 

Statements  praising  the  part  the 
newspapers  have  played  in  the  war  ef¬ 
fort  issued  by  Governor  Edward  Mar¬ 
tin  and  other  war  chiefs  are  being  re¬ 
leased  by  the  PNPA  for  publication 
Oct.  1. 

Reports  to  the  PNPA  central  office 
show  that  many  newspapers  are  plan¬ 
ning  Newspaper  Week  meetings  before 
local  civil  clubs,  ad  clubs,  high  school 
groups,  and  at  especially -arranged 
Newspaper  Week  meetings. 

One  of  the  new  features  of  this 
year’s  observance  in  Pennsylvania  is 
an  editorial  contest  sponsored  by  the 
PNPA  and  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege,  open  to  the  600,000  high  school 
pupils  in  the  state. 

Prizes  totaling  $250  in  cash  have 
been  contributed  by  past  presidents  of 
the  PNPA.  The  editorials  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  high  schoolers  will  be  en¬ 
titled,  “A  New  Year’s  Editorial,"  and 
will  be  primarily  appreciations  of 
American  liberties,  with  emphasis  up¬ 
on  freedom  of  the  press.  The  best  edi- 
toriab  will  be  published  the  day  be¬ 
fore  New  Year’s  and  announcement 
of  the  winners  will  be  made  at  the  1944 
annual  convention  of  the  PNPA  in 
Harrisburg.  First  prize  is  $50;  second 
prize,  $30;  third  prize,  $20,  and  there 
will  be  $150  in  smaller  prizes. 

Hardy  Program  Need 

A  bulletin  prepared  by  William  N. 
Hardy,  manager  of  the  PNPA,  who 
was  National  Newspaper  Week  Com¬ 
mittee  chairman  for  two  years,  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  newspapers  should  outdo 
themselves  in  a  war  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  this  year  “because  conditions  af¬ 
fecting  the  press  are  bound  to  change 
after  the  war,  and  the  newspapers  will 
need  all  the  goodwill  it  is  possible  to 
generate.’’ 

In  suggesting  that  the  newspapers 
dramatize  the  story  of  press  essential¬ 
ity,  the  PNPA  has  urged  that  these 
war  services  to  advertisers,  readers 
and  government  be  listed:  a  complete 
exclusive  presentation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  rationing  program,  appeals  for 
tire  and  car  conservation,  publication 
of  official  announcements  on  the  gaso¬ 
line  shortage,  fuel  conservation, 
household  appliance  conservation, 
black  markets,  fat  salvage,  publica¬ 
tion  of  official  material  tending  toward 
economic  stability. 

Also:  interpretation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  labor  and  wage  policies,  anti- 
inflationary  promotion,  and  the  print¬ 
ing  of  official  information  having  to  do 
with  victory  gardens,  farm  and  food 
problems,  nutrition,  scrap  salvage,  man 
and  woman  power,  absenteeism,  forest 
fire  prevention,  pulpwood  production, 
waste  paper  collections.  War  Bond  and 
stamp  selling  campaigns,  the  USO,  the 
Red  Cross,  and  all  war  relief  organ¬ 
izations,  local  war  groups,  councils  of 
defense,  blackouts,  recruiting,  efforts 
to  stop  useless  travel,  to  collect  neces¬ 
sary  taxes,  and  the  general  program 
of  building  morale  on  the  home  front. 

The  War  Advertising  Conference 
will  be  held  at  the  Penn-Harris  Ho¬ 
tel,  Harrisburg  Oct.  4-5,  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  will  meet  on  the  second  day. 

Kiwaait  Cooperating 

The  2,200  Kiwanis  clubs  with  more 
than  118,000  members  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  will  again  cooperate  in  ob¬ 
serving  National  Newspaper  Week, 
Donald  B.  Rice,  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
president  of  Kiwanis  International, 
announced  this  week. 

“Kiwanis  International  will  again 
participate  in  an  appropriate  observ¬ 
ance  of  National  Newspaper  Week,” 
Mf.  Rice  declared.  “Every  one  of  our 
2,200  clubs  have  been  aided  by  the 
press.  In  every  community  the  local 
newspapers  have  cooperated  in  the  Ki¬ 


wanis  program  of  service  to  youth  and 
civic  improvement. 

“Never  before  have  we  had  a  great¬ 
er  appreciation  of  the  press.  We  have 
confidence  in  the  handling  of  the  news 
of  the  day.  We  give  sincere  thanks  to 
those  courageous  correspondents  who 
by  sea,  air  and  on  the  land  have  given 
eye  witness  accounts  of  events  on  the 
battle  fronts.  We  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

“The  theme  of  Newspaper  Week,  ‘A 
Free  Press  and  a  Free  People — An 
Unbeatable  Team,’  is  in  agreement 
with  the  thinking  of  Kiwanis  Interna¬ 
tional  in  its  program,  ‘Keep  America 
American,’  being  launched  this  fall. 
The  press  and  Kiwanis  clubs  can  lead 
in  crystallizing  public  opinion  to  safe¬ 
guard  those  basic  liberties  by  which 
our  democracy  has  prospered.” 

Bulletins  have  been  sent  to  all  Ki¬ 
wanis  clubs  urging  them  to  observe 
Newspaper  Week  with  special  pro¬ 
grams  giving  recognition  to  editors 
and  papers  for  the  generous  and  ex¬ 
cellent  assistance  given  to  Kiwanis 
community  activities. 

■ 

SUE  OVER  POEM 

Washington,  Sept.  20 — The  District 
Court  here  has  been  asked  to  decide 
whether  John  Jay  Daly  wrote  “A 
Toast  to  the  Flag,”  as  an  editorial  page 
feature  for  the  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald,  or  John  D.  Barry  composed  it 
for  the  Washington  Herald,  now  a  part 
of  the  Washington  Times-Herald. 
Daly  has  sued  the  Washington  publi¬ 
cation  for  $5,000  damages,  claiming  a 
mutilated  version  of  his  poem  was 
published  over  his  objections.  The 
newspaper  responded  with  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  its  rights  stem  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Barry,  now  deceased,  con¬ 
tributed  the  original  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  paper.  The  toast  first  made  its 
appearance  in  1917.  Daly,  then  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  New  Britain  pa¬ 


per,  is  a  feature  writer  for  the  Office 
of  Coordinator  of  In  ter- American  Af¬ 
fairs. 

■ 

Hugh  Baillie  at 
West  Coast  Home 

La  Jolla,  Cal.,  Sept.  20— Hugh  Bail- 
lie,  president  of  the  United  Press,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  La  Jolla  home  last  week 
for  a  ‘ibreather”  after  a  strenuous  tour 
of  the  Mediterranean  war  area,  only  to 
find  himself  in  a  place  noisier  than 
some  combat  zones. 

“It’s  almost  like  being  back  at  the 
front,  what  with  anti-aircraft  banging 
away  and  planes  overhead  constantly.” 

“Behind  the  lines  in  Europe,  it’s 
rare  to  find  as  much  noise  of  battle  as 
is  heard  right  around  La  Jolla,  except 
when  maneuvers  are  being  held.” 

A  Navy  anti-aircraft  gunnery  school 
is  within  earshot  of  Baillie’s  home,  and 
Consolidated  Liberators  and  other 
plane  types  he  saw  in  action  overseas 
roar  low  overhead  during  routine 
flights.  To  add  another  reminder  of 
war  to  his  homecoming,  a  twin-eng¬ 
ined  Army  advanced  trainer  crashed 
near  the  l^ach  at  La  Jolla,  also  within 
earshot  of  his  residence. 

Baillie  said  he  will  spend  several 
weeks  in  La  Jolla  before  returning  to 
his  New  York  headquarters.  During 
his  absence,  Mrs.  Baillie,  former  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  (Cal.) 
Daily  News,  stayed  in  La  Jolla,  keep¬ 
ing  in  touch  with  his  activities  through 
his  newspaper  dispatches  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  broadcast.  Their  son,  Lieut. 
Hugh  Scott  Baillie,  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  is  in  training  in  Orlanda,  Fla. 

Mr.  Baillie  today  delivered  in  per¬ 
son  messages  which  had  been  given 
him  by  leaders  of  American  bomber 
commands  in  England  and  North 
Africa  addressed  to  50,000  Consolidated 
Vultee  aircraft  workers  at  San  Diego. 
They  concerned  the  performance  of 
the  Liberator  bombers. 


WARD  GRIFFITH  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 
Announces  the  opening  of  an  office  in 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Russ  Building 

Under  the  management  of 
CHARLES  J.  COLE,  Exec.  Vice-Pres. 
Effective  September  27,  1943 
Coast  to  Co(^t  Soles  Service  to  Newspapers 


New  York . 247  Park  Ave. 

Chicago . Wrigley  Bldg. 

Detroit . . .  General  Motors  Bldg. 

Boston . Statler  Office  Bldg. 

Atlanta . 22  Marietta  St.  Bldg. 

Salt  Lake  City . Hotel  Newhouse 


T/if  American  scientist  is  jighting.  He  is  fighting  the 
German  and  Japanese  scientists.  Not  “with  guns— but 
•with  the  best  scientific  brains  in  the  world.  In  this  fight, 
America's  scientists  have  two  priceless  advantages: 
the  initiative  and  clear  vision  that  come  from  freedom 
of  thought  and  action,  and  the  matchless  resources  of 
America's  22t>4  industrial  research  laboratories. 


ratory  could  have  undertaken  them  at  all.  But  many 
of  the  developments  that  came  out  of  this  labora¬ 
tory  as  a  result  of  this  new  teamwork  between 
groups  of  scientists  — such  as  the  radio  power  tube, 
the  Coolidge  X-ray  tube,  the  MAZDA  lamp  — were  so 
far-reaching  that  they  have  helped  shape  the  course 
of  American  life  and  industry 

When  war  clouds  began  to  threaten,  among  the 
first  of  General  Electric’s  resources  to  be  converted 
to  the  defense  effort  was  the  priceless  experience  of 
these  research  scientists  Today  they  are  working 
almost  exclusively  on  war  projects  — many  too  vital 
and  confidential  even  to  be  mentioned.  No  jobs 
today  are  more  important;  no  one  knows  from  what 
laboratory  will  come  the  discovery  or  weapon  most 
effective  in  speeding  victory. 

When  that  victory  is  won,  the  sights  of  research 
w  ill  quickly  be  raised  again  and  focused  on  the  goals 
of  peace  — the  further  con<|iiests  of  nature’s  secrets 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  w  Inch  is  the  normal  aim  of 
the  scientists  of  the  “House  of  Magic.”  General 
Electru  Company,  Scht  nectady.  N .  Y. 


When  you  are  trying  to  smash  an 
atom,  your  aim  may  be  as  high 
and  wide  as  the  universe.  When 
you  are  trying  to  smash  a  Nazi  or 
a  Jap,  you  must  lower  your  sights.  That’s  one  of  the 
ways  that  war  has  affected  the  General  Electric  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  —  often  called  the  “House  of 
Magic.” 

More  than  40  years  ago  the  General  Electric 
Company  mobilized  a  little  group  of  men  —  men 
whose  successes  have  made  them  today  veteran 
shock  troops  on  the  battlefronts  of  science.  Their 
life  was  to  be  one  long  campaign  — scouting  and  re¬ 
connaissance,  blitz  attacks,  prolonged  sieges.  Their 
objective  was  to  lay  open  the  secrets  of  the  then 
little-known  world  of  electricity  in  order  to  make 
electric  light  and  electric  power  more  useful  to  all 
men. 

They  met  some  defeats,  but  won  many  glorious 
victories.  Some  of  their  campaigns  were  <|uickly 
over  and  easily  won.  Others  were  so  long  and  on  so 
large  a  scale  that  only  a  big  company  and  a  big  labo- 


Major  American  Inventions 

CREDITED  TO  G-E  SCIENTISTS 
AND  ENGINEERS 


ALEXANDERSON 
RADIO  RECEIVER.  CASCADE  TUNING 
RADIO  TRANSMITTER.  TRIODE  MODULATION 


COOLIDGE 
DUCTILE  TUNGSTEN 
DRAWN  TL'NGSTEN  FILAMENT  LAMP 
X-RAY  TUBE 


EMMET 

ELECTRIC  SHIP  PROPULSION,  N.AVAL 


LANGMUIR 

ELECTRON  TUBE.  MULTI-GRID 
GAS-FILLED  INCANDESCE.NT  LAMP 


MOSS 

AIRPLANE  ENGINE  SUPERCHARGER 


SOME  WARTIME  PROJECTS  OF  THE  “HOUSE  OF  MAGIC 


RICE  AND  KELLOGG 

DYNAMIC  LOUDSPEAKER 


FREE  —"The  Story  of 
C-E  ReieaTck"—the  fatei- 
noting  story  of  the  G~E 
House  of  Magic— 24  pages 
—  illustrated.  For  your 
copy,  write  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  Dep't  6-215,  and  ask 
for  publication  GEB-II3. 


SUBMARINE  DETECTION.  In  World  War  I,  G-E  scientists 
helped  develop  an  effective  submarine  detector  Today 
they  are  again  working  toward  victory  over  the  Nazi 
wolf  packs 


TURBOSUPERCHARGER.  Typical  of  less  spectacular  assign¬ 
ments  is  the  research  on  metals  that  has  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  turhosupercharger-the  device  which 
enables  our  planes  to  fly  at  amazing  altitudes. 


Hear  the  General  Electric  radia  programs:  The  •*C-E  All-girl  Orchestra**  Sauday  10 p.m.  EWT.  NBC^**The  ITerld  Today**  mews,  every  weekday  h  lS  p.m.  EITT,  CBS. 


IVZ.UOO  employees  of  ibe  Geoerol  Elooirio 
Compony  ore  on  ibeir  jobe  producing  nrnr 
goods  end  buying  over  o  million  dolinrt  ai 
Wer  Bonds  every  seeeb  to  bnsico  victory. 


GENERALS  ELECTRIC 
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EDITOR  5,  PUBLISHER 


5  Consultants 
Named  to  WPB  on 
Paper  Problems 

To  Facilitate  Handling  of 
Critical  Newsprint  Questions 
.  .  .  Selected  by  Bitner 

Washington,  Sept.  20 — With  Con¬ 
gress  back  in  Washington  and  anxious 
to  have  complete  information  on  the 
newsprint  supply  and  use  situation, 
the  War  Production  Board  moved  on 
several  fronts  this  week. 

Through  the  Boren  Committee, 
Capitol  Hill  received  a  message  from 
WPB  Chairman  Donald  M.  Nelson 
bringing  up  to  date  his  report  of  early 
summer  which  had,  in  general  terms, 
forecast  the  serious  developments 
which  have  come  about. 

The  power  to  grant  newsprint  ton¬ 
nage  supplemental  to  amounts  allowed 
under  fixed  quotas,  was  established  to 
supply  an  elasticity  without  which  the 
printing  and  publishing  division  could 
not  administer  quotas.  But  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  that  power  has  drawn  from 
Congress  suspicious  questioning  with¬ 
out  offer  of  proof  of  error. 

Lists  of  Extra  ToRaag* 

Answering  the  implications  of  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill,  WPB  is  publishing  regularly, 
Ibts  of  newspapers  allowed  additional 
tonnage  and  the  amounts  granted  in 
each  instance.  Also,  the  factors  which 
may  be  considered  by  WPB  for  sup¬ 
plemental  newsprint  have  been  codi¬ 
fied  in  a  supplement  to  the  paper  cur¬ 
tailment  orders. 

The  specific  subjects  listed  in  the 
supplement  do  not  preclude  consider¬ 
ation  of  others  where  unusual  or  ex¬ 
traordinary  conditions  constitute  ex¬ 
cessive  or  undue  hardships,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in 
every  case  where  more  paper  is  rec¬ 
ommended,  the  WPB  wUl  compute 
the  amount  on  the  basis  of  economical 
usage.  Ex-quota  paper  will  be  denied 
to  the  extent  that  a  publisher  can  meet 
his  requirements  through  conserva¬ 
tion  measures;  the  feasibility  of  insti¬ 
tuting  economies  will  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  local  conditions. 

The  factors  are  not  identical  in  the 
fields  of  newspaper,  magazine,  and 
book  publication.  For  newspapers, 
they  are  these: 

1.  Growth  of  population  in  the 
newspaper’s  trading  area. 

2.  Increase  in  circulation  brought 
about  prior  to  the  issuance  of  Order 
L240,  Dec.  31,  1942,  by  bona  fide  reader 
interest,  not  by  promotional  stimu¬ 
lants. 

Factors  in  Appeals 

3.  Voluntary  paper  conservation 
methods  instituted  in  1941,  which  re¬ 
duced  the  newspaper’s  base  period 
usage. 

4.  Consumption,  in  1942,  of  news¬ 
print  by  newspapers  which  were  not 
in  existence  throughout  the  year  1941. 

5.  Temporary  suspension  of  pub¬ 
lication  during  1941  because  of  strikes, 
mechanical  breakdowns,  or  similar 
conditions. 

And,  in  the  meantime,  returns  are 
coming  into  the  Bureau  of  Census  in 
response  to  a  questionnaire  calling  for 
data  on  tonnage  quotas,  receipts  and 
inventories  of  print  paper.  The  dead¬ 
line  is  Sept.  23,  and  the  material  will 
be  turned  over  to  WPB. 

The  forms  will  supply  information 
showing  uses  and  storage  of  all  types 
of  paper,  including  supplements,  comic 
sections  and  specialties;  ownership  of 
newsprint  and  other  print  papers 
whether  on  hand  or  in  transit  or  stored 
for  the  publisher’s  account  at  his 
warehouse  or  elsewhere. 

The  questionnaire  was  the  product 


PRAISED  FOR  “EXCELLENT  REPORTING" 

"THE  PRESS  of  America  has  played  a  vital  role  during  the  past  year  in 
protecting  this  country  from  the  ravages  of  a  spiraling  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Through  its  excellent  reporting  of  the  policies  and  decisions  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board,  it  has  kept  the  public  constantly  in¬ 
formed  of  this  imix>rtant  sector  of  our  battle  against  inflation. 

"The  Board  has  attempted  to  do  its  part  of  this  information  job  by 
following  a  consistent  open-door  policy  for  the  press.  We  have  found 
that  it  is  not  always  the  easiest  thing  to  make  up  one's  mind  in  public. 
But  democracy  is  not  an  easy  thing,  and,  perhaps,  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  worth  fighting  for. 

"I  trust  that  the  press  will  continue  to  insist  that  its  public  officials 
live  in  a  goldfish  bowl.  They  do  a  more  courageous  and  honest  job 
there." 

—WILLIAM  H.  DAVIS, 
Chairman  National  War  Labor  Board. 

This  message  is  printed  by  special  permission  of  the  National  .Newspiper  Week  Com¬ 
mittee  at  whose  request  it  w-as  wrritten  and  it  is  not  available  for  relea.se  to  the  goneral 
public  until  Oct.  1,  the  opening  of  National  Newspajier  Week. 


individuals  selling  largest  amount  of 
War  Bonds  daring  campaign  to  start 
nintli.  However,  would  suggest  best 
results  can  be  obtained  by  confining 
contest  to  your  home  county.  Gov- 
errunent  need  very  urgent  and  H 
would  be  fine  if  the  leading  news¬ 
papers  in  all  our  48  states  would  adopt 
the  Observer’s  patriotic  plan.  Wishing 
you  every  success  in  your  splendid 
campaign.” 


Newsprint  Workers' 
Vote  Announced 


of  interest  expressed  by  five  newly- 
appointed  consultants  in  the  printing 
and  publishing  division,  selected  by 
Director  H.  M.  Bitner  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  critical  problems  stemming 
from  the  dwindling  newsprint  supply. 
Each  has  been  granted  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  his  private  firm. 

The  consultants  are:  W.  J.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Cincinnati,  O.,  auditor  for  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  Edgar  J.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Blast  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  traveling 
representative  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin;  Emmett  P.  Kavan- 
augh,  Baltimore,  Md.,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  secretary  of  the 


Sell  the 

£  Largest  Markets 
in  Ohio 


Oetklamd 


Adjactki  C^uHtiu 

with  the 


CLEVEUND  PUIM  DEALER 

CImtelead't  Hama  Nawtpmpar 


To  Award  Bonds  to 
War  Loan  Workers 


Baltimore  Sunpapers;  Joe  D.  Sullivan, 
New  York  City,  vice-president  of 
Bowater  Paper  Company;  Ralph  E. 
Neale,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y.,  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  of  the  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  Company. 

Explaining  their  function,  Director 
Bitner  said: 

“These  men  have  volunteered  their 
services  to  act  as  consultants  to  the 
Director  and  other  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  printing  and  publishing 
division.  They  also  will  advise  and 
consult  with  representatives  of  the 
industry,  other  divisions  of  the  WPB, 
and  government  agencies  on  the  over¬ 
all  problems  of  paper  use.” 


The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  on 
Sept.  8  announced  a  $1,500  Third  War 
Loan  Contest  to  stimulate  the  workers 
in  the  campaign  and  to  help  attain  the 
Mecklenburg  County  quota  of  $14,882.- 
COO  in  the  Third  War  Loan  drive.  The 
Observer  is  contributing  $1,500  in  War 
Bonds,  offering  $500  to  winners  in  each 
of  three  divisions.  The  first  division 
covers  all  employes  in  retail  establish¬ 
ments.  The  second  division  covers  all 
employes  in  manufacturing  plants, 
wholesale  businesses,  banks  and  all 
businesses  other  than  retail.  The  third 
division  covers  all  religious,  fraternal, 
civic  and  related  organizations. 

Ted  R.  Gamble,  national  director  of 
all  phases  of  the  Third  War  Loan  cam¬ 
paign,  sent  the  Observer  the  following 
telegram:  “Enthusiastically  approve 

your  suggested  contest  wherein  it  is 
proposed  that  the  Observer  award  war 
savings  bonds  having  maturity  value 
of  $1,500  to  certain  oreanizations  and 


Quebec,  Sept.  20 — Despite  a  majority 
ballot  on  the  part  of  newsprint  work¬ 
ers  in  the  Price  Brothers  and  Company 
Lake  St.  John  mills,  as  well  as  Lake 
St.  John  Paper  Co.  hands  there,  to 
have  the  Catholic  Syndicate  recognized 
as  their  bargaining  agent,  the  issue  as 
to  whether  the  Catholic  Syndicate  or 
American  Federation  of  Labor  shall 
officially  represent  the  men  still  re¬ 
mains  undecided. 

A  commission  of  inquiry  which  was 
appointed  by  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  to  investigate  the  labor  troubles 
and  which  ordered  a  secret  ballot  by 
the  men  to  decide  whom  they  wanted 
to  have  represent  them,  has  issued  its 
report,  following  the  vote.  Among  th« 
highlights  of  the  report  in  question  are 
recommendations  by  the  commission: 

That  no  collective  agreement  be 
made  for  a  term  of  more  than  one 
year: 

That  no  renewal  or  extension  of  an 
agreement  be  made  except  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  agreement  and 
subject  to  the  same  essential  condi¬ 
tions: 

That  every  collective  agreement  con¬ 
tain  a  compulsory  arbitration  clause 
for  the  settlement  of  any  difficulties 
arising  while  the  agreement  is  in  force. 


PLAN  ILL.  MEETING 

Problems  of  the  press  created  by 
wartime  dislocations  will  occupy  the 
two-day  sessions  of  the  Illinois  Press 
Association  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Urbana,  Oct.  15,  16.  A  series  of 
nine  roundtables,  to  be  led  by  10- 
minute  discussion  leaders,  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  paper,  printing,  and  plant 
economies,  selling  printing,  selling  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation  problems,  war 
services  of  the  press,  legal  problems, 
the  help  shortage,  planning  to  meet 
post-war  problems  of  employment, 
technical  changes  in  printing  and  com¬ 
munity  building,  with  a  special  “bull 
session”  for  small  publishers. 
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.C.  Publisher's  Statement,  March  31, 1943 


The  Tribune  has  set  fce  pace 
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it's  in  every 

fighting  man's  thoughts' 


Industry  is  helping  win  the  war... 
industry  must  help  huild  a  peacetime  world 

After  Uie  war  is  decisively  won... 
what  kind  of  world  is  essential  for  a  just  and  durable  peace? 


it's  front  page 


This  question  is  being  asked  today  everywhere  in  the  world. 

No  expert  is  needed  to  tell  you  the  answer. 

It  must  be  a  world  as  peaceful  and  neighborly  as  your  own 
town;  a  world  in  which  decent  people  can  bring  up  their 
children  decently.  It  must  be  a  busy  world  where  factories 
and  farms  are  working  and  where  there  are  jobs  for  all. 

How  can  such  a  world  be  brought  into  being?  The  surest 
way  is  to  think  and  talk  about  it.  Full  and  complete  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  porches  of  this  country,  over  its  fences,  in 
churches,  schools,  clubs,  and  always  at  meals— that  is  how 
.  the  terms  of  a  JUST  AND  DURABLE  PEACE  can  be 

V  formulated. 

In  your  discussions  keep  in  mind  this  fact;  your  terms  of 
peace  must  be  such  that  the  people  of  other  lands  can  agree 
with  them.  There  must  be  provision  in  your  plans  for  sus 
tained  production  and  for  consumption  of  that  production. 

Only  a  world  peace  that  squares  with  the  conscience  of  men 


of  good  will  can  be  just.  Only  a  just  peace  can  endure. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY.  INC. 


Skbiidisry  of  Thf  Internstionsi  N$cktl  Company  of  Canada.  La^usttid 


New  York,  N.Y. 
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Mich.  Publishers 
Make  Report  on 
Gov't  Advertising 

Members  of  the  Michigan  League  of 
Home  Dailies,  meeting  at  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Sept.  17,  were  told  how  the  Cana¬ 
dian  plan  for  government  war  adver¬ 
tising  has  actually  reduced  the  cost 
of  selling  Victory  Bonds  in  Canada. 
A  detailed  report  was  presented  by 
Philip  T.  Rich,  Midland  News,  league 
president,  and  W.  A.  Butler,  Holland 
Sentinel,  past  league  president  and 
vice-president  of  Michigan  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

Rich  and  Butler  recently  visited 
Canada  on  a  mission  to  obtain  factual 
information  for  use  in  testimony  when 
Senate  committee  hearings  are  called 
in  Washington  on  the  Bankhead  Bill, 
providing  for  government  paid  adver¬ 
tising  in  weeklies  and  dailies.  The 
Canadian  plan  involves  the  use  of  all 
advertising  media,  while  the  proposed 
Bankhead-Cannon  bills  set  up  appro¬ 
priations  for  equal  amounts  to  be 
spent  in  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
only. 

Frescat  to  Soaato  Committoo 

Mr.  Rich  is  legislative  chairman  of 
Michigan  Press  Association  and  will 
present  the  Rich-Butler  report,  when 
he  appears  before  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee,  as  a  suggested  compromise 
program,  providing  advertising  funds 
for  all  media.  Both  Mr.  Rich  and 
Mr.  Butler  are  interested  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  government  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  for  small  dailies  and  weekly  pa¬ 
pers.  The  Michigan  Press  Association 
has  not  endorsed  the  Bankhead  bill, 
but  has  approved  the  Canadian  plan  in 
principle  as  a  model  for  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  to  xise  for  wartime  advertising. 

The  Rich-Butler  report  states; 

“From  what  we  could  learn  from 
those  contacted,  Canada  spent  about 
$3,500,000  for  this  entire  program  last 
year.  This  includes  the  publicity  pro¬ 
duction  cost,  advertising  in  magazines, 
newspapers,  radio,  and  all  other  forms 
of  advertising  and  the  costs  incidental 
thereto. 

Cost  1/10  of  1% 

“Inasmuch  as  we  are  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  the  newspaper  angle  it  is 
important  to  note  that  all  forms  of 
press  advertising  in  connection  with 
war  finance  in  the  1941-42  fiscal  year 
cost  7-100  of  1%  of  the  amount  of 
money  raised.  Mr.  Rice  says  that  in 
the  billion  dollar  campaign  occurring 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  past 
spring  the  ratio  of  cost  (for  all  pur¬ 
poses  and  all  kinds  of  advertising,  ex¬ 
pense  and  publicity)  to  the  actual 
subscription  total  was  less  than  1-10  of 
1%.  Advertising  the  National  Sav¬ 
ings  (Campaign  in  England  cost  l-20th 
of  1%  of  Sales  made  during  the  first 
3  years  of  war. 

“Talk  of  such  federal  spending  be¬ 
ing  a  subsidy  or  influencing  the  press 
in  its  editorial  policy  is  pure  bunk. 
It  cannot  be  shown  that  through  the 
advertising  by  government  as  men¬ 
tioned  above  there  was  ever  any 
thought  of  subsidy  or  improper  in¬ 
fluence.  Weak  indeed  is  the  editor 
who  would  let  an  advertising  program 
nullify  his  right  to  criticize  the  person, 
firm  or  government  unit  paying  for 
the  space.  There  have  been  a  few 
isolated  instances,  but  they  are  so  few 
as  to  be  negligible.” 

WINS  FELLOWSHIP 

Elizabeth  Josephine  Poe  of  Mesilla 
Park,  New  Mexico,  has  been  award^ 
the  $1,000  Edward  L.  Bemays  Public 
Relations  Fellowship  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  for  the 
academic  year  1943-44,  it  is  announced 
by  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman. 


Resume  Fat  Salvage 
Advertising  in  Papers 

Advertising  in  support  of  the  Fat 
Salvage  campaign,  which  was  sus¬ 
pended  last  May  17,  was  resumed  this 
week  in  daily  and  shopping  news¬ 
papers  in  all  cities  of  23, (HK)  and  over, 
according  to  Roy  W.  Peet,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Glycerine 
and  Associated  Industries  to  Salvage 
Waste  Fats.  The  ads,  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  at  least  weekly  and  in  some  cases 
more  frequently,  vary  in  size  from 
50  to  200  lines  and  are  directed  spe¬ 
cifically  to  housewives  urging  them 
to  salvage  kitchen  grease. 

“The  salvaging  of  household  grease 
which  is  urgently  needed  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  explosives  and  other  mu¬ 
nitions  and  in  medicinals  for  our 
armed  forces  and  those  of  our  allies 
has  progressed  steadily,”  stated  Mr. 
Peet,  “due  we  believe  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  magnificent  support  and 
educational  work  of  the  American 
press.” 

In  the  first  year  of  the  drive,  which 
began  in  July,  1942,  nearly  92,000,000 
pounds  of  fats  were  collected  from 
households.  That  plus  the  grease 
salvaged  from  Army  and  Navy  kitch¬ 
ens  brought  the  total  to  175,000,000 
pounds.  However,  because  of  the 
huge  expenditure  of  ammunition, 
274,000,000  pounds  are  needed  to  main¬ 
tain  adequate  fats  and  oil  stocks  in 
this  country. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  continues  to 
handle  the  allocation  and  placement 
of  the  advertising. 

m 

Argentine  Newsmen 

Oppose  Curbs  on  Press 

Argentine  newspapermen,  aroused 
over  stem  measures  taken  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Gen.  Pedro  Ramirez  to  re¬ 
strict  the  freedom  of  the  Argentine 
press,  have  appealed  to  Minister  of  the 
Interior  Albeit  Gilbert  for  a  policy 
of  moderation,  it  was  reported  Sept. 
17  in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

In  a  letter  to  General  Gilbert,  the 
Argentine  Newspapermen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  noted  the  forecasts  of  some  Ar¬ 
gentine  officials  that  a  decree  would  be 
issued  regulating  the  press  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  such  restricted 
measures  would  not  be  taken. 

Argentine  liberals  view  the  letter  as 
another  chapter  in  the  battle  for  press 
freedom  which  they  regard  as  essen¬ 
tial. 

They  point  out  that  the  repressive 
measures  imposed  by  the  recently- 
ousted  regime  of  Dr.  Ramon  S.  Castil¬ 
lo  to  shelter  his  neutrality  policy  from 
the  criticism  of  the  overwhelmingly 
pro-Democratic  press  served  to  retard 
the  “evolution”  of  Argentine  public 
opinion  toward  the  Democratic  posi¬ 
tion. 


Scott 

Hi-Speed  Pasters 

Simplest  full  automatic 
web  splicer  with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 

Be»t  combination  in  the 
World 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Welping  Wousewives 
INCREASE 
Home  ¥ood  Supplies 


'^1  'HERE  has  been  a  300  per  cent  increase 
over  last  year  in  sales  of  glass  jars  and 
other  canning  supplies  in  A  &  P  stores.  This 
indicates  how  America’s  housewives  are  mak- 
ing  1943  the  biggest  year  in  home-canning 
history. 

Every  jar  of  home  -  canned  food  bolsters 
domestic  supplies  and  releases  commercially 
processed  food  for  our  armed  forces  and  for 
people  freed  from  Axis  domination. 

To  help  home-canners  do  an  even  better  job, 
A  &  P  stores  are  using  thousands  of  store  pos¬ 
ters  and  newspaper  advertisements,  informing 
housewives  when  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  most  abundant  and  economical  and  best  for 
canning.  In  addition,  millions  of  leaflets  pro¬ 
vide  latest  canning  hints  and  instructions. 

This  wartime  food  information  program  is 
another  example  of  how  efficient  chain-store 
methods  are  helping  to  feed  America  better. 

In  the  handling  of  perishables  for  canning, 
efficient  distribution  is  supplementing  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  home-canning  program.  It  is  mak¬ 
ing  available  millions  of  pounds  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  would  otherwise  spoil  be¬ 
fore  reaching  consumers.  It  means  more  food 
on  the  meal  -  tables  in  your  community  and 
throughout  the  nation  this  fall  and  winter. 

On  a  larger  scale,  more  efficient  distribution 
of  all  kinds  of  foods  means  more  food,  better 
food,  less  expensive  food  available  all  the  year 
round.  That  is  why  the  men  and  women  of 
A  &  P  take  pride  in  doing  the  most  efficient  job 
of  food  distribution  in  America. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 


FOR  SEPTEMBER  25.  1943 
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Tune,  Tide  and  the  Enemy 
Wait  ior  No  Wai  Cano 


TIME  AND  TIDE  .  .  AND  THE  ENEMY  .  .  wait  for  no 
war  cargo.  But  transportation  men  report  that  far 
too  much  war  cargo  is  waiting  . .  waiting  on  shipping 
docks  for  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  despite  the 
fact  that  all  transport  agencies  are  assuredly  doing  a 
heroic  job,  all  factors  considered. 

Why  the  critical  tie-up? 

There  simply  isn’t  enough  hauling  equipment.  Take  Trail¬ 
ers,  for  one  item.  Most  motor  carriers,  asked  to  increase  their 
tonnage  15  per  cent  (all  of  it  essential  cargo),  actually  have 
substantially  fewer  Trailers  than  a  year  ago,  and  possibly 
one-fourth  of  those  remaining  are  idle  much  of  the  time  for 
repairs. 

This  Country  .  .  and  the  drive  for  Victory  .  .  need 
50,000  additional  Trailers  QUICK! 

Virtually  no  commercial  Trailers  have  ^RH|l|i|ll|i 
been  built  in  1942  and  1943.  The  normal 
needs  for  those  two  years,  plus  1944,  would 
be  at  least  125,000  Trailers.  But  the  needs  ^ 

happen  to  be  drastically  abnormal.  So  b 

a  program  for  building  50,000  Trailers  in  ^  11^ 

1944  is  an  absolute  minimum  .  .  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  half  of  what  the  country  TRUCK 

actually  needs.  Government  authorization 
for  any  lesser  number  would  be  woefully  fit  W 

inadequate.  ^ 

But  authority  to  the  Trailer  industry 
to  build  50,000  new  commercial  Trailers 
in  1944  still  wouldn’t  be  enough!  ^  ~ 

Equally  necessary  is  a  flexible  production  program, 
including  accessibility  of  materials,  that  would  let  the 
Trailer  industry  fit  the  commercial  production  into 
the  inevitable  gaps  and  slack  periods  in  the  military 
work  every  Trailer  builder  is  doing. 

Trailers  are  essentially  custom-built.  They  can’t  be  limited 
to  a  few  standard  types,  as  can  automobiles,  for  example. 
Trailers  for  hauling  oil,  cement,  freight,  livestock,  logs, 
chtmicals,  steel  are  different  and  need  different  materials. 
Mountainous  and  flat  country  impose  varied  requirements. 
Conflicting  State  laws  specify  differing  sizes,  weights,  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  So  Trailers  must,  in  the  main,  be  built  to  order. 
And  most  war-time  orders  are  must-have-it-immediately. 
Clearly,  those  factors  create  a  difficult  materials  problem. 

The  Trailer  manufacturers  themselves  can  obviously  esti¬ 
mate  better  than  anyone  else  their  customers’  requirements 

WoHd’$  Largest  Builders  of  Tmck-Tnitn 


over  any  given  period.  It’s  been  proven  that  it’s  impractical 
for  Federal  agencies  to  try  it.  But  even  the  manufacturers 
can’t  foretell  exactly  for  six  months  or  a  year  ahead  . .  they 
might  estimate  too  many  logging  Trailers,  too  few  gasoline 
Trailers,  and  thus  waste  materials. 

Is  there  a  solution?  Yes!  Simplify  the  material  situa¬ 
tion.  Enable  Trailer  manufacturers  to  order  and 
receive  materials  on  shorter  notice,  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  making  estimates  (which  can  only  be  * ‘guess¬ 
timates”)  several  months  ahead.  Make  the  program 
big  enough.  Determine  it  early  enough  . .  which  means 
right  now\ 

With  that  constructive  foundation  to  work  on,  the  Trailer 
industry  will  .  .  . 

•  Build  the  50,000  commercial  Trailers  the 
country  needs  so  badly. 


30,000 

TRUCK-TRAILERS 


•  Deliver  them  in  minimum  time,  thus  help¬ 
ing  the  war  effort. 

•  Eliminate  production  peaks  and  valleys 
caused  by  design  changes,  etc.,  in  military 
work;  keep  factory  workers  steadily  busy  and 
more  productive. 

•  Maintain  the  important  military  produc¬ 
tion  they  have  been  doing  the  past  two  years. 


TRUCK  AND  TRAILER  OPERATORS 
HAVE  DEEN  ^'RUFFALOED^' 

Truck  and  Trailer  op>erators  have  been  reluctant 
to  apply  for  the  purchase  of  even  the  few  vehicles 
that  have  been  available  in  the  past  year  because 
they  are  continually  dinned  with  “You’ll  have  to  get 
along  with  what  equipment  you  have — you  can’t  get 
any  more.”  They’ve  been  pretty  thoroughly  “buffa¬ 
loed,”  even  though  their  need  for  vehicles  for  war 
work  is  genuine  and  critical. 

Along  with  a  program  for  building  50,000  commer¬ 
cial  Trailers  must  be  a  program  for  putting  them 
where  they’re  needed.  And  that  entails  assuring  the 
operators  that  they’ll  be  given,  with  a  minimum  of 
routine,  the  equipment  for  which  they  can  prove  need. 


S«rvfc«  In  AJI  hmcipol  CHitt 


FRUEHAUF  TRAILER  COMPANY  ♦  DETROIT  32,  MICH. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Chicago  Tribune, 
Sun  Argue 
Paper  Practices 

Accuse  Each  Other  oi 
Wasting  Newsprint  .  .  . 

Ccdl  on  WPB  to  Act 

Waskington.  Sept.  22— Pulling  no 
pimchcf,  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Ckicoffo  Sun  met  in  pitched  battle  here 
this  week  on  the  issue  of  wasteful 
newsprint  use  each  accuriinr  the  other 
and  ^ling  upon  the  War  Production 
Board  to  act. 

Hie  Sun  charged  the  Tribune  with 
attempting  to  “perpetrate  a  fraud”  on 
the  appeals  board.  The  Tribune 
flatly  accused  WPB  of  woricing  in  con- 
cri^  with  its  competitor  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  morning  field. 

Charges,  Coaster  Charges  Fly 

“The  Sun’s  circulation  grew  not 
normally,  not  as  indicative  of  a  trend, 
but  because  of  your  favoritism,”  the 
Tribune  accused. 

“It  is  plain  what  the  Tribune  is 
trying  to  do.”  the  Sun  countered.  “It 
is  trying  to  base  its  newsprint  allow¬ 
ance  on  a  circulation  enjoyed  in  1941, 
before  it  had  any  competition  from 
the  Sun,  while  it  seeks  to  freeze  the 
Sun  to  a  net  paid  circulation  the  Sun 
had  during  the  first  year  of  its  strug¬ 
gle  to  break  into  the  Chicago  morn¬ 
ing  field.” 

Harry  M.  Bitner,  director  of  the 
printing  and  publishing  branch,  and 
Carroll  Hanson,  one  of  Bitner’s  aides, 
sat  through  the  hearing.  At  one  point. 
Dr.  A.  M.  Holcombe,  chairman  of  the 
appeals  board  asked  Mr.  Bitner  if  he 
cared  to  make  any  comment  and  the 
division  chief  replied:  “We’ll  stand  on 
the  record.” 

The  Sun  published  its  first  edition 
two  days  before  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  therefore  was  in  operation  less 
than  one  month  during  the  1941  quota 
base  year.  In  seeking  allocations  of 
paper,  it  has  relied  upon  the  policy  of 
establishing  a  “constructive”  base  pe¬ 
riod  within  the  following  rules: 

WPB  Rales  Stressed 

“New  Newspapers.  Newspapers 
which  were  issued  for  the  first  time 
in  1941  or  1942  will  be  granted  suffi¬ 
cient  paper  to  continue  publication. 

“Increased  circulation.  Where  a 
substantial  increase  in  circulation  has 
been  caused  by  bona  fide  reader  inter¬ 
est,  additional  paper  will  be  granted, 
provided  the  publisher  has  instituted 
and  will  maintain  reasonable  econ¬ 
omies.” 

The  Sun  filed  a  brief  in  which  several 
pages  were  devoted  to  a  listing  of  the 
economiee  said  to  have  been  effected. 

At  today’s  hearing,  Atty.  Leo  F. 
Tierney,  appearing  for  the  Sun,  placed 
great  stress  upon  the  claim  that  the 
Chicago  readership  was  entitled  to  a 
newspaper  which  presented  the  war 
effort  in  a  light  other  than  that  re¬ 
flected  by  the  Tribune.  In  pointblank 
language  he  labeled  the  Tribune  pol¬ 
icy  dangerous  to  the  war  effort. 

Chairman  Holcombe  halted  that  line 
of  argument  to  say:  _ 

“It  is  not  the  policy  of  WPB  to  re¬ 
ward  or  punish  newspapers  because 
of  editorial  policy.  Our  only  purpose 
is  to  see  that  paper  is  economically 
and  legitimately  used.” 

Each  newspaper  accused  the  other  of 
activities  looking  to  increased  circu¬ 
lation,  wasteful  “returns”  practices, 
and  other  paper  consuming  habits. 

The  Sun  has  not  appealed  from  its 
paper  allocation.  Today’s  issues  arose 
from  the  Tribune’s  appeal  in  which  al¬ 
leged  practices  of  the  competition  were 
set  out.  Among  other  things,  the  Trib¬ 
une  proposed  that  the  Sun  be  limited 
to  a  quota  based  on  a  definite  experi¬ 
ence  period.  The  1942  calendar  year. 


the  first  full  year  of  operation  by  the 
Sun  was  suggested. 

Explaining  this  proposal,  the  Tribune 
said: 

“The  Chicago  Sun  is  the  only  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  for  which  you  have 
refused  to  fix  a  base  period.  You 
continue  to  fix  an  allowance  for  the 
Sun  each  quarter,  arbitrarily  and  ca¬ 
priciously,  by  smne  unknown  rule  of 
thumb  whereby  the  Sun  is  given  an 
advantage  over  other  newspapers,  not 
only  in  Chicago  but  throughout  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  The  Sun’s  quota,  we 
submit,  should  be  not  more  than  its 
net  paid  1942  usage.” 

The  Tribune  declared  WPB  knows, 
or  readily  could  find  out,  that  gen¬ 
erous  supplies  of  newsprint  are  being 
used  to  print  excessive  “returns,”  con¬ 
duct  circulation  campaigns,  and  ad¬ 
vance  promotion  schemes.  The  Sun 
made  categorical  denial  and  com¬ 
mented  on  business  practices  of  its 
competitor  for  the  purpose  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  claim  that  the  Tribune  en¬ 
gages  in  actions  of  that  nature, 
a 

Reno  Papers  Protest 
Against  Monville 

Reno,  Nev.,  Sept.  20 — ^Hiomas  F. 
Manville,  Jr.,  son  of  the  U.  S.  asbestos 
king  and  heir  to  a  ten-million  dollar 
fortune,  better  known  as  Tommy 
Manville,  the  playboy  of  Broadway 
and  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  always  was 
colorful  copy  for  the  tabloids  and  the 
Sunday  supplements,  this  because  of 
his  propensity  for  madcap  matrimon¬ 
ial  adventures — he  has  had  seven 
wives  in  the  past  21  years,  or  an 
average  of  a  new  bride  every  3  years. 

But  the  newspapers — at  least  the 
press  of  this  so-called  favorite  divorce 
mill  of  America — have  turned  thumbs 
down  on  the  irrepressible  Tommy,  so 
much  so  the  chances  are  New  York’s 
playboy  will  send  no  more  of  his 
brides  to  Reno  to  have  the  nuptial 
knots  dissolved,  not  if  he  wants  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  the  rejected 
spouses,  and  possibly  save  his  own 
face  from  further  humiliation. 

In  a  so-called  “kissless  ceremony”, 
he  was  wed  in  late  August  in  New 
York  to  the  former  Marie  (Sunny) 
Ainsworth,  who  within  24  hours  of  the 
wedding  was  on  a  train  bound  for 
Reno.  History  was  repeating  itself. 
Seven  times  during  the  past  two  dec¬ 
ades  Manville  has  gone  to  the  altar. 
Seven  times  in  succession  he  has  cast 
off  his  marriage  mates  via  the  di¬ 
vorce  courts,  Reno  being  the  scene  of 
most  of  the  dissolutions.  Reserving 
the  bridal  suite  here  at  the  Riverside 
Hotel  for  another  one  of  Tommy’s  re¬ 
jected  spouses  had  come  to  be  a 
standing  joke. 

But  no  longer.  Tired  of  what  they 
call  “the  mockery  of  it  all”,  the  local 
newspapers  have  led  a  revolt  against 
further  antics  of  the  Broadw’ay  play¬ 
boy,  declaring  the  time  has  arrived 
when  a  halt  must  be  called  to  the 
parade  of  Manville  brides. 

Tommy  remains  in  New  York,  but 
his  latest  bride  has  had  to  face  the 
music  and  take  it.  When  she  stepped 
off  the  train  a  few  days  ago,  the 
weather  was  chilly — but  nothing  like 
the  reception  the  former  Sunny  Ains¬ 
worth  got.  One  local  newspaper  wag 
described  it  as  a  reception  “as  cold 
as  a  loan  shark’s  heart.” 

In  an  editorial  entitled  “Nevada’s 
Code  of  Decency”,  the  Reno  Journal 
greeted  Sunny  in  this  fashion  (the 
paper  was  in  her  room  when  she  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  hotel):  “Far  be  it  from 
us  to  criticize  the  matrimonial  adven¬ 
tures  of  Tommy  Manville.  It  is  his 
money  that  he  contributes  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  the  blondes  and  brun¬ 
ettes  in  alimony  and  settlements.  But 
we  are  interested  in  the  mockery  that 
this  much-married  individual  is  mak¬ 
ing  of  Nevada's  courts,  using  them  as 
a  tool  in  his  high-priced  sport.” 


Hardly  had  the  rejected  bride  set¬ 
tled  herself  in  the  luxurious  comfort 
of  her  suite  than  she  was  greeted  by  a 
blast  from  another  direction.  Tliis 

one  came  from  the  Nevada  State  La¬ 
bor  News  carrying  a  signed  editorial 
by  Editor  Peter  A.  Burlu,  which  ran: 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  this  newspaper 
that  Mrs.  Manville  No.  7  should  be 
sent  home  without  a  divorce  unless 
her  charges  are  substantiated  and  def¬ 
initely  true.  It  is  about  time  the 
Nevada  courts  stopped  giving  easy  di¬ 
vorces  to  publicity-seeking  individ¬ 
uals.” 

Next  day  the  Nevada  State  Journal 
continued  its  editorial  attack  with  an 
open  invitation  to  the  latest  Mrs. 
Manville  to  get  out  of  town.  Said  the 
Journal:  “Nevada  courts  are  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  jurisdiction  in  the 
contemplated  divorce  action  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be 
properly  served  if  the  young  lady  was 
told  to  return  to  New  York  and  get 
her  divorce  there.” 

This  newspaper  further  asserted 
that  “there  is  no  reason  why  Nevada 
courts  should  continue  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  Manville.” 

BOND  ADS 

Seattle,  Sept.  20 — Sixty-six  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  recently  cooperated  with  the 
Seattle  Times  in  presenting  advertise¬ 
ments  promoting  the  Third  War  Loan 
exclusively  in  space  ranging  upward 
to  full  pages.  No  locr.l  merchandising 
copy  was  published.  Plans  were  work¬ 
ed  out  with  advertisers  and  the  local 
War  Finance  Committee  to  assure 
compelling  announcement  of  opening 
of  the  drive  on  Thursday.  Today’s 
issue  of  the  Times  was  limited  to  32 
pages.  Volume  of  advertising  sched¬ 
uled  so  far  exceeded  expectations 
that  the  Times  was  forced  to  notify 
national  advertisers  that  ads  of  purely 
merchandising  nature  were  being  held 
out  to  permit  bond  copy  only. 


"That  proposed  big  plant 
will  not  be  built”  .  .  .  “Or¬ 
ders  have  been  stopped"  .  .  . 
"Hundreds  of  workers  are 
leaving  town”  .  .  .  etc.  (an 
Inevitability  of  war  times). 
York,  an  always  stabilized 
Pennsylvania  city,  does  NOT 
suffer  from  such  fluctua¬ 
tions. 


There  are  In  York,  big  plants 
and  many  small  ones  (ise 
In  all),  and  practically  no 
new  war  buflding.  13,810 
workers  mostly  live  In 
Greater  York,  population 
93,037. 

And  In  their  39.597  homes, 
they  dally  read  30,860  copies 
of  THE  DISPATCH.  A.B.C. 
figures. 

YORK’S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 

Ret'rescnted  by 

REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD  CO. 

New  York.  Chicago.  Iktroit. 
Plitlsdelphia,  San  Frsneimoo, 
Los  Anseles 


What 

Is 

PULLINE 

Rate? 

MILLINE  is  a  measure  of 
the  rate  you  pay. 

PULLINE  is  a  measure  of 
results. 

W e  believe - 


THE  GARY 
I  POST-TRIBUNE 

I  Gary’s  ONLY  newspaper 

I  HAS  THE  LOWEST 
I  PULLINE  RATE 
I  in  America 

FACT  No.  1.  The  Gary  Trad¬ 
ing  Area  produced  more  pounds 
per  capita  in  the  national  scrap 
metal  drive  than  any  other  in 
the  country.  The  drive  in  this 
area  was  directed  by,  and  pro¬ 
moted  only  in,  THE  GARY 
POST-TRIBUNE. 

FACT  No.  2.  The  quota  for 
Gary's  War  and  Community 
Chest  was  $200,000.00.  Actual 
donations  exceeded  $350,(X)0.00. 
Promoted  only  in  THE  GARY 
POST-TRIBUNE 

FACT  No.  3.  In  our  recent 
promotion  for  "SMOKES  FOR 
YANKS,"  contributions  on  a  per 
subscriber  basis,  were  the  high¬ 
est,  so  far  as  known,  for  any 
newspaper  in  the  United  States. 
(ABC  average  for  3  months 
ended  June  30th,  36,669 — More 
than  93*/o  coverage  of  the 
homes  in  our  city  zone — Com¬ 
pare  this  with  your  present  cov¬ 
erage  in  the  Gary  Trading 
Area.) 

Aren’t  these  pretty  definite 
proofs  of  the  low  PULLINE 
RATE  OF  THE  GRAY  POST- 
TRIBUNE? 

Isn't  such  a  responsive  audience 
the  type  you  want  to  reach  and 
influence  by  your  advertising? 

Are  we  on  your  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules? 

THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY 

New  York  •  Chicago 
Dallas  Atlanta  Oklahoma  City 


I 


NAMES  YOU’RE  UOING  TO  KNOW  BETTER 


Here  are  the  names  of  twenty -one 
different  Airlines  of  the  United 
States.  Most  people  are  familiar  with  four 
or  five,  but  few  have  traveled  on  all 
twenty-one.  The  day  is  swiftly  approach¬ 
ing,  however,  when  the  names  and  routes 
of  all  of  them  will  be  known  first-hand 
by  millions.  Here  is  why: 

Improved  transportation  of  any  kind 
creates  more  travel  than  existed  before. 
Air  transportation  speeds  this  procews  by 
granting  to  millions  the  time  for  wider 
and  more  frequent  travel.  Further,  the 
Airlines  of  the  United  States  comprise  a 


network  of  neighborly  streets  permitting 
more  people  to  go  more  places  with  more 
ease  and  convenience  than  ever  before 
in  history.  And  because  America  is  the 
travelingest  nation  in  the  world  anyway 
— they'll  be  going! 

The  war  has  momentarily  delayed  the 
expansion  of  air  travel.  But  the  domes¬ 
tic  and  world-wide  operating  experience 
which  the  Airlines  of  the  United  States 
are  concentrating  into  these  few  war  years 
has  already  set  the  air  transport  clock 
ahead  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Yes,  America  will  take  to  the  air  in 


ever  increasing  millions  when  this  war  is 
over.  The  urge  will  be  there — and  so  will 
these  twenty -one  Airlines,  grown  vastly 
in  stature  and  proficiency  by  their  service 
to  the  armed  forces  and  wartime  industry 
of  the  nation. 


When  you  travel  by  Air  make  reservations 
early;  please  cancel  early  if  plans  change.  When 
you  use  Air  Express  speed  delivery  by  dis¬ 
patching  shipments  as  soon  as  they're  ready. 
Air  Transport  Association,  1515  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  PATRIOT  AND  HIS  MONEY  ARE  SOON  PARTED 
.  .  .  WHEREVER  WAR  BONDS  ARE  SOLD! 


.THE  AIRLINES,  OF  THE  UHITED  STATES 

Am  TRANSPORT  GETS  THERE  FIRST. ..  PASSENGERS  ...  MAfl. ...  AIR  EXPRESS 
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Admen  Told  of 
Improved  Retail 
Sales  Picture 

Urged  to  Study  Each 
Store's  Problems  to 
Be  of  Greater  Aid 

A  much  improved  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing  situation  appears  on  the  horizon 
for  the  balance  of  1943,  comparatively 
speaking,  with  ample  opportunity  for 
sales  promotion  effort  within  limita¬ 
tions  of  WPB  wartime  restrictions, 
Russell  Risley,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Schuster’s,  Milwaukee  depart¬ 
ment  store,  told  members  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  at  their  fall  con¬ 
ference  in  Milwaukee,  Sept.  19-20. 

Mr.  Risley  suggested  to  newspaper 
advertising  managers  that  their  solici¬ 
tors  understand  each  individual  store’s 
merchandising  problems  in  order  to 
be  of  greater  service.  He  also  urged 
that  newspaper  solicitors  learn  a  store’s 
weak  and  strong  points  in  retailing  and 
keep  an  objective  point  of  view  in 
soliciting  business. 

“Be  a  professional,  like  a  doctor  or 
a  lawyer,”  he  said,  “know  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  business,  but  keep  it  private.” 

Need  for  News  Seea 

The  speaker  also  urged  newspaper¬ 
men  to  keep  merchants  informed  on 
news  stories  breaking  which  affect  the 
retail  business.  Under  present  war¬ 
time  conditions,  with  many  orders 
emanating  from  Washington,  he  said, 
it  was  particularly  important  for  news¬ 
papers  to  carefully  check  government 
releases  to  avoid  misinformation  be¬ 
ing  disseminated  about  retailers  and 
their  customer  relations. 

In  smaller  cities,  Mr.  Risley  said  it 
would  pay  a  newspaper  to  furnish  a 
good  advertising  mat  service  to  retail¬ 
ers  not  subscribing  to  such  a  service 
themselves.  He  suggested  establishing 
an  individualistic  pattern  for  each 
store’s  advertising. 

George  W.  Gressman,  Janesville  Ga¬ 
zette,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  group,  •  succeeding  A.  C. 
Nequette,  Beloit  Daily  News,  effective 
Jan.  1.  Other  officers  elected  were 
William  fayne,  Wausau  Record-Her¬ 
ald,  first  vice-president;  Howard  John¬ 
son,  national  advertising  manager, 
Madison  Newspapers,  second  vice- 
president;  M.  N.  'Taylor,  Merrill  Her¬ 
ald,  third  vice-president;  and  Louis 
Heindel,  Madison  Newspapers,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

S.  J.  Friedman,  Waferfoicn  Times, 
presided  at  the  Sunday  evening  din¬ 
ner  session  at  which  Norman  Sauher- 
son,  Milwaukee  Journal  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  discussed  “District 
Managers’  Presentation”  and  Mr.  John 
son  presented  a  wartime  pattern  for 
keeping  national  advertisers  posted  on 
market  potentials.  Speakers  at  the 
Monday  session  included: 

Ralph  Wackman,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  “Present  Day  Selling  of  Women’s 
Wear  Advertising;”  Mr.  Payne,  “De¬ 
cember  Planning  and  Ideas;”  Mr.  Ne¬ 
quette,  “Localized  War  Activities  Ad¬ 
vertising;”  Miss  Charlotte  Dahl,  re¬ 
search  department,  Madison  newspa¬ 
pers,  “Market  Information  and  Data  of 
Interest  to  Your  Local  Merchants;” 
E3mer  C.  IVron,  Marinette  Eagle-Star, 
“Today’s  Problenas  of  Staff  Personnel;” 
Mr.  Heindel,  “A  Study  of  Metropolitan 
Advertising  and  Its  Use  in  Local  Sell¬ 
ing;”  and  George  A.  Brandenburg, 
Chicago  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
“Newsprint  Situation  and  rationing  of 
Advertising,”  and  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Association  of  Chicago  pre¬ 
sentation,  “Newspapers  Get  Immediate 
Action.” 


TRACK  WIRES  PROBED 

WasHDfCTON,  Sept.  22— The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has 
launched  an  inquiry  into  the  extent 
of  nonessential  race  track  information 
being  supplied  by  telegraph  companies 
to  patrons  oth^  than  newspapers, 
press  associations  and  radio  stations. 
In  the  course  of  hearings  on  the  mer¬ 
ger  of  Western  Union  and  Postal 
Telegraph,  Inc.,  it  appeared  that  West¬ 
ern  Union  has  more  than  12,000  miles 
of  circuits  leased  for  handling  race 
track  information. 


Copy  Readers  Sell 
Papers  on  Street 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Sept.  5 — ^Bruce 
Mair  and  George  Zarafonetis,  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  copy  readers, 
have  decided  they  are  in  the  right 
business  but  the  wrong  department. 

After  turning  out  an  extra  on  the 
Italian  invasion,  it  occurred  to  the 
two,  who  were  acting  news  editor  and 
telegraph  editor,  respectively,  that  the 
editions  going  to  Muskegon,  a  heavy 
circulation  point,  would  not  carry  the 


invasion  news,  and  ODT  restrictions 
prc^bited  further  delivery. 

So  they  tossed  2,0(X)  extras  in  the 
back  of  the  car,  drove  to  Muskegon 
and  hawked  the  papers  on  the  streets. 

ANPA  NAM^  E.  K.  LAUX 

Edward  K.  Laux  has  been  appointed 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  Traffic  Manager  to  succeed 
K  J.  Vohs,  effective  Sept  20.  Mr.  Vohs 
has  resigned  to  take  a  position  as  Gen¬ 
eral  Eastern  EVeight  Agent  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Alton  Railroad. 


A  SALUTE 


to  the 


Newspapers  of  the  Middle  West! 


•  The  importance  of  car  and  tire  conservation  for  the  duration  can¬ 
not  be  emphasized  too  strongly.  Realizing  this  fact,  hundreds  of 
newspapers  throughout  the  Middle  West  have  devoted  a  generous 
amount  of  space  to  keeping  motorists  informed  of  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  on  better  care  of  their  cars. 

For  the  excellent  public  service  extended  by  these  newspapers,  Standard 
Oil  Company  (Indiana)  offers  its  congratulations  and  appreciation. 

Since  shortly  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  practically  all  Standard 
Oil  of  Indiana  newspaper  advertising  has  been  of  the  informative  type 
— advising  motorists  what  to  do  to  prolong  the  life  of  their  cars  and 
tires.  This  advertising  has  appeared  in  and  is  currently  running  in 
some  1,736  midwestern  newspapers  with  a  combined  circulation  of  over 
14,000,000  in  the  thirteen  states  in  which  the  company  markets.  This 
includes  1,204  weekly  papers  and  532  daily  papers. 

A  nation  on  wheels  is  a  stronger  nation.  Help  keep  America  on  wheels. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(INDIANA) 
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About  a  century  ago  an  eminent 
XjL  English  essayist  wrote  an  amusing 
tale,  explaining  how  humanity  happened 
to  discover  the  delicacy,  roast  pig.  Ac- 
coriling  to  the  writer,  a  bumbling  Chinese 
youth  named  Bo-bo  accidentally  set  his 
father’s  straw  hut  afire.  As  the  father’s 
pigs  were  in  the  hut,  their  skins  were  singed 
to  a  crisp.  Bo-bo  poked  them,  stuck  his 
burned  fingertips  in  his  mouth,  found  the 
taste  good  and  proceeded  to  devour  the 
porkers;  The  father’s  palate  was  equally 
pleased  and  so  from  then  on  the  tw'o  made 
a  habit  of  burning  one  house  after  another 
in  order  to  have  roast  pig.  The  authorities 


finally  caught  up  with  them,  as  authorities 
usually  do. 

Burning  down  a  house — even  a  straw 
hut — to  cook  food  seems  the  height  of 
absurdity  today  just  as  it  did  when  Charles 
Lamb  fabricated  the  tale. 

Naturally,  nobody  cooks  his  precious 
roast  of  pork  in  such  a  manner  but  the 
needless  risks  of  fire  taken  by  some  house¬ 
holders  seem  almost  as  witless  as  the  first 
method  reputedly  used  for  cooking  the  pigs. 

How  many  of  us  take  chances  with  un¬ 
safe  cleaning  fluids,  for  Instance,  now  that 
it  has  become  difficult  to  have  cleaning 
done?  Practically  everyone  is  guilty  of 


letting  cigarettes  lie  smoldering  on  the 
etlges  of  ash  tray's.  Just  think  of  the  times 
you  leave  an  open  lire  while  you  step  out  of 
the  room  for  a  few  minutes.  All  those  Imxes 
of  old  clothes  and  things  for  which  you  no 
longer  have  any  use — what  about  them? 

Yes,  it’s  true  that  we  do  not  willfully 
set  our  houses  ablaze  to  c<K)k  a  roast  if 
we  have  one.  But  we  do  a  lot  of  foolish 
things  that  can  easily’  cause  fires. 

Fire  Prevention  Week  logins  October  3. 
I.et’s  clear  our  homes  of  useless  trash — 
and  keep  them  clear.  I.et’s  form  a  new  set 
of  fire-conscious  habits  and  follow  them. 


THE  TRAVELERS  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
THE  TRAVELERS  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
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Cecil  Brown  Quits 
CBS  Over  Chain's 
Editorial  Policy 

News  Analyst  Charges 
Network  Gags  Program 
.  .  .  Ad  Tells  CBS  Stand 

The  announcement  by  Paul  White, 
director  of  news  broadcasts  for  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  con¬ 
cerning  the  expression  of  editorial 
opinion  in  news  broadcasts,  brought 
this  week  an  announcement  by  Cecil 
Brown,  CBS  news  analyst,  that  he  has 
resign€^  from  the  network  in  protest 
against  the  network’s  restrictions  on 
the  expression  of  editorial  opinion. 

Arraying  himself  on  the  side  of 
H.  V.  Kaltenbom,  NBC  conxmentator, 
founder  and  vice-president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Radio  News  Analysts, 
whose  code  of  ethics  is  in  strong  op¬ 
position  to  the  CBS  stand,  Mr.  Brown 
made  public  a  letter  in  which  he 
stated: 

Cites  New  Pellcy 

“I,  as  an  American  citizen,  find  it 
impossible  to  continue  to  work  imder 
the  news  policy  you  have  formulated.” 
He  wrote: 

“The  CBS  news  policy  is  not,  as  you 
suggest,  intended  to  make  CBS  re¬ 
porters  neutral,  passive  spectators 
this  war,  but  to  make  them  creatures 
of  your  own  editorial  (pinion  of  what 
constitutes  the  news.” 

The  news  policy  to  which  the  CBS 
commentator  referred  was  publicized 
by  CBS  in  full-page  advertisements 
Sept.  20  in  the  New  York  Timet,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  saying  that  all  men  se¬ 
lected  by  CBS  to  interpret  or  analyze 
the  news  must  refrain  from  expression 
of  editorial  opinion. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  was  barred  from 
the  air  both  in  Singapore  and  in  Rome 
because  of  his  outspoken  broadcasts, 
told  reporters  that  his  resignation  was 
the  result  of  the  script  he  read  over 
the  air  on  Aug.  25. 

The  script  had  the  Quebec  confer¬ 
ence  as  its  topic  and  included  in  it 
was  the  statement  that  “any  reason¬ 
ably  accurate  observer  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  scene  at  this  moment  knows  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  enthusiasm  for 
this  war  is  evaporating  into  thin  air.” 
In  thb  broadcast,  he  also  criticized 
President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Churchill  as  “failing  to  dramatize 
what  we  are  fighting  for.”  • 

Mr.  White  objected  to  these  and 
other  portions  of  the  broadcast  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Brown  which  stated  that 
“the  entire  ‘analysis’  was  a  statement 
of  what  Cecil  Brown  thinks  of  what 
Cecil  Brown  would  have  done  had  he 
been  President  Roosevelt,  disregard¬ 
ing  the  very  obvious  fact  that  the 
people  did  not  elect  Cecil  Brown  but 
did  elect  President  Roosevelt.” 

Based  on  Observations 

Mr.  Brown  maintained  that  the 
broadcast  was  not  an  expression  of 
editorial  opinion  since  it  was  based 
on  observations  he  made  during  a  re¬ 
cent  40-day  tour  of  the  nation.  He  said 
that  he  made  the  tour  to  learn  what 
was  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
American  people  and  what  they  were 
thinking  about  the  war. 

’The  opinions  he  reported,  Mr. 
Brown  added,  were  certainly  not  his 
own  because  he  did  not  even  believe 
in  many  of  them.  Instead,  he  said, 
they  were  those  of  the  people  to  whom 
he  talked.  This,  he  admitted,  however, 
was  not  made  clear  in  the  broadcast. 

Mr.  Brown’s  contract  with  CBS  ex¬ 
tends  until  next  June.  His  present 
salary  is  $58,000  a  year.  However, 
there  might  have  been  some  change 


in  the  salary  since  his  sponsor,  Johns- 
Manville  Corporation,  signified  in 
August  that  it  would  not  extend  the 
contract  with  him  past  September. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  former  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  who  gave  CBS  a  world 
scoop  in  December,  1941,  by  dispatch¬ 
ing  the  first  eye-witness  account  of 
Jhe  sinking  of  the  British  battle  cruiser 
“Repulse”  by  Japanese  torpedo  planes. 

He  replac^  Elmer  Davis,  OWI  di¬ 
rector,  a  year  and  a  half  ago  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  broadcast  five  days  a  week.  Bill 
Henry,  CBS  Washington  commentator, 
is  replacing  him. 

Joining  with  Mr.  Kaltenbom  and 
Mr.  Brown  against  CBS  also  is  Walter 
Winchell,  New  York  Daily  Mirror  col¬ 
umnist  and  radio  commentator,  who 
has  been  at  odds  with  NBC,  charging 
they  tamper  with  his  copy. 

War  Dept,  to 
Give  Newsmen 
Report  on  War 

Washington  Meeting  to 
Study  Future  Needs  .  .  . 

Top  Leaders  to  Speak 

Washincton,  Sept.  22 — ^More  than  a 
score  of  newspaper  executives  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  War  Department  as 
members  of  “our  industrial  General 
Staff”  will  meet  here  next  week  with 
the  military  high  command  to  receive 
a  report  on  the  war  to  date  and  a 
statement  of  the  future  needs. 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Under 
Secretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson, 
Lieutenant  General  William  S.  Knud- 
sen,  recently  returned  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  war  theatre,  and  others,  will 
speak  to  the  gathering  of  200  men 
which  includes,  in  addition  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers,  representatives  of 
business,  industry  and  organized  labor. 
The  meetings  will  be  conducted  Mon¬ 
day  and  ’Tuesday  at  the  Pentagon 
Building. 

To  Air  War  Needs 

Mr.  Patterson  called  the  meeting  the 
Department  explained,  “to  give  the 
Army’s  partners  on  the  production 
front  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
military  situation  and  the  major  equip¬ 
ment  needs  that  face  the  armed  forces. 
As  our  troops  begin  large-scale  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  we 
are  calling  together  the  representatives 
of  those  on  whom  we  depend  for  the 
instruments  of  war  so  that  they  may 
know  precisely  the  military  job  that 
lies  ahead.” 

Newspaper  men  who  have  sent  ac¬ 
ceptances  are: 

Norman  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  New  York 
Sun;  "Ted  Dealey,  Dallas  News;  Walter 
M.  Dear,  Jersey  Journal;  David  W. 
Howe,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press; 
J.  L.  Maloney,  Chicago  Tribune;  How¬ 
ard  A.  Quirt,  Marshfield  (Wis.)  News- 
Herald;  W.  F.  Schmick,  Baltimore 
Sun;  J.  L.  Stackhouse,  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express;  Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Ironwood 
(Mich.)  Globe;  Wilbur  Forrest,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Basil  L.  Walters, 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal;  David  Law¬ 
rence,  United  States  News;  Dwight 
Marvin,  Troy  Record. 

Also  Ben  M.  McKelway,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star;  Julian  S.  Miller,  Charlotte 
Observer;  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  Chicago 
Daily  News;  James  M.  North,  Jr.,  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram;  Howard  Davis, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Cranston 
Williams,  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association;  L.  L.  Winship, 
Boston  Globe;  Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Dwight  Young,  Dayton 
Herald-Joumfll;  Tom  Wallace,  Louis¬ 
ville  Times;  George  W.  Healy,  Jr., 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune;  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles,  Jr.,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune. 


In  the  Continuing  Series  of  Periodic  Reports  on  Atlantic 
City  to  the  News  Disseminating,  Media  of  the  Nation. 


GOES  ALL-OUT 
FOR  THOSE  WHO  ARE 

ALL-IN! 

ONTINUFNG  to  play  an  important  role  in  Amer¬ 
ica's  war  program,  a  few  of  Atlantic  City's  hotels 
have  been  retained  in  the  service  of  the  armed  forces 
as  recuperation  centers  for  war-weary  soldiers — men 
who  have  seen  service  and  need  the  health-restoring 
qualities  that  Atlantic  City's  famous  sunshine,  air,  and 
recreation  facilities  afford. 

Most  hotels  in  the  Resort,  however,  have  been  re¬ 
turned  to  civilian  use  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  now 
fully  equipped  and  appointed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  men  and  women  who  "back  the  attack"  on  the 
vital  home-front. 

★  ★  ★ 

War  is  Hell  even  beyond  the  sound  and  fury  of  the 
actual  battlefield.  A  nation  that  dedicates  itself  to 
the  conduct  of  a  war-to-victory  undergoes  obvious 
strains  and  dislocations  in  its  economic  and  physical 
structure.  Its  people,  educated  and  intelligent,  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  importance  of  the  individual  effort  to 
the  mass  endeavor,  must  guard  health  and  stamina 
to  meet  the  crushing  demands  of  war. 

In  this  realization,  Atlantic  City  has  conscientiously 
tried  to  maintain  its  atmosphere  of  care-free  pleasure 
— a  place  that  is  apart  from  the  world  of  war — a  place 
that  presents  a  haven  of  physical  and  mental  rest — a 
place  for  the  recreation  of  body  and  mind. 

But,  beneath  surface  indications  of  a  care-free  aban¬ 
don,  Atlantic  City  is  serious.  It  is  sincerely  aware 
of  its  importance  in  this  war  and  is  conscientiously 
trying  to  here  make  a  pleasant  place  for  the  war- 
weary — soldier  and  civilian. 

Atlantic  City  has  pledged  itself  to  go  "ALL-OUT"  for 
those  who  are  "ALL-IN"1 

FOR  THE  CITY  COMMISSIONERS: 

Joseph  Altman 

Director  of  Parks  and  Public  Property 


TNC  AMCMCAN  BRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONOA  WIRE  A  CABLE  COMPANY' 

INTERNATIONAl  SMEITINO  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 


ANDES  COPPER  MININO  COMPANY  - 
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Four  Freedoms  — and  the  L.  S.  Free  Press 


{Continued  jrom  page  9) 
the  key  to  the  newspaper  assignment  for  the 
immediate  present  and  future. 

*  •  « 

IF  THIS  sounds  like  a  counsel  of  perfection,  it 
appears  to  this  writer  as  the  minimum  pro¬ 
gram  to  which  American  newspapers  can  commit 
themselves  if  they  wish  to  survive  in  a  decent 


and  fjurly  prosperous  world.  Neither  “freedom 
from  want”  nor  “freedom  from  fear”  can  be  at¬ 
tained  anywhere  unless  they  can  be  reached  in 
this  land  with  its  still  vast  farm  and  mineral 
resources,  its  technological  skills,  and  its  ambition 
for  those  freedoms,  negative  as  they  are. 

They  can  be  reached  here,  if  the  press,  regard¬ 
ing  itself  as  a  major  key  to  the  permanence  of 
democratic  institutions,  uses  its  privilege  of  posi¬ 


tive  freedom  for  great  tasks,  with  as  great  a  will 
and  as  great  a  skill  as  it  has  given  to  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  and  local  tasks  imposed  by  war. 
When  the  newspapers  see  their  part  in  America 
as  an  integral  segment  of  our  whole  civilization, 
and  America  as  the  essential  factor  in  world 
recovery,  the  press  will  have  recovered  all  of  the 
prestige  and  prosperity  that  the  nagging  critics 
have  sought  to  take  from  it. 


Frank  M.  O'Brien, 
N.  Y.  Sun  Editor. 
Succumbs  at  68 

Frank  M.  O’Brien,  68,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  died  at  his  home  in 
New  York  Sept.  22  after  a  long  illness. 
He  was  taken  critically  sick  last  spring, 
but  after  a  summer  of  convalescence 
and  recuperation  had  expect^  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  desk  this  month.  A  week 
ago,  however,  he  suffered  a  relapse 
from  which  he  did  not  recover. 

A  newspaper  man  of  the  old  school, 
Mr.  O’Brien  was  bom  at  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y.,  on  March  31,  1875.  When  he 
was  seven  years  old,  his  parents  moved 
to  Buffalo,  where  he  attended  an 
academy  run  by  the  Christian  Broth¬ 
ers.  When  he  was  15  he  got  a  job  in 
a  railroad  office,  hoping  somehow  to 
work  his  way  into  a  locomotive  cab. 

Jeiaad  laffalo  Ceariar 

The  summer  of  1890  found  him  a 
clerk  for  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Later, 
he  worked  for  the  Chicago  &  North¬ 
western.  His  brother,  then  a  reporter 
on  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier,  talked 
to  the  head  proofreader  and  Mr. 
O’Brien  got  a  job  as  “copy  holder”  at 
$8  a  week,  thus  launching  his  newspa¬ 
per  career.  Shortly  after  he  was  shag¬ 
ging  news  items  at  $10  a  week. 

Among  the  acquaintances  he  made 
in  the  course  of  his  work  was  one  with 
D.  N.  Lockwood,  who  had  been  elected 
to  Congress  and  asked  Mr.  O’Brien  to 
go  with  him  to  Washington  as  his  sec¬ 
retary  at  $100  a  month.  He  accepted, 
but  a  year  at  the  capital  was  enough 
for  the  young  man  who  liked  nothing 
better  than  to  get  his  teeth  into  a  bit 
of  news. 

August  of  1884  found  him  back  at 
his  old  job  on  the  Courier  at  $14  a 
week.  Subsequently,  he  joined  the 
Buffalo  Express  and  then  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  as  assistant  city  editor. 
He  joined  the  New  York  Sun  at  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

On  Dec.  13,  1905,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  secretary  to  the  Mayor  of 
New  York  at  $4,000  a  year.  He  was 
made  secretary  a  month  later  at  $5,000, 
later  increased  to  $6,000. 

He  served  in  that  capacity  until 
Jan.  1,  1910. 

Won  Pulitzor  Prist 

Following  an  unsuccessful  venture 
in  the  hotel  business,  Mr.  O’Brien  be¬ 
came  a  special  writer  for  the  New  York 
Press,  subsequently  going  over  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail.  He  then 
went  to  Munsey’s  Magazine  at  $5,000 
a  year  and  in  July,  1916,  became 
an  editorial  writer  for  the  New  York 
Sun. 

Mr.  O’Brien  was  author  of  a  history 
of  the  Sun,  which  was  published  in 
1918.  The  book  was  republished  in 
1928. 

He  was  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Sim  from  1916,  when  Frank  Munsey 
purchased  that  newspaper,  and  of  the 
New  York  Herald  from  1920  when 
that  newspaper  was  purchased,  until 
Mr.  Munsey’s  death  in  1925. 

On  Dec.  1,  1926,  William  T.  Dewart, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Munsey  in  control 


HEARINGS  ON  BANKHEAD  BILL  BEGIN  OCT.  19 

SENATOR  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d,  of  Alabama,  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  has  informed  EIditor  &  Publisher  that  he  has 
agreed  with  Senator  Wagner,  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee,  Aat  hearings  on  the  Bankhead  bill  will  begin  Oct  19.  Senator  Bank¬ 
head’s  bill  would  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $25,000,000  annually  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  by  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  sale  of  War  Bonds. 


of  the  Sun,  appointed  him  editor,  an 
appointment  he  held  until  his  death. 

Mr.  O’Brien  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Herald  in  1921  when  Armistice  Day 
rolled  around  and  to  him  was  assigned 
the  task  of  writing  an  editorial  for  that 
occasion.  The  editorial  was  based  on 
the  burial  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
at  the  National  Cemetery  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va. 

To  this  work  was  awarded  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  for  the  best  editorial  of  the 
year. 

Except  for  “The  Story  of  the  Sun,” 
Mr.  O’Brien’s  only  published  book 
consisted  of  a  collection  of  special  ar¬ 
ticles  originally  printed  in  the  New 
York  Sunday  Press  and  published  un¬ 
der  the  tiUe,  "New  York  Murder 
Mysteries.” 

He  wrote  for  the  Munsey  Magazines 
20  short  stories.  One  of  these,  “The 
Elrst  Woman  on  the  Index,”  was 
dramatized  for  the  stage  and  for  mo¬ 
tion  pictures. 

On  June  18,  1938,  Cardinal  Hayes, 
on  behalf  of  Manhattan  College,  con¬ 
ferred  on  Mr.  O’Brien  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters.  On  that  occasion 
Editor  &  Publisher  noted  that  he  had 
so  successfully  avoided  the  news  cam¬ 
eras  that  neither  its  own  files  nor  that 
of  any  of  the  three  picture  services  had 
a  photograph  of  him. 

Mrs.  O’Brien  and  a  son.  Lieutenant 
Frank  M.  O’Brien,  Jr.,  now  stationed 
at  Drew  Field,  Fla.,  survive  him. 

■ 

FCC  Awaits 
Noble  Writ 

Washington,  Sept.  22 — Formal  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  application  of  Edward  J. 
Noble  to  acquire  the  Blue  Network 
have  been  concluded  but  the  record 
is  being  held  open '  to  permit  Mr. 
Noble  to  file  a  statement  setting  out 
what  his  generaP  policy  will  be  in  the 
event  the  deal  is  approved. 

Chairman  James  L.  Fly  asked  that 
the  statement  deal  particularly  with 
the  principles  of  free  speech  as  they 
would  be  applied  to  the  network  oper¬ 
ation. 

In  the  final  day’s  hearing.  Chairman 
Fly  asked  Mark  Woods,  president  of 
the  Blue  Network,  to  comment  on  or¬ 
ganized  labor’s  protest  it  cannot  get 
time  on  the  air  to  discuss  legislation. 
Mr.  Woods  said  he  does  not  favor  sell¬ 
ing  time  but  would  give  it  freely  if 
there  is  an  important  point  to  be  made 
in  a  broadcast. 

Mr.  Wood  denied  that  the  Walter 
Winchell  program  is  being  withheld 
from  stations  which  do  not  sign  an 
“affiliation  contact.”  The  implication 
was  that  a  “wedge”  is  being  fashioned 
out  of  the  Winchell  broadcast.  Asked 
to  what  extent  the  Winchell  and  Drew 
Pearson  programs  have  been  edited, 
Mr.  Woo^  said  only  to  the  extent  of 
checking  to  avoid  libel. 


London  Paper  Hits 
U.  S.  Censorship 

The  London  Sunday  Pictorial  Sept. 
19  accused  U.  S.  censorship  of  “im¬ 
pertinent  interference  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,”  after  a  story  from 
its  American  correspondent,  John 
Walters,  had  been  delayed.  The  Pic¬ 
torial  said  Walters  had  informed  it 
that  a  censor  had  refused  to  pass  a 
cable  from  Walters  giving  details  of 
the  forthcoming  t’^i-partite  conference 
unless  Walters  would  tell  the  censor 
the  source  of  his  information.'  He  re¬ 
fused. 

“I  am  sending  no  message  on  this 
subject  as  I  consider  that  to  accede 
to  the  censor’s  request  would  be  un¬ 
ethical  and  improper,”  the  Pictorial 
quoted  Walters.  It  commented;  “We 
upheld  Walters’  decision  and  suggest 
that  American  authorities  look  into 
this  impertinent  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

Walters,  who  also  is  correspondent 
for  the  London  Daily  Mirror,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  New  York: 
“I  do  not  want  to  make  a  fuss 
about  this.  I  prefer  to  let  the  matter 
drop. 

“It  really  isn’t  important  enough  to 
publicize.” 

WOR  TO  AIR  SERIES 

Mutual  Broadcasting  System  will 
broadcast  exclusively  the  1943  World 
Series,  starting  Oct.  5  from  Yankee 
Stadium.  The  broadcasts  will  be  short 
waved  all  over  the  world  to  American 
boys  overseas.  This  is  the  fifth  con¬ 
secutive  year  that  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  Company  has  sponsored  the 
event,  paying  $1C0,C00  for  the  radio 
rights,  the  bulk  of  which  will  go  to  the 
American  Red  Cross. 


1,267,704 

~2  Ration  Books 

Issued  in  the 

BALTIMORE 

Metropolitan  Area 

That's  a  15%  increase 

over  the  1940  population 

Reach  Baltimoreans  effectively 
through  The 

SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 


3  Women  Reporters 
Honored  by  Sorority 

Miss  Clementine  Paddleford,  food 
markets  editor  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  Miss  Dorothy  Ducas, 
chief  of  the  Magazine  Division  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  and  Mrs. 
Inez  Callaway  Robb,  feature  writer  for 
International  News  Service,  are  the 
winners  of  the  1943  Headliner’s 
Awards,  which  are  presented  annually 
by  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national  journal¬ 
ism  soroity. 

The  awards,  made  at  the  national 
council  meeting  of  the  sorority  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  last  week,  were  announced 
by  Miss  Sally  Moore,  feature  writer 
for  the  Los  Angeles  iferald-Express, 
as  follows: 

Clementine  Paddleford  —  for  her 
consistently  outstanding  reporting 
on  food  in  the  New  York  food 
markets. 

Dorothy  Ducas — for  her  outstanding 
work  as  chief  of  the  magazine  division 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information. 

Inez  Callaway  Robb — for  her  out¬ 
standing  work  as  the  first  woman  cor. 
respondent  to  go  to  the  North  African 
battlefields. 


^.296  ABC  Dailq  Circulation 


REWARD 


Government  production  honors 
have  come  to  be  a  common¬ 
place  In  this  area,  as  the  ship¬ 
yards  "keep  'em  rolllns**  down 
the  ways.  But  if  REWARD 
Pennants  were  bestowed  upon 
all  deservlns  Bayonne’s  Indus¬ 
tries,  the  community  would  be 
aflutter  from  end  to  end. 

For  we  have  many  plants,  man] 
factories,  many  rovemment 
projects,  many  Industrial  hirh 
siwts  .  .  .  stores  are  crowded 
.  .  .  employment  at  a  peak  .  ,  . 
payrolls  hure.  And  the  best 


CANT. 

6e  SOl^  From 


part  of  this  is  that  Bayonne’s 
enterprises  are  of  the  PERSIA- 

SENT  typo. 

ewspapers  overlap  into  Bay¬ 
onne,  but  the  people  show  a 
12  to  1  loyal  point  of  view 
when  they  need  guidance  in 
BUTINO.  We  believe  The 
Times,  like  all  other  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  country,  deserves  a 
REWARD  FLAG  for  iU  civic, 
ro-eetter  spirit  end  the  service 
it  renders  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  alike. 


THE 

BAYONNE  TIMES 

Bayonne,  New  Jersey 

Bognar  &  Martin 
National  Rapraiantativas 
2tS  Madison  Avs.,Naw  York,N.Y. 
540  N.  Michigan  Avs., Chicago,  III. 


HO/AE  D<?liv(?r<?d 


FOR  SEPTEMBER  2  5.  1  9  4  3 
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THE  HEARST  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 
announces  the  appointment  of 

HERBERT  W.  BEYEA 

as  manager  of  the 

RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  Beyea  has  been  Acting  Manager  since  the  death  last  July  of  Mr.  Rodney 
E.  Boone.  During  his  twenty-four  years  of  association  with  Mr.  Boone,  Mr.  Beyca 
played  a  major  part  in  the  development  of  the  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization. 

RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 

Representing: 


New  York  Joiirnal-Americ.in 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Chlca  to  Herald-American 


Baltimore  News-Post-American 
Boston  Record-American-Advertiscr 
Detroit  Times 
Albany  Times-Union 


San  Francisco  Examiner 
Lot  Angeles  Examiner 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 


OFFICES: 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Boston  Baltimore 

Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  I.os  Angeles  San  Francisco  Seattle 
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Says  Courage  Is 
Direct  Ratio  to 
Price  Increases 

Eric  Macbines  Predicts 
Five-Cent  Daily  Will 
Soon  Be  Universal 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Following  up  recent  discussion  by 
John  L.  Pool,  Spartanburg,  (S.  C.) 
Herald  &  Journal,  as  to  how  far  news¬ 
papers  can  afford  to  go  in  raising  cir¬ 
culation  rates,  we  present  this  week 
the  views  of  Eric  Macinnes,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Newspapers,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Macinnes  asserts  that  courage  is 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  rate  structure  of 
a  newspaper  and  predicts  that  daily 
newspapers  will  be  five  cents  a  copy 
everywhere  in  the  comparatively  near 
future. 

5c  Price  Net  Widespread 

In  presenting  Mr.  Macinnes’  views 
on  this  subject  it  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  that  newspapers,  with  tho  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  in  the  South  and  Far 
West,  have  had  little  experience  as  yet 
with  a  five-cent  daily  price,  and  there¬ 
fore  do  not  know  whether  that  price 
is  the  most  desirable,  or  whether  it  is 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line  of 
diminishing  returns.  It  is  well  to  con¬ 
sider  that  if  a  newspaper  went  quickly 
from  three  to  five  cents,  even  with 
liberal  editorial  service  (a  difficult 
assignment  under  newsprint  ration¬ 
ing),  it  might  invite  new  competition 
at  three  or  even  two  cents. 

Such  a  condition  would  result  in  in¬ 
creased  promotion  cost  and  probable^ 
division  of  circulation  and  advertising 
revenue  among  competing  newspapers. 
It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that  under 
wartime  prices,  newspapers  can  con¬ 
sider  moving  toward  the  eventual  goal 
of  the  five  cent  price,  without  any 
permanent  loss  in  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion.  With  this  background  in  mind, 
we  offer  Mr.  Macinnes’  thoughts  on 
increased  circulation  rates. 

He  suggests  that  in  addition  to  the 
five-cent  daily,  Sunday  papers  will 
be  12  to  15  cents  a  copy.  He  points  out 
that  yet  to  come  is  30  cents  a  week 
retail  for  home  delivery  of  iix-day 
issues.  Beyond  this  is  the  retail  price 
of  $1.50  a  month  for  home  delivery  of 
from  24  to  27  week-day  issues  a 
month,  he  states,  explaining  in  certain 
areas,  the  $1.50  price  already  exists. 
Taking  up  the  matter  of  courage  in 
raising  rates,  he  continues: 

Covrage  U  Essential 

“Modern  psychology  of  price  in¬ 
creases  is  operative  within  the  minds 
of  the  circulation  executives  and  the 
administrative  heads  of  a  newspaper 
— tempered  perhaps  by  local  condi¬ 
tions.  In  a  word,  courage  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  rate  structure  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  Wartime,  for  example,  does  not 
necessarily  bring  on  rate  increase 
practices.  Elorrot  &  Publisher,  on  May 
16,  23,  30,  1936,  published  a  compre¬ 
hensive  symposium  that  reflected  the 
price  increases  activity  of  seven  years 
ago.  During  the  early  depression 
years,  as  publishers  searched  out  rev¬ 
enue,  prices  went  up  in  ratio  to  how 
much  publications  feared  not  being 
courageous  about  hiking  prices. 

“Wherever  courage  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated,  it  has  been  in  so-called 
economies  of  necessity — like  the  little 
boy  and  his  medicine.  A  minority  of 
publications  have  struck  out  courag¬ 
eously  to  make  circulation  contribute 
directly  to  increased  profits,  creating 
an  economy  for  profit  condition  .  .  . 
not  alone  offsetting  advertising  income 
losses  but  increasing  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  their  investments.  Others 
labor  under  economies  of  necessity. 


“The  idea  of  a  5- cent  paper  is  not 
new.  In  fact,  5  cents  was  a  basic  retail 
price  in  the  early  1800’s  when  Ben  Day 
struggled  with  his  penny  New  York 
Sun. 

“Most  publishers  avoid  price  in¬ 
creases  because  they  feel  that  the 
operating  basis  of  newspapers  is  as  a 
quasi-public  utility.  Tliey  feel  that 
the  penny  paper  was  the  common  de¬ 
nominator  for  an  intelligently  in¬ 
formed  mass.  But  low-priced  papers 
have  shown  limited  influence  upon  the 
political  or  the  economic  thinking  of 
John  Doe. 

“H.  G.  Wells,  speaking  at  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  prophe¬ 
sied  an  era  of  pamphlets  to  ‘ventilate 
ideas’  as  papers  have  failed.  ‘I  have 
a  profound  conviction  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  as  dead  as  mutton  and  that 
it  will  never  come  back,’  states  the 
prophecy-man,  referring  to  editorial 
capacity  and  not  circulation. 

“We  might  conclude  that  newspapers 
might  well  get  off  the  judginent 
throne,  throw  away  their  literary 
tunics  and  sell  their  products  as  pieces 
of  marketable  merchandise  worth 
more  than  most  charge — creating,  by 
price  corrections,  justi&ble  economies 
of  profit,  by  having  higher  wholesale 
income  out  of  higher  retail  prices.” 

Atlanta  Journal  Wins  Again 

THE  Atlanta  Journal,  for  the  third 

(XHisecutive  year,  has  won  first  hon¬ 
ors  in  the  newspaper  division  of  the 
annual  National  Fleet  Safety  Contest, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by  the 
National  Safety  Council.  The  Jour¬ 
nal’s  fleet  of  15  trucks  traveled  225,000 
miles  during  the  contest  (July  1,  1942 
to  June  30,  1943)  with  a  rate  of  .044 
accidents  per  100,000  vehicle  miles. 

The  Journal  fleet,  which  last  year 
won  the  contest  with  a  rate  of  .045, 
on  the  basis  of  445,000  miles  covered 
and  with  a  perfect  record  of  486,000 
miles  in  1941,  is  operated  under  the 
direction  of  E.  J.  Stevens,  transporta¬ 
tion  manager. 

In  congratulating  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Journal  truck  drivers  and  the  man¬ 
agement,  Ned  H.  Deabom,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  stated; 

“The  Atlanta  Journal  is  certainly  to 
be  congratulated  on  its  fine  safety 
record  in  these  days  of  limited  man¬ 
power  and  at  a  time  when  news  is 
such  a  vital  part  of  our  every-minute 
life.  For  three  constructive  years,  the 
Journal  has  set  a  safety  record  among 
newspapers.  Such  a  record  could  not 
be  made  without  a  sound  and  well- 
constructed  safety  program.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  congratulates 
Mr.  Stevens,  the  drivers  of  the  trucks 
and  the  management  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  for  their  contribution  to  safety 
at  a  time  when  stopping  accidents 
means  speeding  victory.” 

ICMA  Committees 

PRESIDENT  Robert  W.  Taylor,  Flint 

(Mich.)  Journal,  has  appointed  the 
following  committees  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  for  the  coming 
year: 

r.  W.  Staah,  L  iHt  umati  iiii 

DiiHctin — Kric  Macinnes,  INnighkccpMe 

N.  Y.)  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Autlit  Bureau  of  (Circulations-  Kuy  Hatton, 
Drtroit  h'nc  l*rt'ss. 

Vocational  Guidance —Jos.  K.  Fehrenbacli, 
Kitchener  (Out.)  Daily  Record. 

Invitations  George  W.  Hicks,  Columbus 
Ckisem. 

AuditiuK — Antmi  F.  IVterstui,  Portland 
.lournal. 

Necrology  Cliarlcs  Bayne,  Indianapolis 
Star. 

National  ami  State  Kegiilations — J.  E.stes, 
Dallas  Xe^vs. 

By*l..aws  and  Resolutions — A.  E.  Whitting, 
('hairman,  Xfontreal  (Que.)  Daily  Star;  Rus¬ 
sell  Stukley,  Co-('hairman,  Illyria  (O. )  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegram. 


IxKal  Entertainment — L.  G.  Hoffman,  St. 
Louis  Star-Times. 

Membership — J.  T.  (iorman,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat-Chronicle. 

Post  Office  and  Express — E.  P.  Schwartz, 
Dcs  Moines  Register  &  Tribune. 

Transportation — C.  W.  Hevinger,  Kna.rville 
(Tenn.)  Netvs-Sentincl. 

Promotion — John  Stafford,  Rockford  (III.) 
Morning  Star-Register- Republic. 

Newspaper  Boy — Paul  (i.  l,»awson,  Clarks¬ 
burg  (W.  \’a.)  Exponent-Telegram. 

Bond  to  Carriers 

FRANK  R.  BRAILSFORD,  circulation 

manager  of  the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
Union-Bulletin,  is  offering  a  $25  War 
Bond  to  each  carrier  who  serves  his  list 
of  subscribers  satisfactorily  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  six  months,  beginning  Sept.  1 
and  ending  March  1, 1944. 

Mr.  BraUsford  reports  the  plan  has 
already  improved  carrier  delivery,  re¬ 
duced  delivery  complaints,  created  a 
demand  for  carrier  routes  and  reduced 
carrier  turnover.  Carriers  must  have 
less  than  30  complaints  for  the  six- 
month  period,  keep  their  route  book 
and  collecticm  records  neat,  be  cour¬ 
teous  to  subscribers,  pay  their  bill  in 
full  by  the’  10th  of  eadi  month,  and 
increase  the  total  papers  received  six 
more  over  the  Sept.  1  draw  to  earn 
the  $25  bond. 

CONSERVATION  EDITION 

Chicago,  Sept.  16 — Beriming  Sept. 
18,  the  Chicago  Sun  will  publish  a 
“paper  conservation”  edition  on  Satur¬ 
days  until  such  time  as  the  newsprint 
situation  is  eased,  E.  Z.  Dimitman,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  announced  today.  The 
Saturday  edition  will  consist  of  16 
pages  of  which  75  columns  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  editorial  content.  In  pre¬ 
senting  a  compact  streamlined  Satur¬ 
day  edition  Sun  editors  will  be  al¬ 
lotted  25  columns  for  spot  news,  eight 
columns  for  editorial  page  features, 
eight  columns  for  a  feature  page,  eight 
columns  for  a  combination  comic  and 
radio  page,  eight  columns  each  for 
sports  and  financial,  five  and  one-half 
columns  for  women’s  pages,  one  and 
one-half  columns  for  amusements,  1 
for  obituaries,  two  for  church  news. 

CASE  TO  HIGH  COURT 

Washington,  Sept.  15 — The  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal.,  newsboy  case,  involving 
the  issue  whether  carriers  are  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  newspapers  whose  edi¬ 
tions  they  distribute,  has  gone  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  a  ruling.  The  question  was  raised 
by  a  ruling  in  a  Wagner  Act  contro¬ 
versy  in  which  carriers  were  held  to 
be  independent  contractors  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  The  petition  for  certiorari  was 
filed  by  the  Solicitor  General’s  office. 
■ 

HAS  UNIQUE  BOND  AID 

In  page  one  treatment  featuring  sil¬ 
houettes  of  four-motor  bombers,  each 
bomber  representing  $300,000,  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram 
daily  is  reminding  readers  that  the 
city’s  quota  in  the  Third  War  Loan  is 
still  to  be  met.  Elach  $300,000  raised  is 
symbolized  by  one  black  bomber,  the 
remainder  are  white  bombers.  The 
bombers,  23  in  all,  stretch  across  eight 
columns  on  top  of  the  page.  Miss  Ana- 
bel  Burkhardt  is  handling  the  project. 

GET  raises’ 

The  Newspaper  Panel  of  the  War 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  approved 
the  consent  application  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Newspaper  Guild  and  the 
Gannett  Publishing  Company  for 
raises  affecting  181  employes  in  the 
editorial,  photographic,  administration, 
circulation,  advertising,  building  and 
garage  maintenance  departments.  Sixty 
employes  will  receive  an  increase  of 
$1.50  a  week;  57  will  get  $2  and  64  will 
get  $2.50.  The  raises  are  retroactive  to 
June  1. 


Colonel  E.  J.  G.  Glovin 
Gets  Overseas  Post 

Colonel  Edward  J.  G.  Glavin,  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Office  of  the  First  Army  and 
Eastern  Defense  Command,  New  York 
City,  has  been  assigned  to  a  special 
mission  overseas  in  a  combat  zone,  it 
was  announced  this  week  at  his  office. 

On  Sept.  3  Colonel  Glavin  was  re¬ 
lieved  of  his  assignment  but  remained 
in  New  York  on  temporary  duty.  He 
will  be  in  Washington  for  a  short  time 
before  going  abroad.  Lieuetnant  Col¬ 
onel  John  R.  Reitemeyer  has  assumed 
command  of  the  EDC  Public  Relations 
Office.  Under  Colonel  Glavin’s  direc¬ 
tion  EDC  Public  Relations  set  up  a 
comprehensive  system  of  channeling 
war  news  to  the  public. 

■ 

Ask  for  Comment 
On  Postal  Service 

Washington,  Sept.  6  —  Postmaster 
General  Frank  Walker  has  ordered  all 
postmasters  to  clip  and  send  to  him 
newspaper  stories  and  editorials  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  postal  service. 

In  effect  for  many  years,  the  instruc¬ 
tion  to  assemble  and  transmit  such 
material  is  not  being  observed  by  some 
postmasters.  Walker  explained. 

“News  articles  and  ^itorial  com¬ 
ments  on  the  postal  service,  particu¬ 
larly  those  containing  constructive 
criticism,  are  of  great  value  in  meas¬ 
uring  the  efficiency  and  adequacy  of 
the  service,  and  at  times  are  helpf^  in 
guiding  us  toward  improved  prac¬ 
tices,”  the  order  said. 

AWARD  TO  ’daily 

The  Public  Service  Award  for  1943 
of  the  Citizens  Public  Expenditure 
Survey,  Inc.,  Albany,  has  been  award¬ 
ed  to  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  “in 
recognition  of  .  .  .  editorial  leadership 
and  local  news  coverage.”  The  award 
is  given  “in  the  interest  of  efficiency 
and  economy  in  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment” 

■ 

DAILY  BANS  RETURNS 

Because  of  newsprint  restrictions 
the  Chester  (Pa.)  Times  notified  news¬ 
dealers  that,  effective  Sept.  20,  it  has 
suspended  return  privileges.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Times  urged  readers  who  are 
not  served  by  home  delivery  to  buy 
their  papers  from  the  same  news¬ 
dealer  daily. 

FAUST  NAM^  BY  WPB 

Washington,  Sept.  13 — Herbert  M. 
Faust  of  Philadelphia,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  WPB  salvage  division,  succeed¬ 
ing  Paul  C.  Cabot  of  Boston,  who  re¬ 
signed  because  of  ill  health. 


Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autoplatee  arraatlr 
neeiled.  If  you  own  a  PORT  with  ooolar 
attached  .  .  .  not  In  aaa  .  .  .  lot  ua  mako 
you  a  liberal  ofler  for  it.  Send  detaila  to 

I 
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NEW  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR 

NEW  STANDARDS  IN  PERFORMANCE 


Newspapers  represent  a  great  part  of  the  Graphic  Arts 
Service  to  the  public  in  the  use  of  the  printed  word,  in¬ 
cessantly  reporting  the  news  of  the  hour. 


Ahead  are  the  cross-roads  of  War  and  Peace,  time¬ 
spaced  from  today's  conflicts  of  ideas  and  physical  com¬ 
bat.  The  outcome  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  present 
and  future  generations  of  mankind. 


When  destruction  stops,  and  the  assembly  of  construc¬ 
tive  ideas  at  the  Peace  Conference  begins,  the  future 
economic  activity  for  most  of  us  humans  will  be  affected. 
Newspapers,  ever  vigilant  to  present  facts,  will  report,  if 
permitted,  the  purpose  of  ideas  used  in  building  the 
peace  structure.  Editorials  will  be  written  forewarning 
us  of  dangers,  thus  helping  to  safeguard  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  freedom  needed  for  the  worth-while  way  of  living. 


When  the  Peace  is  Won,  newspapers  will  continue  their 
Graphic  Arts  Service  by  the  use  of  the  printed  word  and 
illustrations,  keeping  pace  with  progress  in  printing  and 
the  presentation  of  news  for  the  benefit  of  an  apprecia¬ 
tive  public. 


HUEBNEB  LABOBATOBIES 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 


WHICH  DO 


THE  BRUTAL  OESTAI^ 


Poland,  they  saidt  .  *  *  .  nlemozINd  u  nciB'^  •  ♦ 

in  €zecho*Slovakia,  they  $aid:  **Jo  s#  itdinuid  sHiti  zde"'. .  • 
in  fMand^  they  mid:  »  .  "'Zoo  idli  kan  hier  itM  gabdurgn' 


Yes,  we  too,  in  the  United  States,  are  saying  what  the 
Poles,  the  Czechs,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  the  Greeks  and 
the  Chinese  all  once  said.  And  the  language  they  used 
didn’t  matter.  It  all  meant  the  same  thing: 

“It  can’t  happen  here!"  But  they  were  wrong. 

Ask  them  in  Poland  . . .  those  who  are  still  alive. 
Ask  them  in  Czecho- Slovakia  .  . .  those  who  still 
have  the  strength  to  speak.  Ask  them  in  Holland 
and  France  and  Norway  .  .  .  those  who  haven’t 


been  clubbed  and  beaten  and  starved  into  insanity. 
They’ll  tell  you. 

They  remember.  They  had  their  good  news  for 
awhile.  They  had  their  headlines  that  told  of 
victories.  They  were  dead  sure  they  were  going 
to  win  . . . 

Ju$t  as  sure  as  you  are.  Too  sure. 

But  listen,  friend.  This  war  isn’t  over  by  a  long  shot 


This  advertisement  contributed  to  Americans  war  effort  by 


WANT? 


THi  FRIENDLY  COR 


In  France^Jkey  sqid. 
In  Greece,  tk^  said. 
In  China  they  saidit 


^Xeia  ne  peut  pas  arriver  ki".  •  • 
«A6t6  pitopei  yd  oup^fj  I6c5» 


Sfftfram^DUtUUrt  Corp.  Ex^eutivt  JVeto 

down  on  luxuries,  and  expensive  amusements, 
and  other  pleasant  things  ,  . . 

damping  down  on  yourself.  Budgeting  as  closely 
as  you  can  .  .  .  and  putting  every  spare  cent  into 
War  Bonds.  Buying  every  single  Bond  you  can 
possibly  afford  . .  . 

And  then  buying  more!  Is  that  too  much  to  ask? 

Remember,.. BACK  THE  AHACK  WITH  WAR  BONDS. 


-despite  North  Africa,  Hamburg,  Munda  and  Sicily. 

What  can  you  do  about  it?  Your  country  hasn’t 
asked  you  to  fly  a  plane,  or  drive  a  tank,  or  man  a 
gun,  or  risk  your  life  on  some  faraway  battlefield . . . 
But  it  does  ask  you  to  Buy  War  Bonds. 

Are  you  buying  them  — as  hard  as  you  can? 

Sure,  it  means  skimping,  and  doing  without  a  lot 
of  things  you’d  like  to  have.  It  means  cutting 


of  Whiskies  Since  1857 
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Shows  Patriotism  of 
Local  Business  Firms 


By  T.  S.  mWIN 

ONE  OF  THE  important  sources  of 

motive  power  for  practically  every 
home-front  war  program  has  been 
newspaper  advertising.  Picture  the 
War  Bond  drives  without  the  push  of 
newspaper  advertising  space  behind 
them.  Or  the  scrap  drive,  or  fat  sal¬ 
vage,  or  Red  Cross  campaigns.  They 
just  couldn’t  have  succeeded  as  they 
did  without  the  generous  promotion 
they  received  in  newspaper  columns  m 
every  community. 

Yet  the  constantly  rising  volume  of 
patriotic  advertising  campaigns  was  a 
source  of  some  embarassment  to  many 
newspapers.  Obviously  they  couldn’t 
afford  to  donate  all  the  space  any  more 
than  General  Motors  could  make  tanks 
or  gun  mounts  for  nothing.  But  local 
firms  became  weary  of  continual  so¬ 
licitations  for  individual  ads  and  a 
few  acid-tongued  critics  even  grum¬ 
bled  a  bit  about  newspapers  making 
a  profit  on  the  patriotic  motives  of 
others. 

CommenHy  Program 

Obviously  the  thing  to  do  was  to 
organize  on  a  community  basis  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  advertising,  coopera¬ 
tively  sponsored.  Under  such  a  plan, 
a  really  large-scale  job  could  be  done 
without  imposing  too  heavy  a  burden 
on  any  one.  Scores  of  communities 
set  up  such  programs,  among  them 
Tampa,  Fla. 

We  know  about  Tampa  because  we 
have  just  been  reading  an  impressive 
brochure  from  the  Tampa  Tribune  en¬ 
titled  “A  Report  to  the  United  States 
Government”  which  is  a  model  for 
newspapers  in  other  cities  to  study. 
The  Report  contains  reproductions  of 
full-page  advertisements  that  appeared 
in  the  Tribune  in  support  of  govern¬ 
ment  war  programs  and  cites  the  pa¬ 
triotic  contribution  to  the  war  effort  of 
more  than  100  firms,  which  are  listed 
by  name.  Sample  advertisements  from 
each  campaign — War  Bonds,  Army  and 
Navy  recruiting.  Red  Cross,  war  chest, 
scrap  drive  and  many  others — are  re¬ 
produced  in  reduced  facsimile  and 
briefly,  and  with  dignity,  their  impor¬ 
tance  is  recorded.  Every  one  of  the 
advertisements  is  cooperatively  signed, 
the  joint  contribution  of  many  Tampa 
business  houses. 

Gov*  25%  of  tho  Spoco 

As  its  own  special  contribution, 
aside  from  its  organizing  responsibil¬ 
ity,  the  Tribune  donated  25%  of  the 
space  used  for  each  of  these  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  brochure  closes  with  the 
following  copy: 

“The  war  has  not  been  won!  More 
War  Bonds  must  be  bought.  More  gov¬ 
ernment  drives  must  be  given  full  sup¬ 
port.  Our  soldiers  cannot  quit — and 
neither  can  we.  Let’s  do  our  best  as 
long  as  we  are  needed.” 

Net  effect,  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  make 
each  participant  proud  of  his  contri¬ 
bution,  eager  to  continue  to  keep  it 
up  as  long  as  there  is  a  job  to  be  done. 

The  Gallant  34th 
WE  HAVE  often  commented  with  ad¬ 
miration  on  the  fact  that  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  has  the 
gift  of  being  able  to  perform  important 
reader  services  which  are,  at  the  same 
time,  promotions  of  the  highest  caliber. 
Examples  of  their  enterprise  keep  pre¬ 
senting  themselves  all  the  time.  For 
example: 

Last  Spring  one  of  the  spearheads  of 
the  American  attack  in  North  Africa 
was  the  34th  Division,  composed 
largely  of  Iowa  boys.  It  was  the  gal¬ 


lant  34th  that  won  the  bloody  battle 
for  Hill  609.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
African  campaign.  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Washington  Correspondent  Rich¬ 
ard  Wilson  visited  the  34th,  talked  to 
its  officers  and  men,  studied  the  divi¬ 
sion  records.  Upon  his  return  he  wrote 
the  story  of  the  34th  for  the  R.  &  T. 
in  seven  installments  which  were  re¬ 
printed  in  booklet  form  and  offered 
free  to  Register  and  Tribune  readers. 
More  than  2,400  relatives  of  men  in 
the  34th  asked  for  the  booklet,  which  is 
certainly  one  they  will  keep  and 
cherish  always. 

"Readership" 

PARADE  celebrates  its  second  anni¬ 
versary  with  the  kind  of  interesting 
promotion  piece  that  a  picture  maga¬ 
zine  is  in  such  a  good  position  to  turn 
out  Bearing  the  headline,  “Leader¬ 
ship  in  Readership,”  the  booklet  is 
packed  with  news  pictures  from  Par¬ 
ade  which  are  intended  to  show  why 
the  supplement  “has  achieved  the 
highest  family  readership  of  any 
magazine  or  magazine  section.” 

picture  spreads  are  repro¬ 
duced,  some  of  them  bearing  traffic 
study  percentages  to  show  the  degree 
of  reader-interest  various  features 
have  generated  among  both  men  and 
women  in  Parade’s  audience.  A  few 
pointed  statistics  on  market  and  cost 
bring  a  fast-moving,  well-organized 
presentation  to  a  good,  persuasive  con¬ 
clusion. 

In  the  Mail  Bag 

“THERE  IS  no  neck  and  neck  race  for 
daily  circulation  leadership  in  Los 
Angeles”  says  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Express  in  a  vivid  red,  yellow  and 
black  french-fold  broadside.  The 
broadside  reports  the  Herald-Express 
standing  in  daily  circulation  in  its 
home  market. 

“Business  soars  in  Salina,  Kansas” 
is  the  report  of  the  Salina  Journal  in 
a  market  folder  which  shows  that  the 
city  leads  all  communities  in  the  10th 
Federal  Reserve  District  in  increase 
in  business  activity  as  measured  by 
bank  debits.  A  typically  good  job 
by  the  Katz  Agency. 

Personal 

PRIVATE  IRVIN  S.  TAUBKIN,  as¬ 
sistant  promotion  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  been  transferred 
from  Army  Medical  Corps  to  Public 
Relations  at  Camp  Pickett,  Va. 

Thor  Smith  a  Lt.  Col. 

THE  PROMOTION  of  Lieutenant- Col¬ 
onel  Thor  M.  Smith  from  the  grade 
of  major  was  announced  recently 
“Somewhere  in  England”  by  Major 
General  Henry  J.  F.  Miller,  Command¬ 
ing  General.  VIII  Air  Force  Service 
Command.  Lt.  Col.  Smith,  before  his 
entry  on  active  service  in  May,  1942, 
was  promotion  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 


AWARD  FOR  SPORTS 

For  outstanding  activity  in  the  spon¬ 
soring  of  amateur  sporting  events 
throughout  Southern  California,  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  has  been 
awarded  a  special  Certificate  of  Merit 
by  the  Helms  Athletic  Foundation. 
Bill  Schroeder,  president  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  has  presented  the  Helms  award 
to  A1  Santoro,  sports  editor  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  Dave  Brandman,  the  Ex¬ 
aminer’s  promotion  manager. 


AD  BUREAU  RELEASE 

Institutional  advertisements  of  an 
informative,  instructive,  and  inspira¬ 
tional  nature  dominate  a  collection  of 
outstanding  wartime  ads  just  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
in  “Advertising  Goes  to  War,”  Sup¬ 
plement  No.  6.  This  presentation  of 
wartime  advertising — which  is  part  of 
a  continuing  operation  inaugurated 
in  July,  1942 — offers  49  illustrations 
of  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  adver¬ 
tising  is  being  used  today. 

■ 

Says  Retailers 
Can  Utilize 
Institutional  Ads 

Los  Angeles  Store  Shows 
How  to  “Sell  the  Store" 

Instead  of  Merchandising 

Because,  for  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory,  retail  stores  have  more  business 
than  they  can  take  care  of,  their  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  long-standing  ideas  into 
effect  unhampered  by  the  clamors  of 
various  merchandising  division  man¬ 
agers  in  the  stores.  So  declared 
Franklin  Archer,  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  Bullock’s  (Los  An¬ 
geles),  in  a  discussion  of  the  thinking 
behind  present  day  retail  advertising 
before  the  California  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association,  south¬ 
ern  unit,  Sept.  10  at  Los  Angeles. 

As  the  result  current  retail  adver¬ 
tising  is  not  concerned  with  imme¬ 
diate  response,  does  not  attempt  to 
make  this  year’s  sale  day  outdo  last 
year’s  sale  day.  Instead  it  concen¬ 
trates  on  the  “long  haul.”  It  is  better 
prepared  and  more  carefully  planned 
and  makes  use  of  fresh  viewpoints, 
unhampered  by  long-established  pro¬ 
fessional  cliches. 

Outlines  Own  Thinking 

In  order  to  illustrate  his  point, 
Archer  outlined  the  advertising  think¬ 
ing  of  his  own  store.  He  revealed 
that  Bullock’s  had  begun  to  change 
its  approach  even  before  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  b^ause  of  the  changes  in  the  Los 
Angeles  market  picture  due  to  the 
growth  of  defense  industries  and  the 
influx  of  workers.  The  store  realized 
it  must  maintain  volume  but  without 
lowering  price  lines  or  cheapening  its 
atmosphere.  It  set  out  to  educate  the 
defense  workers  away  from  false  no¬ 
tions.  It  abandoned  the  debonair  type 
of  layout,  illustrations  and  copy  in 
order  to  reach  these  workers  in  the 
belief  that  the  former  advertising 
style  would  be  over  their  heads. 

Copy  stressed  that  it  is  folly  in  the 
long  run  to  shop  at  cheaper  stores, 
that  Bullock’s  prices  were  not  out  of 
line.  A  frank  and  honest  copy  ap¬ 
proach  was  developed  and  copy  writers 
told  to  put  themselves  in  the  mental 
frame  of  sitting  on  a  bench  talking 
with  a  defense  worker,  but  not  talk¬ 
ing  down — using  rugged  language, 
crisp  and  to  the  point.  A  prominent 
illustrator  was  engaged  to  depict 
people  as  they  look,  a  bold  art  treat¬ 
ment  showing  the  workingman  be¬ 
grimed  and  sweaty,  if  need  be. 

Results  of  this  campaign  were 
noticed  in  about  a  year,  after  these 
workers  had  become  settled,  accumu¬ 
lated  necessities  and  then  wanted 
something  better.  A  second  campaign 
was  directed  to  “Mrs.  War  Worker,” 
using  the  testimonial  approach — 
“What  a  fine  store  Bullock’s  is”  and 
so  forth.  Then  came  a  campaign  to 
stress  Bullock’s  label. 

After  Pearl  Harbor  the  emphasis 
was  on  war  campaign  advertising  both 
to  help  the  war  effort  and  to  build 
good  will  by  riding  a  current  of  strong 
public  emotion.  Taking  a  clue  from 


the  exciting  news  stories  and  photo¬ 
graphs  which  dominated  the  papers, 
the  advertisements  were  appropriate 
in  character,  the  copy  brief  because 
the  public  was  busy.  The  “Buy 
Bonds”  messages  were  spoken  by 
Army  nurses,  i>aratroopers,  marines, 
sailors  and  soldiers  and  Bullock’s  ap¬ 
peared  only  in  the  signature. 

OWi  Translates  Ads 

The  March  Inauguration  Month 
campaign,  traditionally  characterized 
by  birds  and  flowers,  shifted  instead 
to  the  theme  “What  We  Are  Fighting 
For.”  The  post-war  world  was  vis¬ 
ualized  through  the  minds  of  soldiers, 
school-teachers,  ministers,  grocery 
clerks,  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

“The  farther  we  got  into  the  war, 
the  more  fantastic  our  thinking,” 
Archer  confessed. 

The  latest  Bullock’s  institutional 
campaign  has  attracted  nationwide  at¬ 
tention  and  has  even  been  translated 
into  14  languages  by  the  foreign  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Office  of  War  Information. 
The  traditional  August  clearance  sale, 
sole  Bullock’s  sale  of  each  year,  was 
foregone  and  the  problem  was  to  keep 
this  annual  event  in  the  public  mind, 
nevertheless.  Seeking  a  vital  theme 
to  use,  it  was  decided  to  promote 
friendship  and  understanding  among 
the  United  Nations. 

Each  of  the  store’s  32  windows  was 
devoted  to  one  of  the  United  Nations 
and  was  supported  by  one  of  32  ads 
in  the  campaign,  each  conforming  to 
an  identical  and  forceful  layout.  Copy 
emphasized  that  basically  the  peoples 
of  the  world  are  no  different  from  us. 
Consuls  and  local  representatives  of 
each  of  the  nations  were  consulted, 
citizens  of  the  countries  were  con¬ 
tacted  for  material.  Girls  from  each 
of  the  countries,  attired  in  native  cos¬ 
tumes,  were  posted  throughout  the 
store  selling  War  Bonds  and  Stamps. 
No  merchandise  advertising  was  run 
and  no  merchandise  was  displayed  in 
windows. 

Archer  predicted  that  with  easing  of 
the  tight  merchandise  situation,  the 
old  stress  and  strain  of  “selling  for 
tomorrow”  will  come  again,  reviving 
the  old  errors.  But  he  believes  that 
in  the  light  of  their  present  experi¬ 
ence,  managements  will  see  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  devoting  a  part  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  effort  to  selling  the  store 
instead  of  the  merchandise.  News¬ 
papers  can  aid  themselves  and  their 
advertisers  by  supplying  them  with 
information  and  ideas  pertinent  to 
institutional  campaigns. 

BILL  TO  ABOUSH  OWI 

Washington,  Sept.  20 — Representa¬ 
tive  William  B.  Barry,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish 
the  Office  of  War  Information  and 
transfer  its  functions  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. 
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CHECKLIST 

OF  PRINCIPAL 
MORRILL 

JOB-PRIAiTING 

INKS 

JOB  AND  BOND  BLACKS 

Superior  "average  grade" 
inks  engineered  ior  troub¬ 
le-free  performance. 

HALF  TONE  BLACKS 

Soft  or  medium  body, 
scratch -resisting  or  non- 
scratch  resisting  . . .  foned 
...special  inks  for  jobs  re¬ 
quiring  folding,  collating, 
stitching,  etc. 

PROCESS  COLORS 

The  same  dependable  qual- 
ity  which  distinguishes 
all  Morrill  Inks.  Noted  for 
ability  to  trap  well. 

GLOSS  CARTON  INKS 

Wide  range  for  various 
stocks.  Sunfast.  Scuff-proof 
and  finger-proof  when 
specified. 

GLOSS  LABEL  INKS 

An  ink  for  every  suitable 
stock  and  virtually  every 
production  requirement. 

COTTON  BAG  AND 
BURLAP  INKS 

Sunfast  colors.  Washable 
and  unwashable. 

CORRUGATED 
FIBERBOARD  INKS 

Crisp,  brilliant  sunfast 
colors,  free-flowing. 


OF  PRINCIPAL 
MORRILL 
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NBWS-PRINTING 

INKS 

MORRILL  NEWS  BLACK 
INKS  FOR  HIGH  SPEED 
PRESSES 

Free-flowing,  fast-setting. 
Trouble-free  under  ex¬ 
tremes  of  temperature  and 
atmosphere.  Created  for 
smooth  coverage,  sharp 
type  edges,  sparkling 
halftones. 

MORRILL  CYLINDER 
AND  FLAT  BED  NEWS 
.INKS 

Special  inks  for  slower 
speed  presses.  Used  by  a 
majority  of  weekly  news- 


MORRILL  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  COLOR 
INKS 

Unsurpassed  in  fresh,  vi¬ 
vid  colors,  rich,  full-toned 
solids,  quick  setting. 


nm  111  or  II IPPLY! 

^!|?0UR  biggesl  ink  problem  loday  is  one  of 
uninlerrupled  quality  SUPPLY. 

Your  dependable  source  of  supply 
is  Morrill's  leadership  in  ink  tonnage 
— Morrill's  many  plants  and  warehouses — 
Morrill's  100-year  background  of  ink  plan¬ 
ning  and  providing. 

While  emphasizing  adequate  SUPPLY, 
Morrill  rigidly  adheres  to  its  famed  stand¬ 
ards  of  ink  performance. 

Morrill  continues  to  deliver  the  goods  — 
and  to  keep  the  goods  reliable. 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 


MORRILL  NEWSPAPER 
4-COLOR  PROCESS  INKS 

The  STANDARD  ink  colors 
for  4-color  newspaper 
printing. 


DIVISION 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

too  SIXTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
FACTORIES 

NORWOOD,  MASS.  •  TACONY,  PHILA.,  PA. 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

BRANCHES 

BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  DETROIT 
CHICAGO  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  FT.  WORTH 
LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE 


MORRILL'4^  SERVICE 
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Bond  Contest  Idea  For 
Cooperative  Campaign 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


(Number  49  in  a  series) 

PART  OF  OUR  daily  work  is  to  check 

through  some  50  daily  papers  that 
go  over  our  desk,  from  eight  states, 
and  once  a  month  we  plow  through  an 
assorted  hundred  or  more  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  We  have  no  rec¬ 
ords  to  guide  us,  and  no  statistics  to 
follow,  but  it  is  our  guess  that  there 
has  bwn  a  let-down  in  the  sale  of  War 
Stamp  and  Bond  advertising. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  discussed  the 
sale  of  this  classification  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising  with  an  old  friend  and  were 
surprised  to  learn  from  him  that  not 
a  few  of  his  local  advertisers— our 
guess  is  that  he  has  over  500  local  con¬ 
tracts  on  his  books— feel  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  run  regular  copy,  or 
join  up  with  the  big  cooperative  drives 
that  were  running  in  “high”  less  than 
a  year  ago. 

Small  llsreliaBt's  Headaelist 

Small  retailers,  those  doin?  from 
$25,000  to  $100,000  a  year,  are  all  in  the 
same  boat  these  days.  Three  problems 
greet  them  every  time  they  open  their 
doors.  First— They  don’t  know  whether 
their  employes  will  show  up,  or  call 
up,  and  say,  “Sorry,  Tve  got  another 
job.”  Second— Their  regular  stocks 
are  “irregpjar.”  Sizes  are  missing,  and 
some  lines  are  out  for  the  duration. 
Third — Their  fixed  overhead  is  just 
about  the  same,  or  possibly  a  little 
higher.  So,  "Why  should  I  advertise?” 
is  heard  more  as  salesmen  make  their 
round  of  calls. 

Until  the  war  is  over,  somebody 
must  help  our  government  to  con¬ 
tinually  spread  the  facts  about  our 
“money  needs,”  namely,  the  sale  of 
War  Stamps  and  Bonds.  Our  war  ex¬ 
penditures  today  are  almost  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  man.  Yet,  when 
broken  down  in  terms  of  your  own 
market,  they  can  be  understood  by  any 
merchant  whom  you  decide  to  sell  a 
continuous,  week  -  in  -  and  -  week-out 
reference  to  War  Stamps  and  War 
Bonds. 

In  addition  to  including  in  each  of 
his  regular  advertisements  any  one  of 
a  hundred  different  slogans  you  now 
have  in  your  file  of  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  material,  we  believe  that  several 
stores  in  any  market — and  one  or  two 
banks — could  be  sold  the  idea  of  run¬ 
ning  specific  copy  on  War  Stamps  and 
Bonds. 

SN9g«tt*d  Campaign 

During  the  past  five  years,  we  have 
on  four  occasions  been  asked  to  offer 
suggestions  about  the  quick  introduc¬ 
tion  of  four  different  products  in  27 
states.  Based  on  several  thousand  per¬ 
sonal  interviews — ^produced  with  the 
aid  of  60  different  newspaper  officials 
— ^we  suggested  to  one  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  that  he  run  little  contests  and 
offer  modest  prizes  for  the  best  an¬ 
swers  to,  “Why  I  prefer  So  &  So 
product.” 

The  ads  were  not  large,  seven  inches 
on  two  columns.  The  first  prize  offered 
was  $25;  second  prize,  $15;  third  prize, 
$10;  and  50  prizes  of  $1  each  were 
offered  for  the  next  best  5C  letters. 

In  one  city  of  about  600,000  popula¬ 
tion,  we  ran  Ae  ads  every  other  day 
for  two  weeks.  Replies  totaled  372. 
Three  judges  passed  on  all  of  the  let¬ 
ters.  One  was  a  home  economics 
woman,  one  a  teacher  of  advertising 
in  a  small  college,  and  one  an  official 
of  the  company  that  ran  the  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  conditions  of  entering  the 
contest  were  simple.  Not 'over  200 
words— spelling  and  grammar  didn’t 


count — all  the  contestant  had  to  do 
was  to  tell,  in  his  or  her  own  words, 
why  they  liked  the  product. 

On  the  law  of  averages,  the  53  prize¬ 
winners  were  scattered  all  over  the 
city.  So  also  were  the  contestants 
who  did  not  win  prizes.  A  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheet  was  prepared  for  all  of 
the  salesmen  who  worked  the  market 
so  that  they  could  show  the  names  of 
the  372  contestants  to  their  customers. 
Many  of  the  dealers  were  pleased  to 
see  the  name  or  names  of  their  own 
customers  who  had  entered  the  contest. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  letters  had  been 
judged,  a  simple  legal  form  was  sent 
to  all  contestants  asking  them  for  the 
release  of  their  letters  which  were 
later  used  as  advertising  copy.  With¬ 
out  exception  all  of  the  contestants 
sent  their  releases,  so  that  we  had  53 
bona  fide  letters  for  our  first  cycle  of 
advertisements. 

Ihe  ads  were  set  single  column, 
about  60  lines  deep.  All  letters  were 
carefully  edited,  down  to  not  over  50 
words.  The  signature  of  the  letter 
writer  appeared  in  each  ad  nm. 

Nethliig  Abeat  fha  Predact 

The  manufacturer  said  nothing 
about  his  product.  The  user  told  his 
or  her  story  and  signed  the  ad.  Now 
what  happened  to  sales?  Using  this 
testimonial  campaign  as  a  springboard, 
the  distribution  of  the  product  has 
been  more  than  doubled.  Note:  It  may 
now  be  found  in  over  70%  of  all  out¬ 
lets.  Dollar  sales  have  mounted,  ad¬ 
vertising  costs  have  been  reduced,  and 
unless  the  manufacturer  lets  down  on 
his  quality — which  he  has  never  done 
— this  item  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
best  revenue-producer®  in  a  company 
that  features  five  different  lines  of 
merchandise. 

Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to 
sell  one  or  ten  different  retailers,  and 
one  or  two  banks,  the  idea  of  running 
a  little  contest  on  this  subject,  “What 
I  plan  to  buy  when  my  bonds  come 
due.”  Note  the  difference  in  this  state¬ 
ment  and  some  of  the  copy  that  you 
may  have  seen  recently.  Our  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  want  us  to  cash  our 
bonds  when  the  peace  whistles  start 
blowing.  They  want  us  to  hold  them 
to  their  maturity  dates. 

The  contest  copy  should  ask  for 
letters  from  mothers  and  fathers  with 
small  children  .  .  .  those  with  young¬ 
sters  who  may  be  ready  for  college 
in  from  five  to  10  years.  Another 
classification  might  be  married  people 
who  are  now  planning  to  buy  new 
homes  when  their  bonds  mature. 

Of  course  the  letters  received  will 
include  many  other  groups;  those  who 
plan  a  trip  around  the  world;  those 
who  plan  to  visit  Europe  or  China — 
school  teachers  are  already  talking 
about  these  trips;  those  who  plan  to 
buy  small  farms  or  engage  in  some 
specialized  business;  those  who  are 
planning  to  retire  in  Florida,  Arizona 
or  California. 

Avoid  Tochoicalitlts 

Based  on  our  limited  experience, 
many  of  the  new  owners  of  War 
Bonds  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
interest  rates,  maturity  dates,  and  the 
hundred  and  one  other  technical  things 
that  are  involved  in  any  security, 
whether  it  be  a  government  obligation 
or  a  common  stock.  And,  impleasant 
as  the  fact  may  be,  millions  of  our 
men  and  women  do  not  yet  feel  the 
horror  of  this  war,  the  loss  of  a  son, 
a  father,  a  sister  or  brother.  To  us, 
trying  to  scare  a  lot  of  men  and  women 


into  buying  War  Bonds  does  not  seem 
the  right  way  to  sell  the  finest  security 
in  all  the  world. 

There  are  several  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  contest  campaign.  First, 
the  retailer  or  bank  running  the  first 
contest  will  have  many  cmnpliments 
for  his  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
Second,  new  friends  will  come  to  the 
retailer’s  store,  or  to  the  bank.  Third, 
a  good-will  will  be  earned  that  no 
amount  of  competitive  advertising  can 
equal.  Fourth,  the  contestants  who 
win  in  this  letter-writing  contest  will 
be  complimented  by  dozens  of  their 
friends.  It  will  stimulate  more  imme¬ 
diate  buying  of  War  Stamps  and 
Bonds,  ^fth,  it  will  be  doing  a  ser¬ 
vice  for  our  government  that  will 
help  to  shorten  the  war. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  new  idea 
to  sell  52  pages  of  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising,  this  campaign  offers  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  to  sell  from  25  to  100  differ¬ 
ent  stores.  Increase  the  first  three 
prizes,  and  instead  of  offering  50  per¬ 
sons  $1  each,  extend  the  offer  to  the 
200  next  best  letter  writers.  Spread  the 
money  out,  so  that  every  part  of  your 
market  has  a  few  of  the  winners. 

If  the  campaign  is  sold  on  a  full 
page  basis,  always  list  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ad,  the  four  series  of  Bonds 
now  available  for  small  and  large  in¬ 
vestors. 

■ 

Advertising  Helps 
To  Save  Cal.  Crops 

With  need  for  300,000  part-time 
harvest  workers  to  bring  in  the  crops 
that  otherwise  could  not  be  gathered, 
the  California  Farm  Production  Coun¬ 
cil,  representing  the  State  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  requested  help  of  the  Pacific  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association. 

Robbins  Milbank,  San  Francisco 
manager  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
and  Chairman  of  the  War  Activities 
Committee  of  PAA,  responded  by  dele¬ 
gating  the  San  Francisco  Advertising 
Club  Victory  Committee,  under  chair¬ 
manship  of  Harold  Deal,  advertising 
manager  of  Tide  Water  Associated  Oil 
Co.,  to  take  over  the  project.  Wilmot 
Rogers,  advertising  manager  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation,  was  nam¬ 
ed  P-oiect  Director,  and  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
as  the  producing  unit. 

A  portfolio  of  six  advertisements 
which  such  dramatic  titles  as  “The 
Tragedy  of  the  Empty  Crate”,  “I  Won¬ 
der  Who’s  Helping  Dad  With  the  Harv¬ 
est  This  Year”,  and  “Here  Lie  Price¬ 
less  Tons  of  Food  Crops,  Rotted  on  the 
Ground,  Because  Most  Everybody 
Thought  Somebody  FUse  Would  Harv¬ 
est  Them” — carried  the  story.  ’These 
portfolios  were  sent  to  every  publisher 
in  the  State,  and  thousands  of  lines  of 
copy  have  appeared.  In  Los  Angeles 
alone,  one  advertisement  brought  more 
than  3,000  telephone  offers  of  help. 

According  to  Mr.  L.  M.  Benedict, 
Administrative  Assistant,  of  the  Farm 
Production  Council  now  feels  that  the 
prompt  assistance  given  by  advertising 
guarantees  that  the  California  crops 
will  be  harvested  this  year,  althou^ 
a  number  of  the  crops  have  not  yet 
reached  their  peak  production  and 
help  will  continue  to  be  needed  on 
these. 

To  summarize  the  work  which  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  doing  to  help  in  this 
campaign.  Pacific  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  prepared  an  advertisement  en¬ 
titled  “How  Advertising  Changed  Mr. 
Watson’s  Vacation  Plans”,  showing 
how  Mr.  Watson,  who  intended  to  go 
fishing,  read  in  the  newspapers,  heard 
over  the  radio,  and  saw  on  the  bill¬ 
boards  the  messages  calling  for  harvest 
help  and  decided  that  the  loyal  and 
patriotic  thing  to  do  was  to  work  in 
the  harvest  fields.  So  he  spent  his 
vacation  down  on  the  farm.  Reprints 


of  this  advertisement  have  been  mail¬ 
ed  to  the  209  professors  who  signed  the 
petition  against  advertising,  and  to 
members  of  Congress  and  State  legis¬ 
lators  of  California. 


Gimbels  Seeks  to 
Locate  ''Doris"  by  Ads 

Who  is  Doris?  And  where  is  Boris? 
Gimbel  Brothers,  operators  of  big 
department  stores  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  want  to  know  and  they 
are  spending  money  and  devoting 
plenty  of  space  in  their  newspaper  dis¬ 
play  advertisements  to  find  a  smiling 
girl  who  so  far  is  identified  only  as 
Doris. 

A  few  days  ago  Gimbels  received 
at  their  Philadelphia  offices  a  letter 
from  the  South  West  Pacific  area 
franked  as  the  mail  of  men  in  the  U.  S. 
armed  forces.  It  was  written  by  a 
soldier  whose  initials  are  G.F.C.,  who 
was  acting  as  spokesman  for  “15  other 
guys.”  It  seems  Doris  is  the  favorite 
pinup  girl  of  these  16  soldiers  far  out 
in  the  Pacific. 

“Our  group  recently  found  a  picture 
of  a  very  lovely  young  lady,”  the 
letter  reads.  “On  the  back  of  Ae  pic¬ 
ture  we  found  the  following:  Photo- 
Reflex,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Phila.,  Pa., 
9-8897-3TH.  And  further  the  picture 
was  signed  ‘Doris.’ 

“Now  Doris  has  become  quite  an  in¬ 
stitution  with  our  particular  group,  so 
we  are  mo.st  anxious  to  find  out  more 
about  her.  If  you  can  please  send  her 
address,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
to  the  proper  way  of  things  if  you 
would  forward  this  letter  to  her,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  her  of  the  fact  that  she  is  the 
official  sweetheart  of  the  boat  engi¬ 
neers  on  this  base.  Ilien  if  she  would 
care  to  drop  a  line,  we  would  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  she  is  as  gracious 
as  she  is  attractive. 

“In  the  intervening  time  we  shall 
continue  to  say  good  morning  to 
Doris,  and  refrain  from  swearing  in 
her  presence,  as  she  is  the  only  lady 
within  several  hundred  miles  of  here, 
and  thus  is  very  much  respected.” 

Gimbels  immediately  reverted  to 
their  files.  Sure  enough,  there  was 
the  picture  of  Doris,  but  no  surname, 
no  address,  and  no  further  clues  of 
any  kind.  So  Gimbels  devoted  the 
greater  portion  of  a  two-thirds  page 
newspaper  ad  display  to  the  case  of 
Doris.  Her  picture  was  posted  at  the 
top  alongside  headlines  reading:  “Dear 
Doris — in  the  name  of  16  lonely  service 
men,  Gimbels  asks,  where  are  you?” 

The  ad  expresses  the  hope  that  Doris 
will  read  the  copy,  and  then  come  in 
and  identify  herself.  If  she  does  not 
see  the  ad,  “we  hope  her  friends  will 
come  to  the  rescue,”  the  copy  con¬ 
tinues.  Gimbels  feel  they  just  can’t 
let  those  lonely  16  soldier  ^ys  on  a 
faraway  Pacific  isle  down. 


Right  About 


The  quicker  the  shift  ftom  a  gun  to  a  job,  the  better  able  will  Americans  be  to  win  the  peace  they  are  fighting  for. 
One  of  the  first  steps  in  creating  this  "job”  is  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  public  acceptance  of  the  products  peace- 
busy  machines  will  make.  This  advertisement  appears  in  newspapers  in  the  cities  where  Rohr  operates  plants 
and  in  national  and  aviation-trade  magazines.  It  builds  toward  post-war  employment  in  private  enterprise. 
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OPA  Lists  Price 
Regulatioiis  for 
Used  Commodities 

Supplied  to  ANCAM  for 
Goods  Usually  Sold 
Through  Classified  Ads 
By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

At  the  request  of  the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  released  a  listing  of  the 
maximum  price  regulations  applicable 
to  used  conunodities  that  are  likely  to 
be  sold  through  newspaper  classified 
ads. 

In  supplying  this  list  to  the  ANCAM, 
Charles  A.  Marquardt,  executive  of¬ 
ficer,  OPA,  Wa^ington,  stated,  “It 
should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  conunodities  included  in  this  list 
are  merely  those  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  menvbers  of  my  staff,  might  be  sold 
through  classified  advertisements  in 
newspapers.  Consequently,  this  list 
should  not  be  construed  as  a  list  of  all 
used  commodities  imder  price  control. 

Other  Lietlaqs  Available 

“We  now  have  a  procedure  set  up 
so  that  similar  listings  for  any  com¬ 
modities  can  be  produced  on  a  current 
basis  at  any  time.  Therefore,  if  you 
receive  a  classified  ad  for  any  com¬ 
modity  not  on  this  list,  would  you 
refer  it  to  this  office  for  classification 
rather  than  suppose  that  it  is  exempted 
from  price  control?” 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  com¬ 
modities  in  this  list  are  subject  to  the 
General  Maximum  Price  Regulation, 
Consumers’  Durable  Goods. 

Exemptions  will  be  shown  as: 

1.  Exempt  at  all  levels. 

2.  Sales  and  deliveries  by  any  per¬ 
son  of  his  used  supplies  or  equipment, 
not  acquired  by  him  for  the  purpose 
of  resale. 

3.  Sales  and  deliveries  by  an  owner 
of  his  used  personal  or  housrfiold 
effects,  or  other  personal  property 
owned  by  him. 

4.  Sales  and  deliveries  at  a  bona  fide 
auction  of  used  housdiold  or  personal 
effects,  except  that  this  exemption  shall 
not  apply  to  any  sale  at  auction  con¬ 
ducted  in,  by  or  for  a  retail  or  whole¬ 
sale  establidiment  regularly  engaged 
in  the  business  of  selling  such  goods 
other  than  by  auction. 

5.  Sales  and  deliveries  of  damaged 
commodities  by  insurance  companies, 
transportation  companies,  or  agents  of 
the  U.  S.  Government:  I^ovided,  that 
such  other  person  has  registered  with 
or  been  approved  by  OPA  as  engaged 
principally  in  such  business  and  as  one 
whose  activities  do  not  include  selling 
new  or  second-hand  commodities  for 
his  own  accoimt. 

The  OPA  List  follows: 

Accordions;  Agricultursl  hsnd  toots  (429, 
GMPR);  Amusement  machines,  coin  operated 
(429,  GMPR):  Andirons:  Arch^  equipment; 
Artists’  supplies;  Asbestos  clothins,  gloTes  and 
mitts:  Asbestos  maU  (household);  Athletic 
goods  (except  clothing  and  shoes) ;  Autographic 
raani  folders  and  registers.  Exemption  in  this 
group  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

-Antiques  Automobiles  (GMPR  machinery). 
Exemption  1. 

•aby  Carriaqat 

Baby  carriages,  strollers,  walkers  (429, 
GMPR):  Backgammon  sets;  Badges,  metal; 
Badminton  equipment;  Bags  (sporting  goods), 
caddy,  golf,  punching,  etc.;  Bakers,  electric 
(household)  (429,  GMPR);  Balls,  game:  bas¬ 
ket,  billiard,  bowling,  foot,  playground,  pool, 
soccer,  soft,  volley,  etc.;  Banjos;  Barber  shop 
furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment  (429, 
GMPR):  Barometers,  household;  Baseball 
equipment,  baseballs,  bats,  masks,  gloves,  mitts, 
etc.;  Basketball  equipment,  basketballs,  goals, 
guards,  pads,  etc.;  Baskets,  clothes,  picnic, 
etc.  (142,  GMPR);  Baskets,  waslepaper; 
Baskets,  wire;  Basinets;  Bathinettes,  Beauty 
and  Barber  Shop  furniture  (429,  GMPR); 
Beautv  Shop  furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment 
<429,  GMPR):  Bedding  (429,  GMPR);  Bells, 


hand;  Bicycle  accessories,  horns,  bells,  chain- 
guards,  stands,  baskets,  luggage  carriers,  lamps, 
etc.;  Bicycle  parts  (except  tires  and  tubes), 
hubs,  coaster  brakes,  spokes,  spoke  nipples, 
cranks,  sprockets,  h^dle  bars,  saddles,  fenders, 
pedals,  seat  posts,  handle  bar  posts,  etc.; 
Bicycles;  Billiard  and  pool  equipment,  tables 
and  cues;  Billing  machines;  Binoculars;  Black¬ 
boards,  slate  and  wooden;  Blades,  hand-saw 
and  knife;  Blankets,  all  wood;  Blankets,  rul>- 
ber,  miscellaneous;  Blinds,  outside,  wooden; 
Blinds,  Venetian;  Blow  torches  (429,  GMPR); 
Boards,  game;  checker,  chess,  cribbage,  ouija, 
etc.;  Boards:  ironing,  meat,  pastry,  etc.  (429, 
GMPR);  Boats,  (except  inboard),  outboard  and 
others  under  25  feet  (142,  GMPR);  Boats,  in¬ 
flatable  (rubber);  Bookcases  (see  Furniture) 
(429,  GMPR);  Bookkeeping  machines;  Boom¬ 
erangs;  Booths,  restaurant,  telephone,  etc.  (429, 
GMPR);  Bowling  Balls  and  pins;  ^wls,  mix¬ 
ing  (429,  GMPR);  Boxes;  fare,  cash,  bank; 
Branding  irons  for  marking  purposes;  Bridge 
sets  (Furniture)  (429,  GMPR);  Brief  cases; 
Broilers  (hardwares)  (429,  GMPR);  Broilers, 
commercial  (429,  GMPR).  Exemptions  in  this 
group  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

■ar  Eqalpmaat 

Bar  furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment  (429, 
GMPR)— exemptions  2,  3,  and  4;  Bedsprings, 
metal,  coil  and  flat  (380) — no  exemptions;  Bird 
cages  and  houses,  and  Book  ends — exempt. 

Cabinets,  household,  phonograph,  radio,  sew¬ 
ing  (429,  GMPR);  Calculating  machines; 
Cameras  and  camera  equipment;  Canoes  (142, 
GMPR);  Canopies,  commercial  kitchen  equip¬ 
ment  (429,  GMPR);  C^ns,  ash;  Card-punching, 
sorting  and  tabulating  machines;  Card  table 
sets,  wood  (429,  GMPR);  (^rpet  sweepers 
(429,  GMPR);  Carriages,  baby;  Carvings, 
wood  (giftware);  Cash  registers;  Cashier  ma¬ 
chines;  Chafing  dishes  (429,  GMPR);  Chains 
and  chain  products  (429,  GMPR);  Chairs, 
wheel;  Chaise  lounge  (429,  GMPR);  Checkers 
and  checker  boards;  Chessmen  and  chess  boards; 
Chiffoniers  and  chifforobes,  metal  and  wood 
(429,  GMPR);  (Children’s  automobiles,  car¬ 
riages,  coasters,  wagons,  scooters,  etc.;  Chop¬ 
pers  and  Grinders  (429,  GMPR);  Clocks  in¬ 
cluding  electric  clocks)  (429,  GMPR) ;  Closet 
fixtures  (429,  GMPR) ;  CkXhing,  rubber  or 
rubberized  (rainsuits,  cloaks,  gloves,  hats, 
jackets,  waterproof  caps,  overalls,  trousers,  etc. 
(rubber);  Coflee  urns  and  coffee  making  sys¬ 
tems  (commercial)  (429,  GMPR);  (Coin  ma¬ 
chines  change  making,  counting,  sorting,  wrap¬ 
ping;  Coin-operated  machines;  amusement  and 
vending  (429,  GMPR);  Computing  machines; 
Cooking  utensils,  metal  (429,  GMPR);  Coolers, 
portable  room  (142,  429,  GMPR);  Couches 
(429,  GMPR);  Cutlery,  kitchen  (429,  GMPR). 
Exemptions  in  this  group,  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

Meter  Vehicles 

(Cases,  egg  (117,  Lumber);  Commercial  motor 
vehicles  (341,  Machinery) ;  Containers,  fruit 
and  vegetable  (134) — no  exemptions. 

Dart  games;  Davenports  (429,  GMPR): 
Day  beds  (429,  GMPR) ;  Deck  tennis  equip¬ 
ment;  Dental  furniture  (429,  GMPR);  Devel¬ 
oping  tanks,  photographic;  Dictating  machines; 
Dinghies;  Dippers,  ice  cream  (429,  GMPR); 
Dishes,  except  paper  (tableware)  (429, 
GMPR) ;  Dishpans  (429,  GMPR)  ;  Dishwashers 
and  glasswashiers  (429,  GMPR) ;  Dispensers, 
store,  office,  restaurant  (soap,  towels,  cream, 
milk,  etc.);  Display  and  display  fixtures  (com¬ 
mercial)  (429,  GMPR);  Divans  (429,  G.MPR); 
Drawing  tables  and  boards,  artists’;  Dressers 
(429,  GMPR);  Duplicating  machines;  Dust 
pans  (429,  GMPR),  Exemptions  this  group 
2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

Egg  broilers,  automatic  (commercial)  (429, 
GMPR);  Envelope  handling  machines:  filling, 
opening,  sealing.  Exemptions  this  group  2,  3, 
4  and  5. 

Fans,  electrical  (142,  429,  GMPR);  Fare¬ 
registering  machines;  Field  Glasses,  Filling 
boxes,  cabinets  and  cases:  metal  and  wood 
(429,  GMPR):  Filing  Cabinets  (429, 
GMPR);  Filters,  photographic;  Fire  extin¬ 
guishers,  hand  (except  feldspar);  Fishing 
tackle  (lines,  leaders,  lures,  reels,  rods,  etc.) ; 
Flatirons,  electric  (429,  GMPR);  Flatware: 
silver-plated,  sterling  silver  (429,  GMPR); 
Floor  coverings  (429,  GMPR);  Fo^  prepara¬ 
tion  machines  (commercial) :  mixers,  choppers, 
slicers,  peelers,  etc.  (429,  GMPR);  Football 
equipment  (except  clothing  and  shoes):  foot- 
halls,  helmets,  guards,  pads,  etc.;  Freezers,  ice 
cream,  domestic  (429,  GMPR);  Fryers,  auto¬ 
matic  (429,  GMPR);  Furniture  (429,  GMPR); 
Exemptions  in  this  group  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

Farm  Eqaipmant 

Farm  equipment  (133,  Machinery);  and 
Film  scrap:  nitrocellulose,  photographic,  X- 
ray  (171,  Chemicals) — no  exemptions. 

Games;  Glasswashers  (429,  GMPR);  Golf 
equipment  (balls,  bags,  clubs,  shafts,  tees, 
etc.);  Griddles  (429,  GMPR);  Guitars  (429, 
GMPR);  Gymnasium  equipment  (except  uni¬ 
forms)  ;  Exemptions  in  this  group  2,  3,  4  and 
5. 

Hair  dryers.  Hangers,  garment  (except 
paperboard).  Harmonicas,  (all  429,  GMPR); 
Hatchets;  Hearing  aids  and  accessories  (elec¬ 
trical);  Heaters,  space,  heating  pads,  high 
chairs;  metal  and  wood,  (all  429,  GMPR); 
Hockey  equipment:  field  and  ice;  Hospital 


fixtures.  Hot  Plates,  (all  429,  GMPR);  Exemp¬ 
tions  in  this  group  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

Hearses  (used)  (341,  Machinery) — no  ex¬ 
emption. 

,Ice  cream  freezers.  Index  cabinets,  visible. 
Ironing  tables,  metal.  Irons,  household;  curl¬ 
ing,  flat,  waffle  (all  429,  GMPR);  Exemptions 
in  this  group  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

Jute  boxes  (429,  GMPR) — exemptions  2,  3, 

4  and  5. 

Laboratory  fixtures;  Ladders,  step;  Lamps, 
portable  and  shades;  Laundry  boilers;  Lockers 
(all  429,  GMPR);  Lacrosse  equipment;  Light¬ 
ing  equipment,  photographic;  Luggage;  Ex¬ 
emptions  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

Marine  goods  (except  locks,  hinges  and  re¬ 
lated  hardware) ;  Microprojection  and  photo¬ 
micro  apparatus  and  condensers;  Microscopes; 
Motion  picture  projection  machines  and  ap- 
|)aratus;  Motor  bicycles  and  scooters;  Motors, 
outboard  (portable) ;  Mouthpieces,  musical. 
Mowers,  lawn;  Multigraphs;  Mattresses  and 
mattress  pads  (except  rubber).  Measuring  de¬ 
vices,  commercial.  Mirrors,  Mixers  (kitchen 
equipment).  Musical  instruments  (except 
pianos),  (all  429,  GMPR);  Exemptions  in 
this  group  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

Machiaary 

Machines  and  parts  (136,  Machinery),  and 
Motor  vehicles  (commercial)  (341,  Machinery) 
— no  exemptions. 

Novelties  and  st>ecialties:  metal  and  wood; 
Numbering  machines — exemptions  2,  3,  4  and 
5. 

Office  business  machines;  Office  furniture, 
fixtures,  supplies  (429,  GMPR);  Opera  glasses ; 
Ovens,  roasting  and  baking  (429,  GMPR) — 
exemptions  2,  3,  4  .ind  5. 

Pails  (houseware)  (429,  GMPR);  Pails, 
steel,  (ARPS  43,  Iron);  Phonograph  and  radio 
cabinets  (429,  GMPR) ;  Phonograph  and  radio 
combinations;  Photocopying  machines,  appara¬ 
tus  and  supplies;  Photograving  machines,  ap¬ 
paratus  and  supplies;  Photographic  apparatus; 
Photostat  machines,  and  apparatus;  Pin  ball 
machines  (429,  GMPR);  Ping  pong  equip¬ 
ment;  Play  pens  (429,  GMPR);  Polo  equip¬ 
ment;  Pool  and  billiard  equipment:  balls, 
pockets,  tables,  etc.;  Porch  furniture  (142, 
429,  GMPR);  Potato  peelers  (429,  GMPR); 
Pots,  houseware  (429,  GMPR);  Pottery  art: 
vases,  flower  bowls,  bric-a-brac,  figurines,  and 
lamp  bases;  Pressure  canners  (429,  GMPR); 
Price  marking  machines;  Projection  machines 
and  apparatus,  motion  picture;  Protective 
equipment,  except  shoes:  shields,  sleeves,  toe 
guards,  etc.;  Pumps,  tires.  Exemptions  in 
this  group  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

Paintings,  etchings,  sculpture  and  other  ob¬ 
jects  of  art  (new  and  used) — exemptions  1; 
Public  address  systems  (136,  Machinery) — no 
exemptions. 

Radio  and  Fkonograph 

Radio  and  phonograph  combinations,  domes¬ 
tic;  Radio  cabinets,  domestic  (429,  (IMPR); 
Range  finders,  photographic;  Razors,  electric, 
safety,  straight;  Record  changers,  phono¬ 
graphic;  Recording  machines;  Restaurant  fix¬ 
tures  and  eqnipment  (429,  GMPR);  Roller 
skates;  Rowboats;  Rugs  and  carpets  (429, 
GMPR)  Exemptions  in  this  group  2,  3,  4  and 
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Ranges  (429,  GMPR) — exemptions  2,  3  and 
4;  Record  scrap  (263);  Refrigerators,  house¬ 
hold,  mechanical  (RMPR  139) — no  exemptions. 

Scooters;  Sewing  machines,  household:  foot, 
hand,  electric;  Sleeping  bags  rubber:  Snow 
shovels,  pushers,  sidewalk  scrapers;  Sorting 
m.-ichines  and  devises,  office;  Spectacle  frames, 
cases,  mountings;  Sporting  and  athletic  goods, 
except  clothing  and  shoes;  Stencil-cutting  ma¬ 
chines;  Stenographic  machines  (stenotypes, 
etc.):  Suitcases;  and  (429,  GMPR)  Safes,' 
movable;  Scales;  kitchen,  bathroom,  store; 
Sewing  machine  cabinets;  Soda  fountains  and 
accessories:  Steam  tables;  Steamers,  vege¬ 
table;  Storage  cabinets;  Store  fixtures,  ma¬ 
chines,  equipment:  Stoves  (except  gas  cooking 
stoves) ;  Studio  couches.  Exemptions  in  this 
group  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

.Sewing  machines,  industrial,  (375,  Ma- 
cliinery) — no  exemptions;  Stamps  and  coins 
(new  and  used) — exemption  1. 

Tabulating  machines;  Tag  marking  ma¬ 
chines;  Ticket-handling  machines;  Tricycles; 
and  (429,  GMPR)  Toasters;  Tools,  hand  (all 
kinds) — exemptions  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

TIrat  and  Tnbas 

Tires  and  tubes  (MPR  107);  Trucks,  motor 
(361,  Machinery);  Typewriters  (162) — no  ex¬ 
emptions. 

Vacuum  cleaners  and  attachments  (house¬ 
hold)  (294) — no  exemptions. 

Window  shades ;  X-ray  machines,  parts  and 
attachments;  and  (429,  GMPR)  Wardrobes; 
Weighing  machines,  coin  operated;  Wheel- 
harrows;  Wringers,  clothes — exemptions  2,  3, 

4  and  5. 

Washing  machines,  domestic  (gas  and  elec¬ 
tric)  (372) — no  exemption.  Waste  metal,  paper, 
cloth  and  rubber  scrap  sold  to  purchasers 
other  than  an  industrial  consumer — exemption 


PAGE  HELP  WANTED 

Full-page  newspaper  advertising  in 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Tri¬ 


bune-Sun  featured  a  whirlwind  com¬ 
munity  campaign  to  attract  5,000  more 
women  into  war  work  this  month.  Fi- 
nanced  by  San  Diego  war  industries, 
copy  was  prepared  by  Barnes-Chase 
Co.  advertising  agency. 

■ 

Chi.  Trib.  Acquires 
Property  from  Wrigley 

Further  development  of  Tribune 
Square  was  announced  this  week  with 
the  purchase  of  property  south  of 
Tribune  Tower  and  fronting  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Chicago  River  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Building  Corpora, 
tion,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the 
Tribune  Company.  The  seller  was  the 
William  Wrigley,  Jr.  (Company. 

No  immediate  construction  plans 
have  been  made  because  of  wartime 
budding  restrictions.  A  part  of  the 
area  has  been  the  scene  of  the  Army 
Ordnance  show  and  the  Air  Power 
exhibition  sponsored  by  the  Tribune 
and  will  be  used  when  the  Navy  ex¬ 
hibit  opens  soon  to  assist  in  the  sale 
of  War  Bonds  during  the  Third  War 
Loan.  The  entire  property  purchased 
comprises  about  48,000  square  feet  It 
was  used  largely  for  automobile  park¬ 
ing  until  the  military  exhibits. 

Negotiations  for  its  purchase  were 
completed  by  W.  K  Macfarlane,  Trib¬ 
une  business  manager,  and  Gilbert  H. 
Scribner  of  Winston  &  Co.,  Chicago 
realty  firm  and  agent  for  the  Wrigley 
company.  With  property  purchased 
this  week,  properties  comprising  Trib¬ 
une  Square  now  total  about  115,000 
square  feet. 

The  first  property  purchased  by  the 
Tribune  real  estate  subsidiary  in  this 
North  Michigan  Avenue  area  was  in 
1919,  when  100  feet  of  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue  frontage  was  acquired,  part  of 
which  was  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  building  known  as  the  Tribune 
plant,  housing  medianical  and  some 
editorial  departments.  Additional  land 
was  acquired  in  1923.  The  36-story 
Tribune  Tower  was  finished  in  192S 
In  1936,  the  newspaper  acquired  a  tri¬ 
angular  shaped  plot  with  a  44-foot 
frontage  between  the  tower  and  the 
plot  purchased  this  week.  The  most 
recent  construction  was  in  1935  when 
the  radio  studio  building  of  station 
WGN  was  completed. 

KAMMER  NAMED  CAM 

Charles  L.  Kammer  was  announced 
this  week  as  the  new  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph.  Kammer  is  well  known 
in  Pittsburgh  advertising  circles,  hav¬ 
ing  spent  his  entire  career  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  the  old  Ga¬ 
zette-Times,  the  Chronicle-Telegraph 
and  the  Sun-Telegraph.  His  most 
recent  experience  has  been  on  the 
display  advertising  staff  of  the  Sun- 
Telegraph.  Kammer  succeeds  Harry 
A.  Feldgoise,  who  is  entering  the  re¬ 
tail  merchandising  field. 

Amarica’s  nawtpopar  odHort 
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THANKS  THE  NEWSPAPERS 


SAFEGUARD  OUR  FREEDOMS 


BY 

UNITED  EFFORT 


INDIVIDUAL  SERVICE 


KIWANIS 
CLUB  OF 


Bi/Vijya  iVAH  BO^OS! 


This  year,  as  for  the  past  two  years,  Kiwanis  Clubs  generally  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  observe  Newspaper  Week  with  speakers  and  displays  at  their  luncheon  meetings  emphasizing  the  im- 
ponance  of  a  FREE  PRESS  as  Guardian  of  a  Free  Public  Opinion. 


Not  only  are  our  118,000  business  and  professional  men  ready  to  oppose  any  threat  to  a  free  press,  but 
Kiwanis  Clubs  recognize  that  the  widespread  public  acceptance  they  receive  for  their  programs  of  com* 
munity  service  and  good  citizenship,  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  generous  cooperation  of  the 
newspapers. 


/ 


2000  copies  of  the  above  3  color  24  sheet  outdoor  poster  will  be  displayed  by  Kiwanis  Clubs  as  a  further 
contribution  to  the  moulding  of  public  opinion  to  safeguard  our  freedoms. 


I' 


Kiwanis  Clubs  throughout  the  United  States  this  fall  will  launch  an  aggressive  program  urging 
the  need  for  preserving  free  enterprise.  The  theme  is  KEEP  AMERICA  AMERICAN.  News¬ 
paper  space  will  account  for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  advertising  budget.  The  Press  and 
Kiwanis  Clubs  together  can  lead  in  crystallizing  public  opinion,  and  thus  safeguard  those  basic 
liberties  under  which  our  democracy  has  prospered. 

KIWANIS  INTERNATIONAL  •  •  2200  CiMbt  .  .  .  110,000  Members 
G*ii*ral  Offic*:  Chicago — 520  North  Michigan  Avenue 


American 
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continued  from  page  22 

The  Recruitment  and  Manning  Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  War  Shipping  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  begun  its  first  na¬ 
tional  campaign,  using  34  newspapers 
on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Gulf 
coasts  and  in  the  Great  Lakes  area,  to 
get  able-bodied  seamen,  engineers 
and  experienced  mates.  Kelly,  Nason, 
Inc.,  handles  the  campaign  which  will 
run  several  weeks. 

Lady  Esther,  Ltd.,  announces  the 
appointment  of  the  Biow  Co.  as  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  effective  immediately. 

An  advertising  campaign  has  been 
launched  by  Tidewater  Associated 
Oil  Co.,  through  Buchanan  &  Co.,  of 
San  Francisco.  The  campaign  is  built 
around  the  “Citizen  Soldier”  theme 
and  is  designed  to  honor  the  volun¬ 
teer  war  worker  and  to  enlist  every 
citizen  in  some  phase  of  home  defense 
activity.  The  campaign  will  appear 
in  newspapers  in  western  states  and 
Hawaii  and  in  magazines,  radio  and 
billboards. 

California  Conserving  Co.,  through 
Brisacher,  Davis  &  Van  Norden,  is  re¬ 
leasing  a  campaign  to  130  newspapers 
throughout  the  West,  cfHisisting  of 
1,000-line  two-color  advertisements 
and  small  black  and  white  ones.  The 
campaign  is  primarily  devoted  to  the 
fostering  of  the  war  effort  and  the 
maintenance  of  C.  H.  B.’s  trade  mark, 
“Pickle-puss.” 

Erwin  Wasey,  San  Francisco,  an¬ 
nounces  that  its  client.  Tea  Garden 
Products  will  launch  a  fall  sdiedule 
of  advertising  beginning  Oct.  1.  About 
50  western  newspapers  will  be  used. 

The  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  releases  the  initial  ad  in 
a  campaign  to  sell  itself  to  other  in¬ 
dustries  so  that  it  can  go  quickly  into 
post-war  expansion  and  provide  gain¬ 
ful  employment  for  many.  The  roto¬ 
gravure  sections  of  Metropolitan 
newspapers  Oct.  10  and  four  national 
magazines  will  carry  the  campaign 
handled  by  Maxon,  Inc. 

An  advertisement  headed  “If  You 
are  38 — And  Are  Not  Doing  Essential 
War  Work — There’s  an  Important  Job 
for  You  in  Motor  Transport,”  was 
scheduled  recently  by  the  Fruehauf 
Trailer  Co.  in  a  number  of  trade  and 
national  magazines  and  newspapers. 
As  the  headline  indicates,  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  advertisement,  which  car¬ 
ried  the  Fruehauf  name  only  in  the 
signature,  was  to  help  relieve  the  crit¬ 
ical  manpower  situation  affecting  op¬ 
erators  of  trucks  and  trailers. 

North  Amoucan  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  Chicago,  is  r^easing  a  new 
fall  and  winter  campaign  on  its  Pre¬ 
mier  Limited  Policy.  The  schedule 
includes  over  200  newspapers,  spot 
radio  in  25  cities,  and  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Franklin  Bruck  Agency,  New 
York,  handles  the  account. 

Bendix  Aviation  Corp.,  this  week 
released  a  full-page  n%wspaper  ad 
headed  “1943  Edition  of  the  Bendix 
‘Invisible  Crew.’  ”  The  large  picture 
of  a  bomber  is  a  composite  showing 
the  position  of  all  the  many  things  the 
company  produces  for  planes,  none 
of  which,  naturally,  cany  all  of  them. 

An  ad  published  by  the  Home  In¬ 
surance  Co.  OP  New  York  Sept.  17  was 
timed  effectively  for  the  Salerno 
drive.  A  large  sign,  dominating  the 
page,  read  “Salerno  Reel  Estate  for 
Sale,”  and  the  <^;>ening  sentence  of 
the  ad  designed  to  sell  bonds,  read, 
“At  this  moment  American  boys  are 
buying  ground  on  the  shell-swept 
beaches  of  Salerno  with  their  very 
lives.” 

B.  Meier  &  Sons,  Inc.,  announces  the 
appointment  of  L.  H.  Hartman  Co., 


Inc.,  to  handle  the  advertising  of 
Golden  Center  Wheat  Germ. 

Pointing  out  that  the  quality  of 
honey  varies  according  to  the  type  of 
blossoms  from  which  bees  collect 
nectar.  Golden  Blossom  Honey  will 
advertise  consistently  this  fall  in  lead¬ 
ing  metropolitan  newspapers.  Adver¬ 
tising  is  prepared  by  the  Charles  W. 
Hoyt  Co.,  Inc. 

CmvERs’  Orange  Marmalade,  which 
is  now  being  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  is  nmning  advertising 
in  a  wide  list  of  newspapers.  Tracy, 
Kent  &  Co.,  Inc.,  the  agency. 

The  now  famous  “Kid”  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  reappears  in  a  seven- 
column  ad  this  week  headed,  “The 
Kid  Takes  Over,”  telling  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Yanks  in  a  foreign  country, 
presumably  Italy,  and  urging  the 
purchase  of  War  Bonds. 

The  R.  B.  Davis  Co.  announce  the 
appointment  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Inc.,  to  direct  the  advertising  of  Coco¬ 
malt  and  Davis  Baking  Powder,  effec¬ 
tive  immediately. 

A  graphic  pictorial  digest  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Lippmann’s  new  book  “U.  S.  For¬ 
eign  Policy,”  described  as  a  blue¬ 
print  for  peace  in  whi(^  all  Americans 
are  interested,  was  given  a  two-page 
spread  in  the  Sept.  20  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times,  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  and  Chicago  Tribune.  Cap¬ 
tioned  “Can  U.  S.  Have  Peace?”  the 
advertisement,  with  its  37  pictures, 
was  placed  by  the  Ladies  Home  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  digest  having  appeared  orig¬ 
inally  as  an  editorial  feature  in  that 
publication.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
is  the  agency. 

Yuban  Coffee  will  be  featured  in  a 
consistent  advertising  campaign  in 
leading  metropolitan  newspapers  this 
fall,  using  the  slogan,  “Once  you  treat 
yourself  to  Yuban,  you  never  change 
back.”  Advertising  is  placed  through 
the  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


JACKSON  TAYLOR,  vice-president 

and  director  of  McCann-Erickson 
Inc.,  for  11  years  one  of  its  ranking 
account  executives,  will  coordinate 
and  direct  all  research  activities  of 
the  company,  it  was  annoimced  by  L. 
S.  Briggs,  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  Research  in  the  agency  will 
be  carried  on  by  three  sub-divisions: 
Merchandising  Research,  headed  by  C. 
A.  Hoppock,  vice-president;  Market 
Research,  directed  by  Margaret  Booss, 
and  Copy  Research,  supervised  by 
Marion  Harper,  Jr.  Dr.  L.  H.  D.  Weld 
will  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
all  divisions. 

Joseph  P.  Braun  will  become  media 
director  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc., 
effective  Oct.  1,  succeeding  Joseph 
Vessey  who  will  continue  as  secretary 
and  on  special  assignment  media  work. 
Malcolm  F.  Smith,  who  joined  the 
agency  last  year  after  leaving  Crowell- 
Collier  Publishing  Co.,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  a  vice-president. 

Florence  R.  O’Brien  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-president  in  charge  of 
drug  and  cosmetic  advertising  for  Er¬ 
win  Wasey  &  Co. 

John  L.  Callahan,  for  the  last  six 
years  assistant  advertising  manager  of 
Best  Foods,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  director  of  advertising  and 
merchandising.  Alan  Randal,  pre¬ 
viously  production  supervisor  in  the 
Best  Foods  advertising  department,  has 
been  named  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Reuel  W.  Eldridge,  editor  of  New 
England  Grocery  And  Market  Maga¬ 
zine,  with  which  he  has  been  asso¬ 


ciated  since  1936,  has  joined  the  New 
England  office  of  the  Rodney  E.  Bo<Hie 
Organization.  He  will  devote  his  time 
to  food  accoimts. 

Dr.  Melchior  Palyi,  internationally 
known  financial  expert  and  consulting 
economist,  has  been  retained  by  Good- 
kind,  Joice  &  Morgan,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  as  economic  advisor  on 
present  and  post-war  problems. 

The  War  Advertising  Council  an¬ 
nounced  expansion  of  its  executive 
committee  from  five  to  eight  members. 
Newly  appointed  were  Charles  G. 
Mortimer,  Jr.,  vice-president.  General 
Food  Sales  Co.;  William  Reydel,  part¬ 
ner,  Newell-iknmett  Co.;  and  John 
Sterling  of  This  Week  magazine. 

Justin  A.  Firz,  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co. 
for  the  past  26  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director  of  the 
company  with  headquarters  at  Brook¬ 
lyn. 

Shaw  Newton,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Morse  Inter¬ 
national  Agency  for  six  years,  has 
joined  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity.  Prior  to  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  Morse  International,  Mr. 
Newton  was  copy  director  of  McCann- 
Erickson. 

Thomas  F.  C.  Quinn  for  14  years  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Record  Newspapers,  will  join  John  A. 
Finneran,  Inc.  as  vice-president  and 
general  manager  on  Oct.  1. 

William  P.  Pettit  has  joined  the 
public  relations  staff  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc. 

Leona  Bowman,  Sterling  Advertising 
Agency  accoimt  executive,  and  Roy 
Pollock,  Fawcett  Publications  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  both  of  New  York,  were 
married  Sept.  21.  They  are  honey¬ 
mooning  in  the  Great  Smokies. 

John  P.  Waters  is  the  new  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Lighting  Division 
of  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc.  He 
has  been  assistant  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  at  Armstrong 
Cork  Co.,  and  previous  to  that  was 
with  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Co. 
His  predecessor,  B.  K.  Wickstrum,  has 
accepted  a  special  sales  assignment 
reporting  directly  to  Robert  H.  Bishop, 
general  sales  manager  of  the  division. 

Thomas  H.  Corpe,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  for  Buick  Motor  division.  General 
Motors  Corp.,  has  been  made  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Jordanoff  Aviation  Corp.,  New  York 
City.  Recently  Corpe  has  been  sales 
manager  of  the  Elastic  Stop  Nut  Corp. 

Charles  F.  Beardsley,  recently  with 
Aitkin-Kynett,  has  joined  the  crea¬ 
tive  staff  of  the  Richard  A.  Foley  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Patricia  O’Connell  Read  has 
joined  the  radio  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.  She 
was  with  Compton  Advertising,  Inc. 

Eileen  Holbein,  Stella  Chaney,  and 
Mary  Ann  Kasper  are  new  additions 
to  the  staff  of  Hillman- Shane -Breyer, 
Los  Angeles  advertising  agency.  Miss 
Holbein,  who  was  formerly  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  May  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  joins  the  copy  depart¬ 
ment;  Miss  Chaney,  who  also  will 
enter  the  copy  department,  was  pre¬ 
viously  connected  with  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller,  St.  Louis,  and  Miss  Kasper 
joins  the  production  department. 

H.  S.  Vanderbie  who  has  been  in  the 
advertising  business  in  Chicago  since 
1923  has  joined  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc., 
Chicago,  as  an  account  executive.  He 
was  formerly  a  partner  in  Vanderbie 
and  Rubens,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Herbibt  O.  Nelson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.  Nel¬ 
son  was  formerly  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  Interstate  Aircraft  and  En¬ 


gineering  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  and 
prior  to  that  account  executive  of  Er¬ 
win,  Wasey,  Seattle.  Three  other  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  San  Francisco  office  are: 
Jack  Gray,  of  the  Chicago  copy  staff, 
transferred  to  the  West  Coast  as  copy 
director;  Jack  Farynack,  veteran  Chi¬ 
cago  art  director,  called  to  head  the 
art  department;  and  Harry  J.  Rogers, 
Jr.,  formerly  with  Theodore  H.  Segall 
Advertising  Agency. 

Gene  Goldsmith,  formerly  an  editor 
with  the  Eton  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York,  and  a  member  of  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
has  joined  the  copy  department  of 
Brisacher,  Davis  &  Van  Norden,  San 
Francisco. 

Jennie  Perkins,  formerly  with  Knox 
Reeves,  has  joined  the  San  Francisco 
staff  of  Erwin  Wasey,  as  a  copy  writer. 

O.  A.  Feldon  has  been  appointed 
executive  vice-president  of  J.  R.  Ham¬ 
ilton  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  it  was  announced  this  week  by 
John  J.  Lawler,  president.  Mr.  Feldon 
resigned  as  partner  and  vice-president 
of  MacFarland,  Aveyard  &  Co.,  on 
Sept.  IS  to  join  the  Hamilton  agency. 
He  was  formerly  associated  with  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  and  MacFadden  Publica¬ 
tions. 

Edward  A.  Grossfeld,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Baskin  Clothing 
Co.  and  assistant  advertising  manager 
of  Hart  Schaffner  it  Marx,  has  joined 
Kalom  Co.,  Chicago  agency,  as  vice- 
president  and  account  executive. 

■ 

Plan  for  Advertising 
In  Latin  America 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
Latin  America  is  currently  reflected  in 
an  advertising  plan  developed  for  the 
War  Advertising  Council  and  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  oi  Inter- American  affairs  by 
the  members  of  the  Association  of  Ex¬ 
port  Advertising  Agencies  and  other 
cooperating  agencies.  Those,  who  par¬ 
ticipated,  are:  G.  M.  Basford  Co.,  '1.  B. 
Browne,  Ltd.,  Dorland  International, 
Inc.,  Export  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
Foreign  Advertising  and  Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  Inc.,  Gotham  Advertising  Co.,  J. 
Roland  Kay,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
National  Export  Advertising  Service, 
Inc.,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  and 
Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co.,  Inc. 

The  plan,  which  is  presented  in  a 
portfolio  prepared  by  the  War  Adver¬ 
tising  Committee  and  submitted  to 
various  associations  and  industries, 
merely  shows  how  much  it  will  cost  to 
reach  a  given  number  of  people  in  a 
specified  area  in  Latin  America. 

According  to  the  report,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  campaign  calling  for  the  uae 
of  171  newspapers  in  87  cities,  based 
on  using  a  total  space  of  1,580  inches 
in  each  paper,  would  cost  $195,686.12, 
and  a  condensed  schedule,  using  89 
papers  in  56  cities,  totals  $129,136.66. 


FOR  SEPTEMBER  2  5,  1  9  4  3 
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A  Man  and  a  Railroad 

—  they’re  guided  by  the  same  code 


w 


'e  all  know  someone  like  Ed  Bell.  That’s 
not  his  name,  but  it  will  serve. 

Ed  was  doing  pretty  well  in  business 
fifteen  years  ago.  He  was  working  hard, 
looking  ahead,  had  rosy  plans  for  the  future. 

But  along  came  the  depression  and  you 
know  what  happened.  Borrowing,  debts,  a 
struggle  to  keep  going. 

Ed  stayed  at  it.  Slowly  he’s  climbed  back 
on  his  feet.  Today  he’s  working  in  a  war 
plant— harder  than  he  ever  worked  before. 

He’s  got  responsibilities,  plenty  of  them, 
and  recognizes  them,  too.  Taxes  to  be  paid. 
Debts  to  he  paid.  War  bonds  to  be  bought. 

And  Ed  has  always  put  first  things  first. 
He  likes  to  buy  things  for  his  family,  but 
he  feels  that  the  meeting  of  his  obligations 
should  come  before  anything  else. 

Many  railroads  have  a  similar  history, 
and  are  faced  with  similar  obligations. 

They  have  been  through  a  lot  in  recent 
years.  High  costs  for  labor,  material  and 
taxes,  and  low  revenues  due  to  depressed 
traffic.  The  average  net  earnings  of  all  our 
railroads  from  the  1929  market  crash  to  the 
attack  t)n  Pearl  Harbor  amounted  to  only  a 
fraction  over  2*7^  per  year  on  investment. 

It  is  small  wonder,  tlien,  that  thirty-seven 
Class  I  railroads  sought  relief  in  bankruptcy. 
y\nd  that  many  others  had  a  tight  squeeze 
because  of  the  burden  of  debt  they  carried. 

In  recent  months  railroad  income  has  im¬ 
proved.  Carrying  the  huge  loads  of  war 
traffic,  they  averaged  for  1942  about  51/2% 
return  on  investment. 

Now  they  are  faced  with  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  that  confronted  Ed  Bell.  Shall  they  pay 
out  these  earnings  to  their  families  of  stock¬ 
holders,  or  shall  they  use  them  to  reduce 
their  overpowering  burden  of  debt— so  that 
once  again  our  railroads  can  become  sound 
and  solvent  institutions.’ 

In  the  interest  of  both  their  stockholders 
and  the  public  most  of  our  railroads- and 
this  includes  the  Nickel  Plate— are  currently 
placing  debt  reduction  first. 


Rickll  Rate  Road 
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continued  from  page  1 1 
Kaufmann,  Harry  J.,  Kansas  City  Star,  Reporter,  Nov.  30,  1942; 
Knuckles,  William  J.,  Radford  (Va.)  Evening  Star,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  July  11,  1943;  Krause,  Ray  G.,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press, 
Advertising  Dept.,  Aug.  7,  1943;  Kuehn,  Russell,  Belleville  (III.) 
Daily  News-Democrat,  Linotype  Operator,  Jan.,  1943. 


Lademan,  Jerome  E.,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Cashier,  June,  1943; 
LaRock,  James,  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen-News,  Stereotyper,  March, 
1943;  Lentz,  Lucian,  Nashville  Banner,  Reporter,  Aug.  27,  1943; 
Lauer,  Carl,  Van  Wert  (Ohio)  Times-Bulletin,  Circ.  Dept.,  Sept. 
1,  1943;  Lett,  Russell,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Mail  Room,  Feb.  .2, 
1943;  Lewis,  Albert  R.,  Urbana  (III.)  Courier,  Janitor,  Aug.  13, 
1943;  Lewis,  Gordon  Maxell,  San  Francisco  News,  Reporter,  July 
23,  1943;  Lindsey,  J.  Ralph,  Worland  (Wyo.)  Daily  News,  Printer- 
Pressman,  Aug.  14,  1943;  Lines,  Walter  Ellsworth,  Joplin  (Mo.) 
Globe,  Pressman,  March,  1943;  Lynch,  Edward,  AP  Wirephoto 
Operator,  Minneapolis,  Date  Unknown. 


Maddux,  Francis  T.,  Atlanta  Journal,  Sports  Reporter,  Aug.  9, 
1942;  Mann,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  Boston  Record-American,  C^p.  Rm. 
Helper,  Oct.  17,  1942;  Marsalek,  Chas.  W.,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Reporter,  April  22,  1943;  Marshall,  William  E.,  Jr.,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News,  Mailing  Dept.,  Dec.  7,  1941;  Mathieu,  James,  Aurora  (III.) 
Beacon  News,  Circ.  Dept.  Clerk,  Feb.  14,  1942;  May,  William  C., 
Zanesville  (Ohio)  News,  Circ.  Dist.  Mgr.,  Feb.,  1942;  McClure, 
William  C.,  Indianapolis  Star,  Reporter,  Feb.  2,  1943;  McCullcy, 
Robert  A.,  Phoenix  Republic  &  Gazette,  Printer,  Aug.,  1943; 
McCulloh,  Edwin  F.,  Dallas  News,  Advertising  Dept.,  April  8,  1943; 
McDonald,  Samuel  R.,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News-Observer,  Editorial, 
July  8,  1942;  McEachern,  Jack  E.,  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle,  Printer, 
Aug.  20,  1943;  McLeod,  Hinton  S.,  Concord  (N.  C.)  Tribune,  City 
Editor,  July,  1942;  McNally,  Bill  J.,  Dallas  News,  Composing 
Room,  Aug.  16,  1943;  Milligan,  Gaines,  Chattanooga  I'imes,  Mech. 
Dept.,  March  26,  1943;  Mundell,  Jack,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
Mailing  Room,  Nov.,  1942;  Murray  William  J.,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Artist,  Aug.  11,  1943. 

☆ 

Netz,  Stanley  G.,  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal,  Com|x>sItor, 
Jan.  24,  1943. 

☆ 

O’Connor,  Vincent  J.,  Wall  St.  Journal,  Accounting  Clerk,  Dec. 
28,  1942;  O'Keefe,  £>onald  T.,  Flartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  Edt. 
Reporter,  June  22,  1942;  OToole,  Bernard  J.,  New  York  Daily 
News,  Mailer,  Oct.  13,  1942;  OToole,  John  A.,  Boston  Record- 
American,  Circ.  Dist.  Supervisor,  Nov.  8,  1942;  Oswalt,  V.  C., 
Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union,  Printer,  Oct.,  1942. 


Paddock,  Chas.  W.,  Pasadena  Star-News  &  Post,  Vice-Pres.  and 
Gen.  Mgr.,  July  21,  1943;  Patten,  Nathan  H.,  Perth  Amlx>y  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News,  Adv.  Solicitor,  April  1,  1943;  Patterson,  Grorge  A., 
Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk,  Unknown,  Oct.  13,  1942; 


Penner,  Morris,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express,  Reporter,  Aug.  22, 
1942;  Pietsch,  Jay,  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-News,  Collector,  Jan., 
1942;  Pollard,  G.  L.,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  Circ.  Dept.,  I)ate 
Unknown;  Policy,  Harvey  C.,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  Reporter, 
Jan.  15,  1943;  Power,  Frank,  Clinton  (Okla.)  Daily  News,  Stereo- 
typer,  Dec.  7,  1941;  Purdy,  James,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  Dis¬ 
play  Desk,  Aug.  3,  1943. 

Quick,  Paul,  Dcs  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  Agency  Mgr., 
July  10,  1943. 

☆ 

Reger,  Quentin,  Los  Angeles  Herald  k  Express,  Picture  Editor, 
May  25,  1942;  Roger,  Stuart,  New  York  Daily  News,  Circulation 
Clerk,  Feb.  7,  1943;  Rogers,  Vincent  P.,  Boston  Globe,  Advertising, 
.\ug.  21,  1942;  Root,  Bradford,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Clerk- 
Picture  Dept.,  Jan.  25,  1943. 

☆ 

Samcc,  George,  Jamaica  (L.  I.)  Daily  Press,  Mail  Room  Foreman, 
July  8,  1941;  St.  Cyr,  George,  Grccnhcld  (Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette, 
Reporter,  Aug.  11,  1943;  S^mitt,  Alois  E.,  Los  Angeles  Herald  & 
Express,  District  Manager,  Nov.  6,  1942;  Schusterman,  Adolph, 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  Artist,  July  2,  1943;  Scott,  George,  Win¬ 
chester  (Ky.)  Sun,  Newsboy,  Dec.  7,  1941;  Senkbed,  Ar^ur,  Su- 
{)crior  (Wis.)  Evening  Telegram,  Reporter,  May  18,  1943;  Sittinger, 
William,  New  York  Times,  Composing  Room,  Oct.,  1942;  Smith, 

A.  A.,  ^n  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  Mailroom,  May  4,  1942;  Slavick, 
Joseph,  Hazleton  (Pa.)  Plain-Speaker — Standard-Sentinel,  Printer, 
July  10,  1943;  Snell,  Jack,  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat-Capital,  Circ. 
Solicitor,  May,  1943;  Sparks,  Harry  Albert,  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier- 
Post,  Press  Rcmm,  Nov.  24,  1942;  Spence,  Eugene,  Anadarko  (Okla.) 
Daily  News,  Stereotyper,  Feb.  25,  1942;  Spence,  Glenn,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times,  Apprentice  Printer,  ^pt.  30,  1942;  Stivers,  Howard 

B. ,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Pressman,  Date  Unknown;  Sullivan, 
James  J.,  Jr.,  Boston  Globe,  Real  Estate  Ed.,  June  17,  1943. 


Taylor,  Blaine,  Jr.,  Jamaica  (L.  I.)  Daily  Press,  Reporter,  Nov, 
18,  1942;  Thomas,  Rt^rt  E.,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  Unknown, 
l>ec.  20,  1942;  Tucker,  William  J.,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Reporter, 
June  2,  1941. 

☆ 

Upshur,  Roberta,  Greenwood  (Miss.)  Commonwealth,  Sports  Ed., 
Nov.,  1942. 

•jSr 

V’aldic,  John,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  Boy  in  Mail  Room, 
Aug.  28,  1943. 

☆ 

Wert,  Everett  E.,  Chicago  Herald-.\merican,  Mailing  Room,  Aug. 
1,  1941;  Wood,  Wilbur  I.,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  Com- 
{sosing  Room,  Nov.  13,  1942;  Wright,  William  Wayne,  .Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Times,  .Asst.  Circ.  Mgr.,  Nov.,  1942. 

•  Missing  in  action. 


State,  War  Depts. 
Survey  Coverage 
In  North  Africa 

Washincton,  Sept.  20 — Algiers  and 
Malta  soon  will  be  moving  out  news 
copy  at  the  record  rate  of  130,000 
words  on  peak  days,  the  State  and 
War  Departments  have  disclosed  in 
a  report  covering  a  recent  survey  of 
newspaper  coverage  of  the  war  in  the 
North  African  theatre. 

Allied  Force  Headquarters  is  pro¬ 
viding  facilities  for  more  than  125 
press  and  radio  correspondents  and 
photographers.  A  checkup  on  a  typi¬ 
cal  day  showed  68  Americans,  36  Brit¬ 
ish,  20  Canadians,  two  French,  and 
three  from  other  countries.  This  by 
no  means  represents  the  number  who 
have  asked  to  be  accredited,  for  the 
limitations  of  housing,  transportation, 
and  copy  transmission  facilities  have 
forced  a  ceiling. 

Limits  by  FRO 

British  Public  Relations  Service  was 
framed  to  control  24  correspondents, 
but  this  number  has  been  exceeded 
by  12.  The  United  States  Public  Re¬ 
lations  office  limited  American  press 
to  six  for  each  news  service,  three  for 
each  radio  network,  two  each  for 


newspapers  which  operate  a  foreign 
news  service,  one  each  for  individual 
newspapers,  and  one  to  each  maga¬ 
zine.  Photographers  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  freely  since  they  operate  for 
the  entire  United  States  press  under 
a  pooling  system,  the  report  explains 
In  addition,  special  writers  and  col¬ 
umnists  have  been  admitted  on  occa¬ 
sions.  All  news  media  speedily  used 
their  quotas. 

Because  accommodations  are  always 
overcrowded  or  nearly  so,  a  plan  is 
being  prepared  for  an  overall  ceiling 
with  an  imalterable  top  number  of 
correspondents  and  the  plan  will  be 
made  effective  if  the  War  Department 
approves. 

Newsmen  must  find  their  own  living 
quarters,  but  may  eat  at  officers'  mess, 
and  are  given  transportation  into  the 
battle  zones  by  both  planes  and  sur¬ 
face  transport.  Additionally,  the 
Army  is  sharing  its  communication 
facilities,  transmitting  millions  of 
words  over  signal  corps  circuits  free 
.  of  charge,  when  necessary  to  supple¬ 
ment  commercial  services.  This  in¬ 
cludes  “voicecast,”  which  is  used  twice 
each  day  and  has  moved  as  much  as 
17,000  words  a  day. 

May  Mova  to  Sicily 

Algiers  channels  can  handle  a  press 
file  of  80,000  words  daily.  Malta  wire¬ 
less  handles  40,000  words  daily  but 
can  extend  that  total  somewhat.  The 


Psychological  Warfare  Branch  is  set¬ 
ting  up  wireless  Morse  and  voicecast 
facilities  in  Sicily,  and  the  success 
there  will  determine  the  number  of 
correspondents  who  can  be  moved  in. 
Initially  it  was  shown  that  the  daily 
transmission  can  reach  80,000  words, 
which  might  mean  a  general  exodus 
of  correspondents  from  Algiers  into 
Sicily. 

Admission  of  political  reporters  soon 


Australia 

•  The  only  journal  givin9  fh* 
nowf  of  advartiMrs,  advartis- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commarcial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zealand. 

If  you  ara  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  ara  interested  in 
thasa  territorial  read 
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will  be  liberalized.  At  present  only 
three  from  the  United  States  and 
three  from  Great  Britain  have  been 
accredited.  These  correspondents  are 
aided  by  joint  background  confer¬ 
ences  conducted  by  Robert  D,  Murphy, 
President  Roosevelt’s  personal  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Algiers,  and  Harold  Mac¬ 
Millan,  British  Resident  Minister. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  report  on 
military  news. 


36.6% 

of  EDITOR  A  PUBUSHER'S 
fubscribore  rood  fhoir  fstuos 
from  covor  to  covorl 


SO  REPORT  700  EMtoa  A  Puh 
LiSHES  aobacrUMn  whaa  par> 
aonally  fas  ter  vie  wed  by  field  f«p- 
reaentatlves  under  the  direedea 
of  Charles  L.  Allea,  aaeisfit 
Dean  and  Director  of  Rooeareh. 
Medill  School  of  JonmalisBi, 
Nortbyreaem  University. 
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Wt  $te  tube  an6  qoo6  men  on  the  turona 
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IN  DICTATOR  COUNTRIES,  men  arc  also  to  be  found  on 
both  sides  of  a  question.  On  one  side  are  those  who  speak  and 
write  and  think  as  the  dictator  desires,  and  on  the  other  side  are 
chose  who  are  to  be  shot. 

The  common  people,  reasons  dictatorland.  do  not  know  what 
it  best  for  them,  cannot  think  for  themselves,  and  are  incapable  of 
governing  themselves. 

Founded  on  faith  in  the  ability  of  men  to  govern  themselves 
through  Freedom  of  thought  and  Freedom  of  expression,  our 
American  Constitution  is  the  patriarch  of  the  written  charters  of  gov> 
erilment  of  the  world.  Through  156  years,  American  people  have 
proved  the  wisdom  of  the  Fathers  of  our  Constitution; 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  our  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Founding 
Fathers  guaranteed  to  the  people  Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press. 

In  our  Free  American  Press  today,  YOU  can  read  all  sides 
of  every  issue  affecting  our  country’s  welfare.  The  press  is  the  gath¬ 
erer  of  evidence  for  presentation  to  the  American  people.  It  is  your 
high  privilege,  as  an  American  citizen,  to  read,  consider,  decide  and 
act. 

Remember — the  question  of  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution 
itself  was  argued  by  the  American  people  in  the  columns  of  their 
newspapers! 


Hitioiil  Rewspiper  Week 
Clipsheet  aad  Idea  Kit 


The  National  Newspaper  Week  committee  will  distribute 
free  to  all  newspapers  a  clipsheet  containing  editorial,  story 
and  feature  material  appropriate  for  reprinting  during  the 
October  1  to  8  observance.  An  Idea  Kit  offering  sugges¬ 
tions  for  local  promotion  of  National  Newspaper  Week  will 
also  be  distributed.  Write  to  your  Press  Assodation  or  •» 
the  National  Newspaper  Week  Committee,  1900  Bittmore 
Hotd,  Oklahonui  City,  Okla.,  for  additional  details. 


A  FREE  PRESS  and  A  FREE  PEOPLE ...  AN  UNBEATABLE  TEAM 


Incorporate  these  thoughts  in  your  promotion  of 


Dedicated  to  Awakening  the  American  People 
To  the  Value  of  a  Free  Press 


Imi,  ChairaMai  Praak  B.  Hatcliiaaa*,  Naw  Saaaajr  PTasa  Aaaaatatiaa; 
WhlialMra*  AaaaalaWia;  Waltar  Jafcaaaa,  SaatiMva.  Nawaeaaar  Pafcllak' 
aaS  ChaHaa  L.  AM^  Natiaaal  ESharial  Aaaaaiatlaa. 
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Men  From  Newspapers  In  Armed  Services 


continued  from  page  10 


liutchinsou  News- 

Herald  .  21 

Independence 

Oai^  Reporter.  7 
lola  Register....  4 
Lamed  Tiller  & 

Toiler .  6 

Neodesha  l^ly 

Sun  .  1 

Norton  Tdegram.  2 
Pittsburg  Head¬ 
light  &  Pitts¬ 
burg  Sun .  15 

Parsons  .  4 

Pratt  Daily  Trib- 

6 
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une  .....  — . 
Topeka  Capital  . 
Wichita  Beacon. 


Kcntacky 

Bowling  Green 
Park  City  News 
Danville  Advocate 
Messenger  . . . 
Hazard  Herald... 
l.a)uisville  Courier- 


Grand  Rapids 

Press  . .  49 

Houghton  Gazette  4 
Ionia  Daily  Senti¬ 
nel  Standard .. .  2 

Ironwood  Globe..  9 
Kalamazoo  Gazette  36 
Lansing  State 
Journal  .......  29 

Ludington  Daily 

News  .  5 

Manistee  News- 

Advocate  .  7 

Muskegon  Cbron 

icie  . 

Owosso  Argus 

Press  .  / 

134  Petoskey  Evening 

News  .  7 

Pontiac  Press....  26 
Royal  Oak  Daily 

Tribune  .  11 

Saginaw  News...  32 
Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Evening  News.  9 
Sturgis  Daily 
Journal .  S 


15 


Kearney  Daily 

Hub  .  12 

Lincoln  Journal..  27 
Lincoln  Star  ....  88 

Nebraska  City 

News-Press  ...  8 

Norfolk  Daily 

News  .  13 

Omaha  World- 

Herald  .  109 

Ngvoda 

Carson  City  Daily 

Appeal  .  1 

Ely  Daily  Times.  7 
Reno  Nevada 
State  Journal..  18 
Winnemucca 
Huinlwldt  Star.  5 


Journal  &  Times  182  Three  Rivers 
Maysville  Public  Commercial 


Ledger 
Paducah  Sun- 
Democrat  . . . . 
\5'incliester  Sun. 


Traverse  City 
Record  Eagle . . 


12 


New  Hampshire 

Claremont  Daily 
Eagle  ........  15 

Concord  Monitor 
N.  H.  Patriot..  9 
Keene  Sentinel . .  1 

L.aconia  Evening 
Citizen  .......  6 

Manchester  Union 

Leader  .  46 

Portsmouth  Herald  9 


LeeitiaM 

.Mexandria  Town 


MiMesota 

Albert  Lea  Trib¬ 
une  .  10 

Austin  Herald 


Talk  .  IS  Beinidji  Pioneer.. 


45 


Baton  Rougc 
State-Time 
Morning  Advo' 

cate . . 

Crowley  Daily 

Signal .  6 

Lafayette  The 

Daily  Advertiser  8 
New  Orleans  Item  63 
Opelousas  Daily 

World .  14 

Shreveport  Times  41 


Brainard  Daily 

Dispatch .  8 

Fergus  Falls  Jour¬ 
nal  .  10 

International  Falls 
Daily  Journal..  4 
Re<l  Wing  Daily 
Republican 

Eagle  .  4 

St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer 

Press  .  140 

Stillwater  Ga¬ 
zette 


MqIm 

Bangor  Commercial  13  "  i""'"''  Tribune 

Rath  Times .  2 

Biddeford  Journal  3 
Portland  Press 
Herald  .  78 


Marylaid 

Baltimore  N'ews- 
Post  &  Sunday 
American  .... 
Baltimore  Sun- 

papers  .  267 

Cumberland  Times 
&  .Mleganian . . 
Cumberland  News 

PosJ_ . 

I'rederick  News- 

Post  . 

Hagerstown  Her¬ 
ald  . . . 

Salisbury  Times.. 


MiffhsippI 

Biloxi-Gulfport 
Daily  Herald.. 
Clarksdale  Daily 

Press  . 

Greenwood  Com¬ 
monwealth  .... 
177  West  Point  Daily 
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WINNIPEG  TYPO  STRIKE 

Montreal,  Que.,  Sept.  23 — ^The  after¬ 
noon  edition  of  Wednesday’s  Winnipeg 
Free  Press  appeared  on  the  city’s 
streets  printed  in  part  from  the  stereo- 
following  a  strike  of  Free  Press  com¬ 
posing  room  employes.  TTie  men 
type  plates  of  the  Winnipeg  Tribune, 
ceased  work  after  negotiations  reached 
a  deadlock  on  the  question  of  union 
recognition.  Representatives  of  the 
men  claimed  that  about  60  printers 
were  involved.  In  a  statement  issued 
by  officials  of  the  newspaper,  the  strike 
was  attributed  to  a  juri^ctional  dis¬ 
pute  involving  the  demands  of  the 
printers  for  recognition  of  local  191, 
International  Typographical  Union  as 
their  bargaining  agent.  The  manage¬ 
ment  recognizes  the  Winnipeg  News¬ 
paper  Printers’  Association. 


BOND  CARTOON  ADS 

On  the  third  Thursday,  Sept.  23,  of 
the  Third  War  Loan  drive  New  Yo*k 
newspapers  carried  War  Bond  advtr- 
tising,  placed  chiefly  by  retail  stores, 
featuring  cartoons  done  especially  ^ 
the  promotion  by  leading  newspaper 
cartoonists.  The  stores  had  opened 
their  part  of  the  drive  two  week*  •§» 
with  ads  carrying  copy  by  nationally 
known  newspaper  columnists. 


PROSPERITY ...  to  be  continued! 


WHEN  WAR  made  its  swift  demands  for  Textiles,  Shoes,  Small  Arms  and 
Ammunition,  Machine  Tools,  Airplane  Motors — New  England  was  ready  to 
supply  them. 

New  England  factories  are  working  round  the  clock — 

New  England  payrolls  have  reached  a  level  never  before  experienced — in 
numbers  of  workers  and  size  of  paychecks. 

And  now  New  England  manufacturers  are  actively  at  work  to  see  that  this 
prosperity  shall  continue  after  V-Day. 

Here’s  a  market  worth  reaching  for  today — and  for  tomorrow — to  sell  the 
needed  goods  available  today,  to  build  prestige  for  the  makers  of  the  goods 
that  cannot  be  made  until  the  war  is  over. 

There  is  one  way  to  reach  this  market — through  the  New  England  news¬ 
papers. 

In  no  other  section  of  the  country  can  you  get  such  complete  coverage 
through  newspapers  as  you  can  here. 

Plan  now — act  now — to  share  in  New  England’s  prosperity — prosperity  to 
be  continued! 

Any  one  of  our  representatives  will  be  glad  to  help  you  get  going. 


A  "NATURAL"  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


WAR  COMMUNIQUE  NO.  37 
FROM  RUST  NEW  ENGLAND 


Maine 


Immot  Dally  Nawi  (M) 
NEW  HAMKHIRE 


9**eerd  Me«ner>F«Met  (S) 

■mim  SMitInal  (E) 

^ackattar  Ualea  Laadar  (M«E) 

*Rmont 

Jana  TImat  (E) 

Moiafton  CaiHiar  (S) 

MaMaaton  Fraa  Praia  (M) 
^SACHUSim 
^hr  TlMaa  m 


Bolton  Globa  (blM) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Racord  R  Amarican  (ME| 
Boston  Sunday  Advarttsar  (S) 
Brockton  Efitorprisa>TUnas  (E) 
Capa  Cod  Standard-TImas, 
Hyannis  (E) 

Fall  Rirar  Harald  Naws  (E) 
Rt^burg  SanHnal  (E) 

Hav^ni  GatotN  (E) 


Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbuna  (ME) 

Naw  Badferd  Sunday  Standard-TImai 
(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  Timas  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfiald  Barkshlra  Eagle  (E) 

Salam  Naws  (E) 

Taunton  GazaHa  (E) 

Waltham  Naws  Tribune  (E) 
Wercastar  Talagram  and  Evoning 
Gaiatta  (MEE) 


Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 
RHODE  ISLAND 
Paaduebat  Timas  (9 
Wast  Warwick  Pawtmat  Vallay  DaHy 
Timas  (E) 

Wooasockat  CaH  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Danbury  Nawa.TTmas  (E) 

Hartford  Comant  (Ml 
Hartford  Caurant  (S) 


Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Marldan  Record  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Now  Havan  Ragistar  (US) 

Now  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  lullatin  and  Racord  (MM) 
Watorbury  Republican  E  Amarican 
(MEE) 

Watarbury  Republican  E  Amarican 
(EES) 
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continu«d  from  page  13 
senting  the  press  corps  in  England, 
went  through  a  thorough  training 
course  of  aerial  combat.  They  were 
taught  how  to  behave  under  combat 
conditions,  what  they  were  to  do  in 
emergencies,  etc. 

“Understandably,  the  success  of  the 
entire  project  depended  on  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  flyers  whom  they 
were  to  accompany.  They  had  to  get 
their  baptismal  of  fire  to  be  of  any 
value  at  alL  And  there  was  no  other 
way  to  accomplish  that  then  to  fly 
with  them  against  the  enemy. 

“These  boys  weren’t  out  to  write  a 
one-day  wonder  story.  Their  sole 
purpose  was  to  be  of  value  to  their 
newspapers  and  press  associations.  I 
repeat,  they  weren’t  seeking  glory. 
They  were  just  out  to  do  their  job. 

“When  the  time  came  to  take  off 
six  Flying  Fortresses  squadrons  and 
one  Liberator  group  were  lined  up. 
In  those  days  the  Liberator  was  catch¬ 
ing  hell  from  the  Nazis  because  it  was 
more  vtilnerable  than  the  Fort.  That’s 
changed  now,  of  course. 

“Because  of  the  greater  danger,  the 
eight  were  to  draw  lots  to  see  who 
would  ride  a  Liberator.  But  before 
that  was  done  Bob  offered  to  be  that 
one.  His  plane  was  the  one  that  didn’t 
come  back.” 

Aside  from  the  physical  danger 
which  is  ever  present,  censorship  and 
communications  problems  are  the  most 
serious  with  which  war  writers  have 
to  contend,  according  to  Mr.  Daniell. 
He  praised  the  British  for  evolving  a 
censorship  ssrstem,  which,  he  re¬ 
marked: 

“After  four  years  of  war  has  evolved 
into  the  most  intelligent  and  best  op¬ 
erated  of  any  cauntry,  including  our 
own.” 

Reviewing  the  British  war  censor¬ 
ship,  with  which  he  has  coped  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  Mr.  Daniell 
pointed  out  that  amateurs  bungled 
the  job  and  correspondents  were  al¬ 
ways  in  the  dark  on  how  they  could 
comply  wjth  regulations.  Underlings 
wasted  time,  there  were  endless  de¬ 
lays  and  constant  annoyance. 

In  addition,  the  higher  authorities  to 
whom  writers  necessarily  appealed 
when  subordinates  sat  on  their  hands 
and  refused  to  budge,  were  never 
available  at  the  late  hour  most  U.  S. 
writers  had  to  file  their  stories  to 
make  deadlines.  Often  stories  didn’t 
get  out  for  days  while  home  offices 
fumed. 

•et  trlfith  Thaalii 

“Something  simply  had  to  be  done 
about  it,"  Mr.  Daniell  exclaimed. 
“Finally,  and  largely  due  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  U.  S.  corps,  an  around-the- 
clock  system  was  set  up.  DAD’s  were 
appointed.  Iliose  were  Deputy  As¬ 
sistant  Directors  under  the  direction 
of  Rear  Admiral  G.  P.  ’Thomson, 
C3.E.,  Director  of  Press  Censorship 
for  ^e  Ministry  of  Information. 
DAD’s  were  on  call  day  and  night 
and  things  improved  somewhat.” 

DAD’s  are  reasonable,  intelligent 
and  are  open  to  debate,  Mr.  Daniell 
found.  If  a  DAD  finds  anything  he 
considers  objectionable  in  a  piece  of 
copy  he  informs  the  writer  of  that 
fact  and  the  two  join  heads  to  evolve 
a  happy  medium,  a  far  cry  from  the 
early  days  of  the  war. 

Recently,  Mr.  Daniell  received  from 
Admiral  Thomson  a  letter  in  which 
the  British  government  official  said 
that  the  improved  British  censorship 
organization  was  due  to  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  U.  6.  press  corps  in  Lon¬ 
don.  ifi 

However,  everything  isn’t  tea  and 
crumpets  even  now,  the  veteran  Times 
correspondent  painted  out 


“Up  until  April,  1942,  British  cen¬ 
sorship  was  confined  to  military  and 
naval  information,”  he  commented. 
“We  were  permitted  to  write  our  opin¬ 
ions  on  political  subjects  until  then. 
Brendan  Bracken,  Minister  of  In¬ 
formation,  extended  the  censorship 
to  cover  political  subjects.  He  gave 
as  his  reason  the  fact  that  such  free¬ 
dom  was  creating  dissension  among 
the  dominions  and  the  mother  country. 

“You  can  see  how  we  were  re¬ 
stricted.  Finally,  a  deputation  of 
three  of  us  representing  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Correspondents  in 
London,  called  on  Mr.  Bracken  and 
expressed  our  view  that  the  cure  was 
worse  than  the  disease.  We  pointed 
out  that  the  new  rule  would  cast  sus¬ 
picion  on  a  great  deal  of  the  material 
going  out  of  England.” 

Accompanying  Mr.  Daniell  were  Ed 
Beattie,  United  Press  staffer,  and  Ed 
Murrow,  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System.  The  Times  bureau  chief 
continued: 

■rackaa  Cooperates 

“Mr.  Bracken  agreed  that  there  was 
some  merit  to  our  arguments  and  he 
gave  us  a  written  agreement  that  the 
rule  never  really  would  be  enforced 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  nor 
would  it  be  used  to  protect  British 
politicians. 

“But  he  achieved  his  purpose.  Be¬ 
fore  then,  it  was  a  case  of  the  censor 
justifying  his  cutting  of  a  story.  Un¬ 
der  the  new  arrangement,  the  writer 
bore  the  burden  of  proof. 

“However,  not  to  give  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression,  the  difference  under  the  new 
setup  is  hardly  noticeable.  The  only 
difficulty  it  creates  is  that  it  makes 
for  delay  in  getting  cables  out  of  the 
country.  Now,  we  have  to  file  dis¬ 
patches  a  few  hours  earlier  than  be¬ 
fore  because  we  have  to  anticipate  that 
the  censor  will  find  something  that 
could  very  well  develop  into  a  few 
hours  of  argument.” 

The  British  currently  are  very 
touchy  about  stories  around  post-war 
frontiers,  Polish-Russian  relations, 
especially  the  latter  because  Poland 
and  the  USSR  have  broken  off  diplo¬ 
matic  relations,  while  the  Soviets  are 
a  United  Nation  and  are  fighting  a 
common  enemy. 

Citing  an  example,  Mr.  Daniell 
noted  that  if  one  of  the  more  than  30 
Polish-language  newspapers  now  pub¬ 
lished  in  London  editorially  attacked 
Stalin  and  the  Russian  war  effort  and 
a  U.  S.  correspondent  wanted  to  in¬ 
clude  same  quotes  from  that  story  in 
a  dispatch  home,  it  would  be  virtually 
impossible  to  get  it  past  the  censor. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  he  went  on, 
“if  a  correspondent  was  to  write  a 
sober,  thoughtful  piece  commenting 
about  Russo-Polish  dissension,  the 
censor  probably  would  pass  it.” 

London  is  the  hub  through  which 
most  of  the  war  news  from  the  Middle 
East  and  Russia  clears,  Mr.  Daniell 
said.  Communications  from  the 
Soviet  Union  are  “not  too  good”  and 
there  is  a  disparity  between  the  cost 
of  sending  messages  from  London  to 
Moscow  and  vice  versa. 

’n»e  rate  from  London  to  Moscow 
is  5  cents  a  word,  while  from  Moscow 
to  London,  over  the  same  wires,  the 
rate  is  doubled. 


One  of  the  things  lacking  in  London 
today,  according  to  Mr.  Daniell,  Is  a 
place  like  Adlon  in  Berlin  where  cor¬ 
respondents  could  hold  their  bull  ses¬ 
sions.  “Sometimes  we  don’t  see  one 
another  for  weeks,”  he  commented. 

Oat  of  Toacb  With  Home 

As  on  other  war  fronts  aroimd  the 
world,  correspondents  in  London  are 
out  of  touch  with  what  is  happening 
at  home.  “We  don’t  see  a  paper  for 
two  months  at  a  time,”  the  Times 
staffer  said.  “The  only  way  we  get 
any  news  from  home  is  through  the 
British  government’s  IMP  ACS,  a  daily 
publication  digesting  U.  S.  news. 

“We’re  in  the  dark  about  what  our 
colleagues  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
are  doing.” 

Mr.  Daniell  thinks  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  shouldn’t  stay  more  than  a 
year  or  a  year  and  a  half  at  most  on 
any  one  assignment.  His  opinion  is 
that  they  ought  to  be  brought  home  to 
learn  what  the  folks  here  are  saying 
and  doing. 

He  termed  as  “misinformed  and  ill- 
advised”  criticism  leveled  in  some 
quarters  against  the  war  correspond¬ 
ents  who  went  into  Africa  with  Amer¬ 
ican  forces  last  year.  These  persons 
criticized  the  writers  because  they 
were  not  covering  the  {wlitical  situa¬ 
tion  thoroughly  as  military  develop¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Daniell  was  referring  to  those 
days  when  charges  were  made  here  at 
home  that  the  U.  S.  military  author¬ 
ities  were  “trading  with  Fascists”  and 
that  there  was  “double  dealing  going 
on.”  They  were  spotlighted  by  the 
Darlan  incident. 

Dafaadt  Africaa  Writers 

“It  was  even  said  by  some  that  the 
press  corps  were  ‘only  war  writers,’ 
didn’t  knew  anything  about  politics, 
didn’t  know  the  French  language  and 
thus  were  severely  handicapped. 

“That  was  so  silly.  Naming  only  a 
few  who  not  only  are  veteran  political 
reporters,  foreign  observers  and  lin¬ 
guists,  there  was  Drew  Middleton,  of 
our  own  staff;  Bill  Stoneman,  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  Ed  Beattie, 
of  the  UP. 

“In  all,  the  group  that  went  into 
Africa  with  the  troops  was  a  well- 
balanced,  skillful  bunch  of  corre¬ 
spondents  who  most  certainly  could 
write  intelligently  about  politics.” 

The  root  of  the  trouble  in  those 
days,  Mr.  Daniell  believes,  was  that 
the  press  representatives  were  under 
such  rigid  military  censorship  they 
couldn’t  get  anything  out  that  touched 
on  the  political.  The  military  didn’t 
realize  what  harm  it  was  doing  at 
home  by  clamping  down  so  hard.  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower,  however,  soon  re¬ 
laxed  the  code. 

Mr.  Daniell  is  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Correspondents 
in  London. 

One  of  the  things  U.  S.  correspond¬ 
ents  beef  about,  according  to  Mr. 
Daniell,  is  the  fact  that  the  British  are 
so  rigid  in  their  control  of  newsmen’s 
movements.  They  organize  “escort¬ 
ing  parties,”  officer- led  expeditions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans  let 
accredited  correspondents  roam  quite 
freely. 

The  pool  arrangement  of  covering 


CANADIAN  NEWSMEN  FROZEN  IN  JOBS 

MONTREAL,  Sept.  22 — Publications  of  newspapers  and  dissemination  of  news 
are  included  in  priority  B  in  which  male  workers  were  this  week  frozen 
in  their  jobs,  under  an  order  issued  by  Labor  Minister  Humphrey  Mitchell. 
No  age  limit  is  mentioned  in  the  order  which  regulates  the  resignation  or  dis¬ 
missal  of  all  male  employes  of  newspapers,  news  agencies  and  some  other 
occupations  in  “A”  and  “B”  priorities.  The  new  order,  according  to  Arthur 
MacNamara,  director,  of  National  Selective  Service,  means  that  no  man  in 
these  priorities  may  leave  his  post  or  be  dismissed  without  permission  having 
been  first  obtained  in  writing  from  the  National  Selective  Service  Board. 


assignments,  which  has  been  brought 
about  because  of  the  limitation  of 
communications,  came  in  for  strong 
criticism  from  Mr.  Daniell. 

“The  arrangement  is  unsatisfactory 
from  every  viewpoint,”  he  held.  “For 
example.  Let  us  suppose  the  man 
picked  to  cover  a  story  is  an  emotional 
person.  Suppose  he  gets  sore  at  the 
conunanding  officer.  He’ll  cover  his 
assignment  all  right,  but  once  he's 
free  who  is  there  to  contradict  him  if 
he  decides  to  denoimce  the  expedition 
as  being  run  by  nincompoops? 

“Then  take  the  danger  of  casualty. 
If  he’s  lost,  who  is  going  to  cover  the 
story?  It  seems  only  common  sense 
that  the  Army  would  try  to  take  as 
many  men  as  possible,  not  as  few  as 
it  can.” 

Scraps  of  information  he’s  picked 
up  about  how  correspondents  are  cov¬ 
ering  the  fighting  in  the  Pacific  can 
make  only  for  admiration  in  him  for 
their  exploits,  Mr.  Daniell  said. 

“If  anything,”  he  added,  “they  are 
having  Ae  toughest  time  of  all.  I’ve 
heard  under  what  terrible  conditions 
they  work.” 

Pictara  of  Leadon  Now 

Here’s  Mr.  Daniell’s  quickie  view  of 
wartime  London  at  present: 

The  city  is  completely  blacked  out. 
Everything  closes  up  by  midnight. 
Busses  stop  running  at  10  p.m.  The 
undergrotmd  also  shuts  down  then. 
Taxis  are  impossible  to  get  after  dark. 
Streets  are  deserted.  People  can’t 
get  aroimd  so  they  stay  home.  The 
food  is  “dull,”  no  variety.  You  can 
only  conduct  your  business  in  the  day¬ 
light  hours.  Newsmen  live  an  “ab¬ 
normal”  life  at  all  times.  There’s  no 
time  for  play.  You  can  never  get 
away  from  your  job  completely.  You 
can’t  relax;  you’re  always  on  edge. 
There’s  no  social  life.  It’s  not  as  bad 
as  the  foxholes  in  the  Pacific  or  in 
Europe,  but  it  wears  you  down. 

Mr.  Daniell,  who  will  take  a  short 
holiday  before  returning  to  the  Times 
to  write  editorials  on  foreign  affairs, 
expects  to  return  to  Europe  next 
spring.  Drew  Middleton  is  filling  in 
for  him  in  London  while  he  is  here. 

A  Rutgers  University  alumnus,  Mr. 
Daniell  started  newspapering  on  the 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  Newt 
while  he  was  attending  college  and 
later  joined  the  staff  as  a  full-time 
reporter.  Subsequently,  he  was  a 
New  York  Herald  police  reporter, 
worked  for  the  Associated  Press  New 
York  bureau,  did  short  tricks  with 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  the  New  York 
Evening,  Post  and  joined  the  New  York 
Times  in  1938. 

He  was  at  sea  two  days  out  of  New 
York  when  the  Nazis  marched  across 
the  Polish  frontier  setting  off  World 
War  II  on  Sept.  1,  1939.  Except  for 
one  visit  here,  he  has  worked  abroad 
since  then  covering  stories  in  England, 
France,  Belgium. 

Summing  up  what  in  his  opinion  is 
the  requisite  of  a  typical  U.  S.  war 
correspondent,  Mr.  Daniell  remarked: 

“He  has  to  be  young,  healthy  and 
must  have  the  same  amount  of  brav¬ 
ery  and  courage  as  a  paratrooper.” 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  such  is 
the  breed  of  World  War  II,  he  agreed. 

PULPWOOD  PRICES 

Washington,  Sept.  21 — Producers  of 
pulpwood  in  the  northeastern  area 
will  gain  no  price  advantage  by  with¬ 
holding  shipments,  because  no  further 
revision  in  the  general  price  level  is 
contemplated,  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  counselled.  Agents 
of  OPA’s  pulpwood  unit  recently  con¬ 
sulted  with  members  of  the  industry 
in  Maine,  New  York,  and  Vermont 
but  failed  to  find  justification  for  scal¬ 
ing  prices  upward. 
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U.  S.  Arv*y  Signal  Corps 


The  Front  is  where  the  Infantry  is 


BOMBS,  tankis  and  heavy  artillery  ean  help  to 
pave  the  way,  but  the  Front  is  where  the  infantry 
i»— where  ground  is  being  taken  and  held. 

Your  marketing  front  is  where  the  local  newspapers 
are.  They  are  the  Infantry  of  Advertising.  They 
are  the  forces  that  work  right  on  the  ground— 
that  conquer— -and  hold. 

To  put  them  to  work  for  your  profit,  there  are  just 
five  simple  rules. 

1.  Us*  Nawspapars  Raqularly 

2.  Usa  Nawspapar-typa  Copy 

3.  Marehondisa  Your  Advartising 

4.  Usa  Nawspopars'  StofFs 

5.  Usa  All  tlia  Nawspopars 

—to  which  we  might  add  a  sixth:  call  in  any  one 
of  the  representatives  of  this  group  of  influential 
Pennsylvania  newspapers  and  you'll  find  that  he 
can  give  you  a  lot  of  help  in  putting  the  other  five 
into  effect  on  your  Marketing  Front. 


Beaver  Falls  Nevrs-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Chester  Tintes  (E) 

Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  (M&E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette- Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 
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AKtON,  OHIO 

1943  1942 

BeoooB'Journal  . (c)  1,062.551  989,168 

Beacon-Journal  . (S)  378,236  319,431 

Grand  Total .  1,440,787  1,308,599 

AUANT.  N.  Y. 

Knickeibodur  News..(e)  522,792 

Times  Union . (tn)  421,484 

•Times  Union  . (S)  272,411  239,760 

Grand  Total .  1.216,687  1,192,011 

ALRUeWRQUI.  NIW  MIXICO 

Journal  ..7. . (m)  288,827  289,685 

TriSne  . . V)  324,580  335,390 

J<JilnSl  . . . (S)  72,285  73,781 

Grand  Total  .  685,692  698,856 

ATLANTA.  ©A. 

Constitution  . (nj)  **2,869  ^29,138 

Journal  . (e)  751,173  "o2,413 

IC^tutiin  . (S)  409,516  324,652 

ij^l^mal  . . (S)  396,681  296,224 

Grand  ToUl  .  2,140,239  1.812,427 

lALTIMORE,  MD. 

News- Post  . (el  759,068  746.330 

Sm  . . . . (m)  628.254  593,918 

sSn  ■ . (e)  1,163,641  1,124,155 

•AmeriM.  . . (S)  354,528  296,829 

tS-ST  (S)  564,991  545,381 

Grand  Total  .  3,470,482  3,306,613 

lAYONNE.  N.  J. 

Times  . (e)  191,287  168.218 


tIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Age-Herald  . (m* 

Vews  . (el  682,585 

Po,t  . (el  388.526 

tNews  &  Age  Herald  (S)  432,496 

Grand  Total  .  1,962.506 

ROSTON.  MASS. 


Record-American  . 

.  (m-el 

398,024 

Globe  . 

.(m-e) 

626,302 

Herald-Traveler 

(See 

Note) 

715.079 

..(mi 

410,998 

..(S) 

295,588 

..(S) 

446,419 

tHerald  . 

..(Si 

511,566 

Post  . 

..(S) 

188.642 

CINCINNATI, 

Enquirer  . (ml 

Post  . (e) 

Times-Star  . (e) 

tEiiquirer  . (S) 


CLEVELAND, 

Plain  Dealer  . (ml 

News  . i....(el 

Press  . (e ) 

t* Plain  Dealer  . (Si 


DAYTON.  OHIO 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


.(m) 

1943 

456.649 

1942 

350,786 

N'ews  . 

1943 

1,002,188 

1942 

747,204 

,.(e) 

835,008 

694,068 

Star  . 

796,315 

580,526 

,.(e) 

977,938 

830,567 

Times  . 

. (e) 

680,368 

502,201 

.(S) 

209,939 

191,643 

tStar  . 

. (S) 

554,809 

434,833 

.(S) 

243,991 

182,620 

Grand  Total .  2,723.525  2,249,684 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  News  ..(ml  282.187  259,148 

Post  . (e)  770,497  649,908 

Rocky  Mtn.  News  ...(S I  93,331  73,108 

Post  . <S)  299,395  244,756 

Grand  Total  .  1,445,410  1,226,920 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


Kc'nster  . 

Trinunc  . 

379,603 

313,390 

. I.(e) 

447,639 

360,302 

Register  . 

. (S) 

245,216 

215,469 

Grand  Total  . 

DETROIT, 

1,072,458 

MICH. 

889,161 

Times  . 

. (el 

710,319 

644,792 

Free  Press  . . . 

869,771 

603,328 

News  . 

. (e) 

1,152,736 

1,134,416 

•Times  . 

. (S) 

393,585 

321,449 

Free  Press  ... 

. (S) 

343,722 

222,220 

tNews  . 

. (S) 

563,902 

538,145 

Grand  Total  . 

DULUTH. 

4,034,035 

MINN. 

3,464,350 

HerabI  . 

. (e) 

453,979 

379,046 

News-Tribune 

288,324 

253.243 

News-Tribune 

. (S) 

194,973 

141,057 

Grand  Total 

EASTON, 

937,276 

,  PA. 

773,346 

Expres.  . 

. (e) 

495,356 

479,731 

EL  PASO.  TEXAS 

Times  . (ml  379,809 

Herald-Post  . (el  391,577 

Times  . (S)  158,594 


Grand  Total  .  3.592,618  24115,568 

Not*:  Globe  is  sold  in  combination,  nmrnina 
and  evening.  Traveler  is  sold  in  combination 
with  morning  or  Sunday  Herald.  Rerord  (ni) 
is  sold  in  combination  with  the  .\merican  (e). 
Linage  of  one  edition  is  given. 

RUPPALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier-Express  ....(ml  562,165 

{Jews  . (el  1.141.432  1,033,706 

'Courier-Express  ...(Si  476,060  380,130 

Grand  Total .  2,179.657  1.885,298 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier  . (See  Note)  666.064  581,403 

Not*:  Couirer  (e)  and  Post_  (ml  sold  in 
^nibination.  Linage  of  one  edition  (Courier) 
is  given. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

Garette  . (el  426,479  442,783 

Gazette  . (S)  130,448  141,272 

Grand  Total  .  556.927  584,055 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune  . (ml  1,230,824  964,334 

Sun  . (ml  752,062  375,606 

tDaily  News  . (el  1,057.472  663,799 

Herald-American  ....(e)  652,040  505,586 

Times  . (e)  571,362  389,867 

Tribune  . (S)  665,470  586,018 

Sun  . (SI  302,192  213,895 

'Herald-American  ..(S)  310,799  234,270 

Times  . (S)  104,984  -  72,949 

Grand  Total  .  5.647,205  4,006.324 


ERIE.  PA. 

l>is|Mtch  Herald  ,...(e)  -  37-3,244 

Times  . (e)  471,449 

Dispatch  Herald  (SI  166,212 

Grand  Total  .  1,010,905  l,i 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

Courier  . (m)  607,071 

Press  . (e)  621,223 

Courier  &  Press  ....(S)  216,351 

Grand  Total  .  1,444,645  1. 

PALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Her.ild  News  . (e)  370,736 

PLINT,  MICH. 

Journal  . (e)  715,089 

Journal  . (S)  235,090 


PORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal-Gazette . (m)  439,715  369,350 

News-Sentinel  . (e)  700,067  680,532 

Journal-Gazette  . (S)  286,665  250,725 

Gr.and  Total .  1,426.446  1,300,607 

PORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star- Telegram . (m)  268,938  205,857 

Star-Telegram  . (e)  628,450  535,137 

Press  . (e)  324,487  251,603 

Star-Telegram  . (S)  216,669  161,911 

Grand  Total  .  1,438,544  1,154,508 

PRESNO,  CALIP. 

Bee  . (el  393,725  374,483 

Bee  . (S)  135,218  114,538 


I.  OHIO 

519,318  392,834 

651,453  527,811 

740,852  615,860 

579.236  500,685 

2,490,859  2,037,190 

.  OHIO 

715.701  599,115 

550,994  451,010 

960,389  890,674 

677,492  565,319 


Grand  Total  .  2.904,576  2,506,118 

COLUMRUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch  . (el  809,462  698,438 

Citizen  . (e)  39^170  376,475 

Ohio  State  Journal  .(ml  280, 504  243,471 

Dispatch  . (S)  391,092  305,621 

CitiMn  . (S)  161,678  149,773 

Star . (w)  44,872  58,582 

Grand  ToUl .  2,084,778  1,832,360 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News  . (m)  763,098  611,028 

Times-Herald  . (e)  917,793  814,351 

tNews  . (SI  375,580  307,538 

Times-Herald . <S)  350,810  311,507 


GARY.  IND. 

Post-Trihune  . (e)  709,620  . 

GLENS  PALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  ....  (See  Note)  298,078  351,224 

Note:  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition,  Post- 
Star,  is  given. 

HARRISRURG,  PA. 

Patriot  (See  Note)  (ml  457.459  420.188 

Telegraph  . (e)  362,876  354,374 

Grand  ToUl  .  820,335  774,562 

Note;  News  (e)  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot  (m). 

HARTPORD,  CONN. 

Courant  . (m)  400,528  330,033 

Times  . (e)  1,036,350  874,368 

Courant  . (S)  299.838  258,771 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,736,716  1,463,172 

HEMPSTEAD  TOWN.  L.  I. 

Newsday  . (e)  234,516  194,810 

Review-Star  . (e)  292,467  270,783 


Grand  Total  .  3,033,680  2,264,764 

JACKSONVILLE.  PLA. 

Times  Union  . (m)  525,756  415,595 

Journal  . (e)  515,978  434,454 

Times  Union  . (S)  278,359  232,693 

Grand  Total  .  1,320,093  1,082,742 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal  . (e)  369,165  293,978 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune . (See  Note)  605,316  610,433 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination  with 
Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one  edition.  Trib¬ 
une  (e)  only  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal  . (m)  322,277  373,741 

News-Sentinel  . (e)  417,208  408,981 

Journal  . (S)  152,628  141,026 

News-Sentinel  . (S)  174,565  134,666 

Grand  Total  .  1,066,678  1,058,414 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIP. 

Examiner  . (m)  1,059,605  671,091 

Times  . (m)  1,296.834  943,778 

Herald- Express  . (e)  755,625  624,863 

News  . (d)  578,241  490.909 

'Examiner  . (S)  611,205  467,407 

tTimes  . (S)  590,536  447,234 

Grand  Total  .  4,892,046  3,645,282 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Journal  _ .(m)  613,004  652,508 

Times  . (e)  687,901  643,419 

Courier- Journal  . (S)  352,051  383,351 

Grand  Total  .  1,652,956  1,679,278 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (See  Note)  342,328  359,624 

Not*:_  Union  (m)  and  Leader  (e)  sold  in 
cembination  only.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
L'nion  (m),'  is  shown. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  -Appeal  .(ml  732,931  652,828 

Press-Scimitar  . (el  494,131  455,001 

tCommercial  -Appeal  (S)  397,400  358,279 

Grand  Total  .  1,624,462  1,466,108 

MIAMI,  PLA. 

Herald  . (m)  748,777  527,567 

News  . (e)  548,908  408,268 

'Herald  . (S)  356,627  236,052 

News  . (S)  119.289  68,283 

Gr.and  Total  .  1,773,601  1,240,170 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel  . (m)  437.167  305,503 

Journal  . (e)  1..169,433  1,042,844 

'Sentinel  . (S)  268,423  171,535 

tjournal  . (S)  566,120  450,371 

Grand  Total  .  2,641,143  1,970,253 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune  . (ml  446,966  322,863 

Star- Journal  . (e)  839,033  709,090 

Times  . (e)  258,162  287,244 

Tribune  . (S)  480,465  372,345 

Grand  Total  .  2,024,626  1,691,542 

MODESTO,  CALIP. 

Bee  . (e)  303,714  271,708 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

Star  . (el  866,186  882,459 

Gazette  . (m)  388,086  323,561 

La  Presse  . (e)  783,934  769,020 

La  Patrie  . (e)  113,541  113,425 

Herald  . (e)  135,153  134,110 

Standard  . (w)  93,646  98,504 

La  Patrie  . (S)  131,662  116,692 

Grand  Total  .  2,512.208  2,437,771 

MUNCIE,  IND. 


Press  . 

....(e) 

363,193 

341,974 

Star  . 

...(m) 

342,037 

344,343 

Star  . 

....(S) 

122,849 

133,876 

Grand  Total  . . 

828,079 

820,193 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


Banner  . 

. (el 

595,184 

470,714 

Tennessean  . . . 

581,283 

457,104 

Tennessean 

. (S) 

404,160 

302,330 

Gran.l  Total  .  1,580,627 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Star-I-edger  . (in)  427,764 

-News  . (e)  1,189,598 

Call  . (S)  212.546 

Star-Ledger  . (S)  117,195 

Grand  Total  .  1,947,103 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier  ....  (m)  269,003 

Register  . (e)  584,950 

Register  . (S)  194,178 


Grand  Total  .  526,983  465,593  Grand  Total  .  1,048,131 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle  . (e)  958,425  739,450 

Post  . (m)  504,504  450,125 

Press  . (ej  437,727  354,709 

Chronicle  . (S)  316,086  309,905 

Post  . (S)  218,397  231,857 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times  Picayune  ....(m)  1,054,354 

Item  . (e)  673,672 

States  . (e)  677,185 

Times  Pic.-iyune  & 

States  . (S)  624,251 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

1943  1942 

Times  . (m)  881.334  755,187 

Herald  Tribune  ....(m)  649,816  526,035 

News  . (m)  774,74  9  755,355 

Mirror  . (m)  374,702  287,7^ 

Joumal-American  . . .  (e)  659,500  533,183 

Post  . ....(e)  42  7,15  3  350,351 

Sun . (e)  680.709  587,022 

World-Telegram  ....  (el  65  6,66  5  5  62,373 

Times  . (S)  919,525  926,203 

tHerald  Tribune  ...(S)  630,175  604,S7( 

News  . (S)  497,22  4  5  05,733 

Mirror  . (S)  222,137  176,528 

'Joumal-American  ..(S)  366,588  283,880 

Grand  Total  .  7,740,277  6,854,154 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (RROOKLYN) 

Eagle  . (e)  450,941  380,997 

Eagle  . (S)  185,343  183,686 

Grand  Total  .  636,284  564,683 


NIAGARA  PALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . (e)  531,04  9  5  54,967 

OAKLAND,  CALIP. 

Post-Enquirer . (e)  488,602  404,499 

Tribune  . (e)  949,424  688.M3 

Tribune  . (S)  306,184  233,181 

Grand  Total  .  1,744,210  1,326.343 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman  . (m)  4  75,9  1  5  3  46,966 


Oklahoman  . . . 

475,915 

Times  . 

. (e) 

572,104 

Oklahoman  . , . . 

. (SI 

282,510 

Grand  Total  .  1,330,5  29  1,0  1  7.229 

OMAHA.  NERR. 

World  Herald  (See 

Note)  . (el  577,915  474,669 

World  Herald  . (S)  3  04,115  262,458 

Grand  Total  .  882,030  737,127 

Not*:  World  Herald  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  one  edition  (e)  only  is  shown. 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Transcript  ..(d)  5  64,76  5  5  84,390 

Star  . (e)  402,72  6  436,978 

Journal  Transcript  ..(S)  235,717  178,151 

Star  . (S)  133,621  127,229 

Grand  Total  .  1,3  36,829  1,326,748 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

tBulletin  . (e)  1,095,112  999,82: 

Inquirer  . (m)  1,198,401  852.563 

Neurs  . (e)  375.7M  291.932 

'Record  . (m)  672,897  508,332 

Inquirer  . (S)  581,165  497,237 

Record  . (S)  390,823  330,646 

Grand  Total  .  4,314,130  3,479,732 

PITTSRURGH.  PA. 


Sun-Telegraph  . . . 

....(e) 

649,143 

588,831 

Post -Gazette  .... 

. .  .(ml 

479,818 

476,921 

Press  . 

. ... (el 

919.173 

868,238 

'Sun-Telegraph  . . 

...(S) 

381,877 

351,330 

tPress  . 

...(S) 

410,243 

311,785 

Grand  Total  .  2,840,254  2,597,105 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Oregonian  . (m)  756,25  2  732,897 

Journal  . (el  643,331  719,506 

•Oregonian  . (S)  402,168  354,423 

tjouraal  . (S)  233,221  146,765 

Grand  Total  .  2,034,9  72  1,953,591 

PORTSMOUTH.  N.  H. 

Herald  . (e)  195.269  . 


Bulletin  . 

....(e) 

901,778 

837,565 

Journal  . 

...(m) 

311,298 

283,487 

Journal  . 

...(S) 

173,186 

159,692 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,386,262 

1,280,74( 

370,873 

1,078,511 

221,006 

89,364 


Grand  Total .  2,407,281  2.044,424  Grand  Total  .  2,435.139  2,086,046  Grand  Total  .  3,029,462  2,444,933 


READING,  PA. 

Eagle  ....  (See  Note)  (e)  544,159  480,955 

Eagle  . (SI  45,821  41,953 

Grand  Total  .  589,980  522,908 

Note:  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Eagle  (e) 
only  is  given. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

-Vews-Lcader . (e)  744,725  652,368 

Times-Dispatch  . (m)  554,882  451,986 

Times-Dispatch  . (S)  343,851  335,453 

Grand  Total  .  1,643,458  1,439,807 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (m)  776,018  720,837 

Times  Union  . (e)  7  1  9,6  7  9  694,792 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (S)  423,7  1  9  390,391 

Grand  Total  .  1,919,416  1,806,020 

ROCKPORD,  ILL. 

Register-Republic  . . .  (e)  63  0,73  9  545,829 

Star . (m)  488,353  413,091 

Star  . (S)  192,401  139,129 

Gr.md  Total  .  1,311,493  1,098,049 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIP. 

Union  . (ra)  219,680  263,158 

Bee  . (el  710,60  1  703,098 

Union  . (S)  122,316  107,334 

Grand  Total .  1,052,597  1,073,590 

(.Continued  on  page  94) 
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^he  Vast  Usn  Years 


UST  TEN  YEARS  AGO  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  repealed.  A  free  and  an  articulate  people 
had  spoken  its  piece.  And  so  that  “ignoble” 
experiment  of  a  democratic  people  was  written 
off,  as  an  accountant  would  say,  “with  a  loss.” 
For  we  did  lose  something.  We  lost,  tempo¬ 
rarily,  that  most  precious  of  all  things  that 
civilized  man  has  striven  for,  since  long  before 
the  Magna  Charta  .  .  .  respect  for  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  individual;  respect  for  constitu¬ 
tional  authority.  Just  turn  back  to  the  chapter 
in  our  history  that  deals  with  the  prohibition 
period.  See  the  “scars”  that  illustrate  its  pages. 
Not  long  ago  they  were  still  livid;  now  they 
are  paled  by  the  healing  influence  of  time. 
But  they  are  still  vivid  in  the  memory  of 
those  of  us  who  lived,  perhaps  precariously, 
through  that  period.  Not  a  pleasant  picture, 
in  retrospect. 

Now  we  are  again  at  WAR.  Now  we  really 
are  fighting  with  every  ounce  of  our  resources 
and  our  manhood  and  womanhood  ...  to 
continue  our  way  of  life— our  right  to  think 
and  talk  and  worship  as  we  please;  our  right  as 
individuals.  So  that  it  can’t  happen  again,  let 
us  visit,  mentally,  the  chamber  of  horrors  of 
the  prohibition  period.  Let  us  compare  that 
period  with  “the  last  ten  years.” 

And  let  us,  who  are  forced  by  various 
circumstances  to  stay  at  home,  while  our  sons 
are  absent,  fighting  for  us— let  us  guard  the 


home  front  against  all  manner  of  schemes— 
that  could  wreck  us  from  within.  And  in 
passing  may  we  remind  those  who  just  can’t 
think  of  all  things  these  days:  Ten  years  ago  the 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Industry  began  providing 
much  needed  revenue  for  our  government 
which  reached  a  point  where  its  total  was 
second  only  to  the  National  Income  Tax!  Ten 
years  ago  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Industry 
began  providing  work  for  thousands  in  its  own 
industry  and  in  related  industries— when  there 
were  twelve  million  to  fifteen  million  jobless 
in  America,  willing  and  anxious  to  work. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Industry  began  providing  a  market  for  millions 
of  bushels  of  surplus  grain  for  which  there  was 
no  market;  when  crops  were  being  plowed 
under  and  when  farmers  were  paid  for  not 
raising  instead  of  raising  normally  revenue 
producing  food  stuffs.  And  ten  years  ago  the 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Industry  began  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  plants  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
old  ones  which  were  literally  converted  “over¬ 
night”  to  the  making  of  precious  alcohol  for 
war-time  purposes  when  the  emergency  arose. 
Not  a  drop  of  whiskey  is  being  made  today  by 
any  legal  American  Distillery.  The  whiskey 
which  is  now  being  voluntarily  rationed  to  the 
tra^e,  and  in  many  places  by  the  trade  to  the 
consumer. .  .was  made  in  peace-time.  THE  PAST 
TEN  YEARS!  Think  of  the  preceding  ten  years 
...years  of  prohibition  which  did  not  prohibit. 
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SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

1943  1942 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

John  Thompson 
Sets  Record  Straight 

Sept.  9,  1943. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

We’ve  been  sitting  up  all  night, 
working  our  tails  off  on  the  capitula¬ 
tion  of  Italy,  and  the  big  landing  near 
Naples.  And  your  July  17  issue  has 
just  arrived.  As  usual  it’s  the  center 
of  interest,  everyone  standing  on  tables 
peering  over  the  shoulders  of  Graham 
Hovey,  of  INS,  “our”  subscriber. 

And  I  noticed  in  connection  with 
your  story  about  the  press  coverage 
of  the  Sicilian  invasion  reference  to 
my  own  activities.  Just  to  keep  the 
record  straight.  I’d  like  to  correct  a 
few  discrepancies.  My  typewriter  was 
not  under  my  arm  when  I  jumped.  It’s 
enough  to  take  care  of  yourself  at  that 
moment,  let  alone  a  15-pound  portable. 
So  my  machine,  a  second  hand  Under¬ 
wood  I  had  just  purchased  in  Cairo, 
was  dropped  by  separate  parachute, 
after  being  well  wrapped  with  lots  of 
padding.  We  lost  a  lot  of  equipment 
that  night,  but  oddly  enough  my  type¬ 
writer  was  found  by  Sergt.  Jack  Gavin 
(promoted  a  few  days  later  to  second 
lieutenant  on  the  battlefield.)  Jack 
lugged  it  for  two  hours  through  the 
darkness  with  the  enemy  on  all  sides 
until  he  found  me.  The  typewriter 
was  undamaged,  although  two  other 
army  machines,  dropped  in  the  same 
way,  cracked  up.  I  was  glad  to  see 
the  old  Underwood,  glad  and  unhappy. 
With  a  wrenched  knwM  and  a  tom  side 
muscle  and  my  pack  to  carry,  I  felt 
in  no  need  to  tote  it,  since  we’d  dis¬ 
covered  we  were  some  25  miles  from 
our  objective.  That  meant  a  long  hike. 
Another  NCO,  Sergt.  Elmer  Ward,  a 


SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman- Review  ..(m)  337,669 

Chronicle  . fe)  549, S72 

tSpokesman- Review  .(S)  295,682 


Express  . 

.  ..(m) 

515,920 

327;229 

. . . .  (e) 

787,166 

645,151 

•Light  . 

...(S) 

411,341 

340,147 

Express  . 

...(S) 

455,499 

330,048 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,755,598 

2,171,045 

SAN  DIEGO, 

,  CALIF. 

Union  . 

. . .  (m) 

618,840 

515,072 

Tribune-Sun  . 

,...(e) 

363.423 

778,360 

Union  . 

...(S) 

893,811 

330,443 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,876,074 

1,623,875 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle  . 

.  ..(m) 

504,576 

399,595 

Examiner  . 

.  ..(m) 

715,862 

567,930 

Call-Bulletin  . 

...(e) 

516,083 

439,979 

...(e) 

524.661 

494,594 

tChronicle  . 

...(S) 

268,059 

213,752 

•Examiner  . 

...(S) 

465,268 

402,228 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,994,509 

2,518,078 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . 

,  ..(m) 

519,995 

558,363 

Union  Star . 

...(«) 

474,504 

523,202 

Grand  Total  . . . 

994,499 

1,081,565 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune  . 

,  ..(m) 

369,673 

373,410 

Times  . 

...(e) 

454,530 

447,985 

Scrantonian  . 

...(S) 

138,550 

230,082 

Grand  Total  , . . 

962,753 

1,051,477 

SEATTLl,  WASH. 

Post-IntelligcDcer  . 

..(nri 

611,037 

461,183 

Star  . 

...(e) 

401,465 

297,000 

Times  . 

...(e) 

1,001,858 

709,710 

•Post-Intelligeneer 

..(S) 

422,422 

435,076 

Times  . . 

...(S) 

424,510 

345,471 

Grand  Total  ... 

2,861,292 

2,248,440 

SIOUX 

CITY, 

,  IOWA 

Tribune-Journal  .. 

...(e) 

320,996 

292,258 

Journal  . . 

...(S) 

147,412 

133,163 

Grand  Total  . . . 

468,408 

425,421 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune  . 

...(e) 

619,267 

666,072 

Tribune  . 

,..(S) 

206,274 

144,276 

Grand  Total  . . . 

825,541 

810,348 

Grand  Total  .. 

1,182,923 

932,418 

ST. 

LOUIS 

.  MO. 

Globe- Democrat 

.  ...(m) 

498.814 

360.759 

Poet-Dispatch  . . . 

- (e) 

907,584 

715,120 

Star-Times  . 

- (e) 

592,974 

497,240 

tGlolie- Democrat 

....(S) 

382,441 

311,762 

Post-Dispatch  . . 

....(S) 

507,757 

437,388 

Grand  Total  .  . 

2,889,570 

2,322,269 

ST. 

PAUL. 

MINN. 

Pioneer  Prcs^  . . 

. .  ..(m) 

461,108 

381,721 

Dispatch  . 

672,220 

583,867 

Pioneer  Press  . . 

....(S) 

357,564 

339,799 

Grand  Total  , . 

1,490,892 

1,305,387 

SYRACUSE 

,  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal  . 

. . . .  (e) 

749,495 

786,623 

Post- Standard  . . . 

..  ..(m) 

493,671 

379,013 

•Herald  American 

...(S) 

372,078 

263,261 

Post- Standard  . . 

. . . .  (S) 

213,323 

144,169 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,828,567 

1,573,066 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune 

....(e) 

630.284 

477,089 

Times . 

....(e) 

403.812 

295,714 

News-Tribune  . . 

....(S) 

280,873 

181,969 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,314,969 

954,772 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times  . 

. . .  (m) 

145.938 

116,982 

Blade  . 

....(e) 

817,023 

745,819 

Times  . 

....(S) 

353,670 

321,981 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,316,631 

1,184,782 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail  .  . . 

. . .  (m) 

617,477 

548,357 

Telegram  . 

....(e) 

874,855 

838,365 

Star  . 

....(e) 

1,044,195 

962,294 

Star . 

. .  .(w) 

93,533 

87,690 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,630,060 

2,436,706 

TRENTON. 

N.  J. 

Times  . 

....(e) 

487,435 

600,343 

Times-. \dvertiser 

...(S) 

80,269 

78,240 

Grand  Total  .  567,704  678,583 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

1943  1942 


Notk;  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination  with 
Times  Record  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition. 


big  husk  of  a  gent,  carried  it  several 
miles.  Then  we  lugged  it  between 
us,  and  finally,  outside  Vittoria,  I  had 
to  ditch  it  among  a  bunch  of  rocks 
when  we  had  a  fight  with  an  Italian 
garrison  and  had  to  withdraw.  Later, 
after  the  city  was  taken,  I  returned 
for  it,  but  some  one  had  been  there 
first.  The  typewriter  was  gone.  It 
was”  a  good  machine. 

Incidentally  there  wasn’t  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  my  being  evacuated.  Injured 
or  not,  I  had  to  keep  up  with  the  para¬ 
troopers,  or  lag  behind  and  get  cap¬ 
tured.  The  vision  of  an  Italian  prison 
camp  was  enough  to  keep  me  going. 
Later,  after  the  paratroop  fighting 
ceased,  I  made  my  way  to  Gela,  found 
the  advance  PRO  operating  as  best  it 
could,  hitched  a  ride  to  a  nearby  air 
field  where  our  first  transports  had 
just  landed,  bummed  a  ride  back  to 
Tunis,  and  from  there  that  night  filed 
my  first  story  by  radio  to  Algiers  from 
whence  it  was  sent  on  immediately  to 
New  York.  The  next  day  I  cut  a  15- 
minute  record  for  Mutual  in  the 
army’s  mobile  studio,  had  it  flown 
straight  to  Algiers,  where  it  went  on 
the  air,  being  the  first  eyewitness  re¬ 
port  on  the  radio — I  believe. 

One  last  item.  That  wasn’t  my  pic¬ 
ture  you  ran.  I  don’t  know  who  it  is. 
But  it  ain’t  me.  And  it’s  caused  my 
colleagues  a  lot  of  laughs,  because  I 
wear  a  beard — since  the  November 
landings — and  those  who  didn’t  know 
me  before,  thought  at  last  they  had  my 
secret. 

And  so,  until  the  next  issue.  Post 
Toasties  and  I  say  to  you  “ch^rio.” 

John  H.  Thompson, 

Chicago  Tribune, 

Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

P.  S.  On  the  Italian  landing  I  was 
desk  born,  my  colleague,  Seymour 
Kerman,  having  gone  into  the  field  to 
get  his  first  taste  of  starting  an  in¬ 
vasion.  : 


TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune  . (e)  601.126  500,199 

World  . (m)  544,129  436,021 

World  . (S)  293,283  281,984 


Grand  Total  . 

1,438,538 

1,218,204 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch  . . . 

.  (m) 

342,054 

270,329 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Times-Herald  . 

.(d) 

860,609 

724,697 

News  . 

.(e) 

582,369 

522,635 

Post  . 

.  (ra) 

752.774 

651.210 

.Star  . 

.(e) 

1,305.053 

1.235,766 

•Times-Herald . 

.(S) 

377,014 

326,855 

Post  . 

.(S) 

299,884 

282,756 

tStar  . 

.(S) 

551,494 

517,725 

Grand  Total . 

4,729,197 

4,261,644 

WESTCHESTER 

COUNTY  MACY 

GROUP 

Mamaroneck  Times  . 

.(e) 

118.492 

122,830 

Mt  Vernon  Argus  . . 

.(e) 

279,332 

270,420 

New  Rochelle  ^andard 

Star . 

.(e) 

330,695 

329,013 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register  . 

.(e) 

129,416 

149,294 

Port  (Chester  Item  . . 

.(e) 

243,095 

237,763 

Tarrytown  News  . . . 

.(e) 

135,045 

154,101 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman  . 

.(e) 

262.679 

267.825 

White  Plains  Dispatch 

1  (e) 

397.064 

391.300 

Peekskill  Star . 

(e) 

172,884 

178,460 

Grand  Total  . 

2,068.702 

2,101,006 

WICHITA, 

KAN. 

Beaoon  . 

.(e) 

558.405 

450,367 

Eagle  . 

(m) 

395,853 

316,036 

Eagle  . 

.(e) 

466.536 

398.390 

Beacon  . 

(S) 

308.472 

252,326 

Eagle  . 

(S) 

207,750 

197,627 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,937,016 

1,614,746 

WORCESTER, 

,  MASS. 

Telegram  . 

(m) 

441,288 

452,804 

Gazette  &  Post  . 

.(e) 

514,070 

507,914 

Telegram  . 

(S) 

223,090 

182,605 

Gr.md  Total  . 

1,178,448 

1,143,323 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

1943 

1942 

Vindicator  Telegram 

.(e) 

723,997 

719,306 

Vindicator  Telegram 

(S) 

240,523 

211,393 

AP  Correspondent 
Credits  Writer 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

I  would  like  to  correct  a  statement 
in  your  Aug.  14  issue  that  I  was 
aboard  the  flagship  of  a  naval  task- 
force  that  sank  four  Japanese  war¬ 
ships  August  7  in  Vella  Gulf. 

This  story  was  written  by  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Correspondent  Arthur 
Burgess.  Due  to  an  unfortunate  error 
in  transmission  from  this  area,  my 
name  appeared  on  the  story. 

It  was  a  good  story  and  I  wish  I 
had  been  the  author,  but  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would 
print  this,  giving  Burgess  his  due 
credit.  • 

William  Hipple. 
Associated  Press  Correspondent 
c/o  Navy  Press  Officer 
Commander,  South  Pacific  Force 
Fleet  Postoffice 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

■ 

CHARLES  F.  HAYDEN,  71,  who  held 
many  editorial  posts  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  prior  to  his  retirement 
six  years  ago,  died  Sept.  17  at  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Cal.  Born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Mr. 
Hayden  was  graduated  from  the  Mass- 
achussetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He 
served  as  editor  of  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News  and  the  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Journal  before  going  to  California  35 
years  ago.  He  was  affiliated  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  for  a  short  while 
after  his  arrival  in  the  West,  then  be¬ 
came  owner  of  the  Imperial  Valley 
(Cal.)  Press.  Returning  to  the  Times 
he  served  as  assistant  city  editor, 
and  assistant  managing  editor. 

Edward  V.  Kane,  who  was  financial 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 


Figures  Supplied  by  Publisher 
RRONX,  N.  Y. 

1943  1942 

Home  News . (e)  160,970  138,322 

Home  News . (S)  64,195  74,276 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Star . (e)  744,836  614,476 

Times  . (m)  703,545  661,001 

Star  . (S)  460,936  425,11} 

Grand  Total  .  1,909,317  1,700,596 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times  . (e)  370,552  354,816 

Standard-Times  . (S)  77,056  75,782 

Grand  Total  .  447,608  430,598 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING  IN 
AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC  WEEKLY 
AND  "THIS  WEEK" 
AUGUST.  1V43 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  75,316 
lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage  24,794 
lines  is  included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the 
following  papers:  Albany  Times-Union,  Atlanta 
Journal,  Baltimore  American,  Boston  Adver¬ 
tiser,  Chicago  Herald-American,  Detroit  Times, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York  Joumal-.Aner- 
ican,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  San  Antonio 
Light,  Syracuse  Herald-American,  Wasliingtos 
Times-Herald. 

•AMERICAN  WEEKLY  Linage  75,316 
lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express,  Clevefand 
Plain  Dealer,  Philadelphia  Record,  Miami 
Herald. 

•  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  Linage  78,825 
lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY  Linajje  24,794 
lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer. 

•AMERICAN  WEEKLY  Linage  78,825 
lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

t“THIS  WEEK"  Linage  38,492  lines  b 
included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  followin; 
papers:  Atlanta  Constitution,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Birmii^ham  News  &  Aye  Herald,  Boston  Her¬ 
ald,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Dallas  News,  Detroit  News,  Indiansp- 
olis  Star,  Memphis  Commercial  A|)^al,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Pittsburgh  Press,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
Washington  Star  32,610  lines  in  the  Chicaio 
Daily  News  (e),  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin;  39,139  tines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Portland  Journal,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Spokane  Spokesman  Review, 


Bulletin  for  16  years,  died  Sept.  16, 
at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
John  W.  Moffly,  3d,  Bell’s  MiU  Road, 
Philadelphia.  In  his  newspaper  days. 
Kane  was  widely  known  among  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  financiers.  He 
was  84  years  old. 

William  E.  Muirhead,  67,  member  of 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  AtlanU 
(Ga.)  Journal,  died  Sept.  16  in  a  local 
hospital  following  an  illness  of  one 
month.  Mr.  Muirhead  went  to  Atlanta 
in  1907  and  was  associated  with  the 
advertising  department  of  the  old 
Atlanta'News,  later  the  Georgian.  He 
left  the  Georgian  to  become  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Mobile  Register, 
but  two  years  later  returned  to  At¬ 
lanta  and  joined  the  (jieorgian  staff 
After  the  Georgian  discontinued,  he 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Journal. 

Roy  E.  Lawrence,  S8,  for  25  years  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  City  Star’s  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  died  Sept.  18. 

Charles  A.  Unruh,  76,  veteran  tele¬ 
graph  operator  for  Philadelphia  news¬ 
papers,  died  Sept.  18  at  the  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  He  re¬ 
tired  as  manager  of  the  telegraph  office 
at  the  Evening  Public  Ledger  in  1937 

George  St.  Cyh,  city  hall  reporte; 
for  the  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder- 
Gazette  imtil  he  entered  the  Arm} 
last  October,  died  on  Aug.  11  in  a 
U.  S.  Army  base  hospital  somewhere 
in  the  Mediterannean  area,  the  war 
department  informed  his  mother  thii 
week.  St.  Cyr’s  death  was  caused  bj 
wounds  he  received  while  serving  will 
the  American  Seventh  Army  in  Uie  in¬ 
vasion  of  Sicily.  St.  Cyr,  was  al* 
sports  reporte  for  the  Springfield  Doill 
News  and  Republican  in  that  area. 

Walter  C.  Coates,  63,  employed  h! 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  adver 
tising  department  since  1906,  died  Sepi 
15. 


FOR  SEPTEMBER  2  5.  1943 
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CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


N*wa|>«p«n  Nr  S«l« 


Nwwtpopwrs  Wanted 


PAKTED  TO  BUT:  Florida  daily.  Pleaae 
flTe  full  information,  includinft  earnings 
record  and  executive  salaries.  Box  340, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wantad— Comic  Strips 


mrUIOATB  WANTS  COmO  STBIP— 
Write  for  information.  Do  not  send 
material.  Box  285,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Nawspopar  irokars 


lAPABUI  HANDLINO.  bnyinc,  sellinf. 
■ercera,  dallies  or  weeklies,  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  No  leasee  or  trades.  Lor. 
Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Michigan. 


W.  H.  OIX)VEE  CO..  VENTUBA,  CALIF. 
Confidential  data  on  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  west  of  Chirago. 


Commareioi  Partonnai 


George  Williams 
COMMERCIAL  PERSONNEL 
Advertising  A  Publishing  Positions 
200  8.  State  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Litarary  Sarvica 


EANUSCBIPTS  MABKETED,  books, 
stories,  articles,  gag-cartoons.  Write 
Kellick  Literary  Agency,  Box  472,  Erie, 
Pa. 


Machaalcol  N»lp— at  W—tad 

^  WANTED 

mss  proM,  single  srMth  (two  pages  wide). 
II  \  inch  printing  diaineter — 21%  inek 
snt-off  or  cook  tor  same.  Otro  fnll  Ae- 
tsils  and  prioes.  Bex  1043,  Editor  A 
Fabllsher. 


Sioia 


NEWIPAFEB  rOLDBB,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  quarter  fold.  S3K  inch  eat- 
•ff.  Write  or  wire  Aderaft,  1440  8.  Hops 
Bt..  Los  Angeles,  Oalifomla. 


IBriiEX  OB  COICET  flat- bed  press  In  good 
condition.  State  model,  price  and  lora- 
_tion.  Box  289,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


kOTABT  FBESS,  82  pages  or  more,  any 
make,  wanted  for  newspaper,  w-nuld  like 
to  see  sample  work.  Bo.x  308.  Editor  & 
Publi.sher. 


Holp  Waotod 
Adrartisun 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — .SO  per  line 
4  times — 40  per  lino  per  intorKon 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima — .90  par  iina 
2  times — .80  par  line  par  insertion 
4  timas — .70  par  line  par  insertion 
forms  close  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  calculate  cost  of  any  classifiad  adver> 
Hsamant,  count  five  avorago  words  to  tho 
Rea.  Minimum  space  aeeoptod  for  pukR- 
•stion  is  throo  linos.  Advorfisort  wHe  key 
(hsir  ads,  Box  No.  B>ITOR  !  PUBLISHER 
liwuld  consider  fkh  as  four  words. 
INQUIRE  ABOUT  THE 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  PERSONNEL 
PLAOEMENT  SERVIOE 
1700  Times  Tower,  B'wsy  st  42nd  Bt. 
Now  Tork  18.  N.  T. 


CLASSIFIED  BfAN  OB  WOBIAN  wanted  in 
a  substantial  western  town  on  a  progrea- 
sive  daily  of  16,000.  Please  write  draft 
statns,  experience,  age,  salary  exacted, 
other  particulars  immediately  to  Timea- 
News,  Twin  Falla.  Idaho. 


CAPABLE  ADVEBTISINa  SALESMAN 


LOCAL  AD  MAN — experienced  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  layout  man  for  group  of  Phila. 
suburban  weeklies.  Box  320,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


FEBMiUlENT  DISPLAT  POSITION  open 
on  mid-west  daily  for  man  or  woman  with 
advertising  selling  and  copy  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  State  experience  and  salary  in 
first  letter.  Box  338,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


iPmVOOM  DAILT,  emlnalTe  ield  In 
thrlviat  southern  elty  ef  lAOOO.  WoU 
eqmtppM  modem  flraiwoof  bwlldlng.  Bleh 
igrienHnrol  eommnmfly.  Will  show  ox- 
soUoBl  not  on  luTsotmont.  Brohora  lottsr 
will  not  bo  answnrod.  PnH  dotolls  to 
•artlao  who  ona  show  tholr  ability  to 
luMOO  OTor  8100,000  dosl.  Box  81,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnbilshor. 


VANTBD;  SEASONABLE  SUCCESSFUL 
SVENINO  DAILT  in  Wisconsin.  Minne¬ 
sota  or  Iowa.  Give  price  and  particulars. 
Box  341,  Editor  A  ^blither. 


Halp  Waotod 
Circolalioo 


SUBURBAN  MANAGER  on  small  paper. 
Northern  California  $40  and  car  allow¬ 
ance.  Permanent  connection  for  pro¬ 
ducer.  Send  photo  and  complete  in¬ 
formation.  Box  328,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Holp  Waotod 

Editorial 


Mocfcgolcal  Bqolpmaot  Far  Salo 

TWO  MODEL  14  LINOTYPES  and  one  mo- 
4sl  8  Monotype  Giant  caater  and  Mono¬ 
type  Sorta  Ouster  with  large  assortment 
sf  mete  and  molda  —  United  American 
Twin  Fonr  Margaeh  Pig  Mold — Kayatona 
tS'  X  81*  Steel  ad  atone.  State  Ragister 
Publlahlng  Company,  Springfield,  Illinois. 


SOCIETY  EDITOB  Competent  woman  to 
handle  social  page.  Metropolitan  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Daily.  Detail  experience,  include 
recommendations.  State  salary.  Box 
300,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


32 -PAGE  BfETROPOLITAN  DUPLEX 
PRESS;  excellent  condition;  has  also 
run  64  pages  in  tabloid;  color  fountain; 

cnt-off;  AO  motor;  Wood  mat 
roller,  complete  aterotyping  equipment, 
metal  pot,  scorcher,  form  tables,  chases, 
etc.  A  rare  bargain.  Offered  in  one  lot 
by  owner  for  812,000  cash  for  quick 
disposal.  May  be  seen  in  operation  in 
Kew  York  City.  Write  or  wire  0.  O. 
Clement,  Room  1721,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
Hew  York. 


COPTREADER  A  REWRITEBIAN. 

Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOB-reporter-advertis- 
ing  man  capable  of  taking  full  charge 
of  weekly  newspaper,  including  proof¬ 
reading,  make-np,  editorial  writing,  etc. 
Must  be  draft  exempt.  State  full  details, 
salary  expected  in  letter  to  Box  824, 
Rditor  A  Pnblisher. 


NEWSPAPER  MAKEUP  MAN  for  perma¬ 
nent  job  in  completely  modem  plant. 
81.00  an  hour,  vacation  with  pay,  sick 
pay.  Apply  by  letter,  stating  experience 
and  references,  name  present  employer. 
Doily  Tribune,  Hastings.  Nebraska. _ 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOB 
CAPABLE  EDITING  AP  and  UP  leased 
wire  reports,  including  page  1  layout  and 
head-writing;  not  duration  job;  present 
editor,  here  16  years,  desires  Chang)- 
climate  account  personal  health  and  be 
relea.sed  quickly  as  possible;  advise  fully 
experience,  desired  starting  salary  for 
40-hours;  include  references  and.  if 
available,  photo.  Managing  editor,  Herald. 
Clinton.  Iowa. 


Help  Waotad 
Editoriol  (Cool’d) 


WANTED;  DRAFT  EXEMPT  REFORTEB 
for  night  work.  Also  experienced  So¬ 
ciety  editor.  Prefer  Ohioans.  Perma¬ 
nent  jobs.  Write  background  and  pres¬ 
ent  salary.  Publisher  Times  Recorder, 
Zanesville,  Ohio. _ 


PERMANENT  POSITION  open  for  compe¬ 
tent  advertising  salesman  or  woman;  not 
urgent,  jnst  seeking  additional  person, 
qualified  by  newspaper  advertising  sell¬ 
ing  experience,  for  present  very  good 
four-men  display  staff;  fine  staff  with 
which  to  work,  exceptionally  desirable 
30,000  city  in  which  to  live;  give  full 
details,  experience,  age,  starting  salary, 
references.  Herald,  Clinton,  Iowa. _ 


WANTED  EDITOR  for  large  publication 
with  farm  circulation.  Position  offers 
nnususl  opportunity  for  man  with  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  creative  ability  in  editorial 
work.  Box  331,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Holp  Waotod 
Ikckudcal 


PRINTER  to  run  cylinder  press,  assist  with 
ganaral  work,  wsekly  newspaper  and  job 
shop.  84e  par  hr.,  40  hr.  wsak.,  ovar- 
tima  at  tima  and  ona  half.  Open  ahop. 
Not  a  dnration  job.  Ago  no  handicap 
if  aapablo.  Write  Foreman,  Sanford 
Publlahlng  Oo..  Banford.  Mains. 


WANTED:  ADTERTISINO  SOLICITOR. 
Immediate  opening  for  man  who  wants 
to  advance  with  progressive  Daily.  Borger 
Dally  Herald,  Borger,  Texas. _ 


WANTED  AT  ONCE:  Experienced  adman 
with  successful  production  record  and 
best  references.  Big  local  lineage  al¬ 
ready  on  contract;  no  competitive  paper. 
Permanent  position — no  floaters  or  booz- 
era.  Top  salary  to  topnotcher.  Semi¬ 
weekly.  To  go  daily  after  war.  The 
Fayette  Tribnne.  Oak  Hill.  W.  Va. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  to  take 
complete  charge  of  shop  publishing  chain 
of  weeklies.  Mnst  have  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  job  printing  as  well  as  news¬ 
paper  production.  This  is  an  opening 
for  a  man  with  initiative.  Well  equipped 
plant  near  New  Tork  City.  Oongenial 
surroundings.  A-1  front  office  coopera¬ 
tion.  865  per  week  to  right  man.  Posi¬ 
tion  open  abont  November  1st.  State 
experience  and  qualifications  in  first  let¬ 
ter  also  when  available  for  interview. 
Box  386,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  BUSIEBSS  AND  AOVEBTIS- 
INO  MANAGER  for  an  important  daily 
newspaper  in  Alaska.  This  is  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  a  man  of  eharaeter,  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
ministration.  Alaska  la  The  Land  of 
Golden  Opportunities.  As  time  it  an  ele¬ 
ment  pleaae  write  at  once  to  Box  842, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher,  giving  in  one  letter 
yonr  backgronnd,  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  age,  references,  picture  and  such 
other  important  facta  as  yon  think  will 
aid  us  in  making  prompt  decision. 


Roproiaatathfa  Sarvica 


WEITBES  —  PHOTOOEAPHEES  —  OAE- 

T00NIST8 — Naw  Tork  agant,  aarving  na- 
tioaal  publieationa  and  advartiaing  agen- 
ciaa,  will  consider  repraaenting  market- 
abla  talent.  Give  details,  aand  aamplaa 
with  ratum  poataga.  Bertha  Klauanar, 
Artists’  and  Literary  Axtsoy,  SOT  Plftt 
Avt.,  Naw  Tork  IT.  N.  T. 


SHaoHon  Waotod 
kUidstnAwe 


OIBCrDLATlON  MANAGER — supervisor  for 
130  carrier  boys  on  outstanding  subur¬ 
ban  weekly.  Times  Newspapers,  Phila. 
86.  Pa. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  wanta  similar  con¬ 
nection  preferably  daily  under  25,000. 
Will  buy  part  interest  with  option  on 
all;  work  on  profit  sharing  basis;  or 
salary  no  lesa  than  $10,400.  A-1  refer¬ 

ence  in  reply  to  queries.  Box  306,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnbliaber. 


OntOULATION  MANAGER  WANTED. 

Southern  PM  daily;  circniation  over 
6^000.  Must  understand  ABO  records. 
Know  little  merchant  plan.  Must  know 
bow  to  get  along  with  people.  Send  full¬ 
est  information  as  to  training  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Splendid  opportunity  for  as¬ 
sistant  to  learn  job  as  manager.  No  drinks. 
Member  Protestant  church  preferred  on 
account  locality.  Box  839,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER:  Are  you  looking  for  a 
capable  assistant  or  a  business  manager 
who  is  absolutely  dependable  and  honest  f 
One  who  is  now  employed,  draft  ex¬ 
empt,  experienced  in  management  and  in 
excellent  health t  One  who  can  furnish 
unqualified  references  as  to  work  and 
character)  If  so,  write  Box  810,  Editor 
A  Publisher  for  further  information. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  on  weekly  where 
nose  for  news  and  good  writing  are  im¬ 
portant.  Valuable  experience,  good  wage, 
permanency  for  up  and  coming  esndi- 
dste.  The  Enterprise,  Falmouth,  Mass. 


WHAT  PUBLISHEBI 

Can  use  an  all-around  assistant) 
Twenty-five  years  experience,  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  operation,  of  all  departments — 
former  owner  of  small  town  daily. 

Special  forte — Management  Direction, 
Advertising  Sales  and  promotion;  also 
Labor  Relations. 

Exceptionally  well  known,  in  Eastern 
Publishing  and  Advertising  circles. 
Highest  references,  from  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  business. 
Prefer  modest  salary  and  bonus  on  in 
crease. 

Box  333,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaatioaa  Waotod 
Adrerdsiot  _ 


EDITOR — MAN  OR  WOMAN  capable  of  as¬ 
suming  full  responsibilities;  makeup,  etc. 
Needed  October  5.  Daily  Newi,  Boon- 
ville.  Mo. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  •  REPORTER: 
■evaral  yeara  on  N.E.  dailiaa;  good  back¬ 
ground;  eredantiala.  Box  211,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Apply 


OLASSLFIED  manager,  now  employed  as 
salesman.  Draft  exempt.  16  yeara 
metropolitan  azperlanee  (morning,  eve¬ 
ning,  Sunday).  Fnmiah  beat  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  production  reference.  Box  206, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DAILT  IN  ILLINOIS  CITT  of  40,000  has 
opening  for  aggressive  all  around  re¬ 
porter.  City  haji  experience  preferred, 
who  is  not  afraid  to  work;  permanent 
job,  and  chance  for  advancement.  Write 
detail.s  and  salary  expected,  to  Box  818, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER;  Do  you  need  an  aggres¬ 
sive  Advertising  Manager)  Are  yon  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  reasonable  flgnre  to  a  man 
(47)  qualified  by  edneation  and  axperi- 
enea  to  direct  either  a  large  or  taoll 
staff)  Communicate  Box  180,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


ADVEBTISINa  SALESMAN  with  16  years 
newspaper  experience;  Contact,  layout, 
organization,  all  type  of  accounts;  Draft 
exempt,  college  graduate,  could  be  Used 
as  Manager.  Box  315,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — 'Proven  record. 
Excellent  references  as  to  character  and 
ability.  Box  329,  Editor  A  Publlaher. 


EXPERIENCED  ADBtAN-BIANAGER.  Sales, 
layout,  copy.  Employed,  draft  deferred, 
29.  married.  Box  334,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TRADE  PAPER  SPACE  SALESMAN,  at 

present  employed,  seeking  change.  Buai- 
nesH  or  general  publication.  New  Tork 
or  virinity.  Will  travel.  Box  313,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SltooHooc  Wootad 
Circolatioa 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  MAN  AVAILABLE.  Go  anywhere. 

Write  H.  A.  Cluff,  55  Thatcher  Street, 
Bangor,  Me. 


Sitoottoos  Waotod 

_ Ciredatioo  (CcoYd) _ 

AN  AGGRESSIVE  thoroughly  competent 
circulation  man  of  proven  ability  de¬ 
sires  connection.  Morning — Evening. 

Combination  newspapers.  Box  325,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

DESIBB  PERMANENT  OONNBOTXON  Pra- 
farably  on  amall  town  paper,  aa  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager,  have  had  avar  20  yaara 
very  tneeaatfnl  axparianca  in  all  phaaaa 
of  circniation.  Bmu  with  praaent  Em¬ 
ployer  large  Metropolitan  aver  13  yaara 
in  Country  Oircnlatlon,  ha  agraaa  to  give 
ma  release  whan  I  find  what  I  am  aeak- 
ing.  I  am  43  years  of  age  and  in  good 
health.  Kindly  write  fnll  dataila  first 
latter.  Box  201.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Sitoatioof  Waotod 

_ Editorial _ 

AN  EDITOB  of  a  paper  with  aireulatiou 
well  over  50,000  wanta  a  Jab  with  a 
more  promising  future.  Draft-exainpt  at 
88,  he  can  offer  an  ontatanding  and 
stable  record  aa  a  top  newa  oxaantlva 
for  the  laat  10  yaara  and  tpecifia  proof 
of  writing  ability.  Bax  316,  Utter  A 
Pnhliahar. 

EDUCATED  KAllAai—  EMTOm  toadlim 
daily  eaaks  parmanant  day  Job  with  fn- 
tura  in  Midwaat,  Waat.  nailable,  am- 
bitlana.  Box  187,  Editor  A  Pnbliihar. 
WILUMA  TO  CLAVE,  so  help  me  at  wrTt^ 
ing  Job,  N.  T.  Oily  praforred.  Ctol  re¬ 
porter  now  grinding  amt  nawa,  faatnraa 
an  dally.  Magaaiaa  axpariaaoa.  Box 

108,  Edlter  A  ^bllahar. _ 

A-1  EDITOR,  writer,  exaentive.  Magazine, 
newspaper  exparienea.  Expert  knowledge 
art,  photography,  tpaaking.  Bast  rafer- 
ences.  Box  386,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPERWOMAN— Experienced  news, 
features  re-write,  now  employed  dally, 
seeks  opening,  within  haur’a  travel  Naw 
Tork  City.  Knows  news,  kew  to  gat  it, 
how  to  write  it.  Entknsisstic.  hard 
worker.  Box  274,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
CAPABIE  news,  trade-paper,  magazine  edi¬ 
tor.  reporter,  writer.  Prefer  NYU  area. 
I^erred.  Ritter,  585  B.  170th  St., 

N.  Y.  0. _ 

EDITOB  of  large  Los  Angeles  weekly,  pre¬ 
viously  city  editor  of  New  England  daily, 
available  for  responsible  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  on  Eastern  afternoon  newspaper. 
Age  30.  Ten  years*  experience.  Box 

305,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE:  Experienced 
newspaper,  magsxine,  syndieate,  wire.  12 
years  present  employer.  Age  36,  defer¬ 
able.  $200.  Box  304,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ 

NEWS  EDITOB  IN  A  RUT  past  five  years 
seeks  change.  Draft  exempt.  46  years 
old.  married.  Impressive  reeord  all  phases 
news  writing.  Prefer  oast.  Box  323, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  22,  experienced  reporter,  re¬ 
write,  features.  College  graduate.  Honor¬ 
ably  discharged.  Seeks  position  on  Rast- 
ern  Daily.  Box  322,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
WASHINGTON  CORBESPONDENT 
(woman)  wanta  to  write  pnblieity  or 
Capitol  newa  correspondence  for  trade 
journal  on  part-time  basis.  Box  302. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ ' 

WASHINGTON  NEWSPAPER  MAN,  now- 
holding  dual  position  in  editorial  room ; 
a  former  daily  editor;  threatened  with 
lack  of  promotion  due  to  return  of  Army 
men,  seeks  non-replacement  editorship  of 
daily  in  city  up  to  million  population. 
This  man,  by  his  editorials,  was  credited 
with  greatly  assisting  in  the  election  of 
a  Republican  governor  of  a  eontbem  state, 
and  his  work  recently  has  resulted  in 
state-wide  pro  and  con  diaenssion  to  test 
constitutionality  of  two  state  laws.  H>- 
is  fast,  accurate,  baa  broad  bsaie  train¬ 
ing  and  experience.  Qualified  by  family 
background  and  personality  to  represent 
paper  in  any  society.  Native,  Christian, 
married,  veteran  of  last  war,  age  4^. 
PRESENT  EMPLOYER  WILL  GIVE 
BEST  OF  REFERENCE.  Please  write 
Box  321,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Sltootloas  Waotod 
Mockanical 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ROOM  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT  or  Mechanical  Superintendent 
available.  Newspaper  executive  of  wide 
experience,  producing  beet  of  results. 
Box  335,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitoafioot  Woatod 
_ Pro— ting _ 

PUBLICITY  WOlCAN — Experienced  enough 
to  plan  own  esmpsigna.  Well  trained 
enough  to  take  ordars.  Expert  st  plan¬ 
ning,  placing  and  writing  copy  which 
piles  up  inches.  Wide  newapaper  eon- 
tseta.  New  Tork  or  vicinity  preferred. 
Box  275.  Editor  A  Publlaher. _ 


Good  Nowapopormoo 
Coo  Bo  Locotod 
Threogh 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


A  DIVISION  of  opinion  appears  to 
have  arisen  among  the  learned  men 
of  radio  regarding  the  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  afforded  by 
the  air  medium.  H.  V. 
Kaltenborn,  one  of 
the  first  who  gave  up 
a  distinguished  career 
in  newspaper  work 
for  the  lure  of  radio,  last  week  joined 
issue  with  Paul  White,  also  a  newspa¬ 
perman  who  early  joined  the  radio 
forces,  on  the  question  of  the  right  of 
a  commentator  to  express  his  own 
opinions. 


hwa  Speech 
Va.  "Ceirtrel” 
Ob  ffce  Air 


Mr.  Kaltenborn,  who  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  before 
casting  his  lot  as  an  airways  reporter, 
holds  out  strongly  for  the  right  of  the 
radio  commentator  to  give  the  audi¬ 
ence  his  opinions  on  the  news  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  White,  with  whom  Mr.  Kal- 
tenbom  (now  with  NBC)  was  formerly 
associated  on  the  Columbia  hookup, 
contends  that  radio  is  not  an  outlet 
for  opinion.  His  stand,  which  he  says 
has  a  15-year  background,  is  “we  will 
not  choose  men  who  will  tell  the  public 
what  they  themselves  think  and  what 
the  public  should  think.”  and  “we  are 
not  privileged  to  crusade,  to  harangue 
the  people,  or  to  attempt  to  sway 
public  opinion.” 

Mr.  White  believes  that  the  function 
of  the  radio  news  analyst  is  to  marshal 
the  facts  on  any  specific  subject  and 
out  of  his  common  or  special  knowl¬ 
edge,  to  present  these  facts  so  as  to 
inform  his  listeners  rather  than  per¬ 
suade  them.”  ‘Ideally,”  he  believes, 
“in  the  case  of  controversial  issues, 
the  audience  should  be  left  with  no 
impression  as  to  which  side  the  analyst 
himself  actually  favors.” 

To  that  Mr.  Kaltenborn  replies  to 
the  radio  pundits: 


“Hire  the  best  men  you  can  get  for 
the  money  you  can  pay.  Tell  them 
frankly  what  you  expect;  what  you 
are  trying  to  do  on  your  station  or 
your  network.  And  dien  give  them 
their  heads.  If  they  get  out  of  line, 
correct  them.  If  they  continually  vio¬ 
late  what  you  deem  to  be  an  essential 
policy,  fire  them.  But  don’t  pretend 
that  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  keep 
a  commentators  worth  his  salt  from 
expressing  his  personal  opinion.  Every 
competent  news  analyst  has  his  opin¬ 
ions,  and  they  are  bound  to  come  out 
in  the  way  he  selects  his  material  and 
puts  it  on  the  air.  You  will  only  re¬ 
duce  his  value  to  your  organization 
and  to  your  radio  audience  by  censor¬ 
ing  everything  he  does.  .  .  .  Contro¬ 
versy  is  the  life-line  of  democratic 
freedom. 

‘Hie  radio  broadcasters  will  make 
an  irrevocable  mistake  if  they  de¬ 
stroy  the  freedom  of  speech  they 
should  defend  by  establishing  unnec- 
cessary  and  unwise  restrictions  on 
competent  news  analysis.” 


*  *  * 


CoBIBIM 

latarBstt 

EiseaHol 


THAT  FINAL  sentence  of  Mr.  Kalten- 
born’s  raises  a  number  of  questions. 
What,  for  instance,  is  the  “freedom  of 
speech”  of  which  he 
writes?  For  the  ar¬ 
gument,  let’s  grant 
that  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 
and  Arthur  Robb 
have  equal  rights  to 
freedom  of  speech  under  the  First 
Amendment.  In  our  own  home  cir¬ 
cles  that  freedom  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  In  the  public  squares  of  our 
communities,  it  will  probably  pass  un¬ 
challenged.  Likewise  in  a  local  civic 
club  forum.  But  let’s  translate  it  into 


broads*  spheres,  beyond  the  local. 

In  this  column,  under  his  own  by¬ 
line,  the  writer  has  turned  out  pr<A- 
ably  750,000  words  during  the  past 
seven  years,  and  not  one  of  them  has 
been  changed  by  the  management  of 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Maybe  the  record 
would  have  been  better  if  the  owners 
of  this  paper  had  been  more  concerned 
with  the  prerogatives  of  ownership 
than  with  the  principle  of  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion — maybe  not.  Time 
alone  has  the  answer.  In  any  case, 
ownership  has  always  had  the  privilege 
of  changing  or  deleting  statements  that 
might  not  have  been  for  the  good  of 
the  newspaper  order,  and  it  has  chosen 
to  let  the  writer  have  his  say  in  his 
own  words.  The  same  holds  true,  99 
per  cent,  for  the  editorial  page  of 
Editor  &  Publisher — an  anonymous 
page  which  is  planned  to  express  the 
opinion  of  the  organization. 

In  either  case,  the  situation  be¬ 
speaks  a  community  of  interest  and 
opinion  between  the  writer  and  the 
controlling  ownership  of  the  organi¬ 
zation — and  without  that  community 
of  interest,  no  permanent  success  in 
either  journalism  or  radio  can  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

So,  against  that  background,  we 
can’t  agree  with  Mr.  White’s  formula, 
eminently  .successful  as  it  has  been  to 
date  with  CBS.  If  a  commentator  or 
news  analyst  is  merely  to  present  what 
the  ownership  of  a  station  or  network 
believes  to  be  “non -controversial,”  the 
job  might  as  well  be  done  by  an  of¬ 
fice  boy  from  the  reports  laid  down  by 
the  established  news  services.  That 
would  be  a  mere  anticipation  and  du¬ 
plication  (on  a  minor  scale)  of  what 
newspapers  are  much  better  fitted  to 
do. 

And  as  a  newspaperman,  we  ought 
to  welcome  radio’s  self-limitation 
of  its  news  service  to  that  of  the 
front  window  bulletin  board.  But  we 
don’t. 

We  have  said  many  times  that  the 
country  would  be  in  a  bad  way  if  it 
had  to  depend  on  superficial  radio  bul¬ 
letins  for  its  news  of  the  country  and 
the  world,  and  our  opinion  on  that 
stands.  A  democracy  or  a  republic 
can't  live  on  merely  headline  fare,  and 
even  the  best  of  the  “straight”  (non- 
editorial)  news  casters  furnish  scarcely 
more  than  that.  It  is  merely  a  stimu¬ 
lant  for  the  sale  of  newspapers,  which 
supply  side-line  views  and  opinions, 
for  which  radio  has  not  yet  found  the 
time  for  purveyance. 

News,  especially  the  news  that  comes 
today  from  date-lines  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  people  could  not  even  find  on  a 
good  map,  requires  exposition.  There 
is  “another  story”  behind  every  spot 
news  dispatch.  Why,  for  instance, 
were  American  and  British  troops 
welcomed  with  open  arms  and  gar¬ 
lands  of  flowers  and  bunches  of  fruit  in 
poverty-stricken  Sicily?  What  have 
we  done  since  our  occupation  of  North 
Africa  and  Sicily  and  the  toe  of  Italy 
to  relieve  the  plight  of  these  peoples 
and  to  cement  them  strongly  to  our 
cause?  What  are  the  probabilities  of 
our  relations  with  them  in  the  near 
and  distant  future? 

Questions  like  that  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  by  a  reporter  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  day’s  news.  Their 
answers  imply  a  knowledge  of  peoples 
and  of  the  currents  of  civilization  that, 
in  turn,  implies  an  experience  that 
must  have  created  opinions  in  the 
minds  of  the  commentator.  Editing 
that  would  deny  those  opinions  the 
right  of  expression  passes  censor.chip 
and  approaches  emasculation. 


AS  Kaltenborn  pointed  out,  every 

commentator  who  goes  beyond  the 
stage  of  reading  a  series  of  press  asso¬ 
ciation  dispatches  re- 
We  Like  veals  his  bias  in  his 

Sait  witli  selection  of  items 

M  M  comment  He  can- 

Oar  eat  otherwise  if  he 

is  to  be  more  than  a 
mere  transcription.  If  he  persists  in 
selecting  and  stressing  thWnes  that 
the  broadcasting  station  considers  not 
in  its  own  or  the  public  interest  the 
alternative  is  put  in  straight  words 
by  Kaltenborn — fire  him. 

In  radio  as  in  a  newspaper  shop, 
there  must  be  a  fairly  common  philos¬ 
ophy  and  continuity  of  thought  be¬ 
tween  the  owners  and  those  who  speak 
from  the  owner’s  (or  licensee’s)  facili¬ 
ties.  If  these  elements  are  directly 
antagonistic,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
writer  or  commentator  will  have  to 
find  another  outlet.  If  they  clash  only 
occasionally,  reason  can  reconcile  dif¬ 
ferences.  We  cannot  envision  in  this 
country  the  spectre  conjured  by  Mr. 
White — that  “a  powerful  and  one-sided 
position  on  serious  issues  could  be 
created  for  a  small  group  of  broad¬ 
casters  locally,  regionally,  or  nation¬ 
ally.  The  threat  of  such  unbalanced 
power  is  inimical  to  a  democratic  and 
free  radio  and  to  democracy  itself.” 

We  should  agree  with  Mr.  White  if 
such  a  situation  was  not  self-correc¬ 
tive.  We  think  it  is.  There  are  three 
large  networks  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  each 
of  them  reaching  a  large  section  of  the 
public,  and  all  of  them  overlapping  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  large 
cities.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
any  group  of  commentators  represent¬ 
ing  the  same  social  or  political  view¬ 
point  could  get  a  strong  foothold  in 
two  of  them,  much  less  all  three.  The 
exigencies  of  competition  would  dic¬ 
tate  that  opposing  views  be  given  an 
avenue  of  expression,  even  if  those 
opposing  views  did  not  demand  it  for 
themselves — as  they  most  certainly 
would. 

And,  musing  over  Mr.  White’s  opin¬ 
ions.  as  expressed  in  full  page  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  this  week,  we 
fell  to  wondering  what  the  fate  of 
this  republic  would  have  been  had  the 
controversial  ideas  of  its  founders 
been  denied  expression  in  the  early 
days.  If  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Hamil¬ 
ton  had  had  access  to  radio  in  the 
1780’s,  they  most  certainly  would  have 
used  it  to  capacity.  Lacking  that,  they 
used  the  press  to  formulate  opinion 
upon  questions  that  were  scarcely 
more  urgent  than  those  facing  America 
today.  Those  babies  pulled  no  punches 
.They  girded  themselves  for  a  fight  or 
a  funeral  every  time  they  took  pen 
in  hand — and  funerals  were  not  in¬ 
frequent. 

We  are  not  anxious  to  write  any 
obits  of  radio  commentators — many  of 
whom  are  old  newspaper  friends — but 
we  call  to  the  attention  of  the  radio 
owners  that  the  American  tradition  of 
free  speech  and  free  press  rests  upon 
its  exercise,  regardless  of  personal  or 
corporate  risk.  Lack  of  exercise, 
either  in  the  spoken  or  the  printed 
word,  connotes  atrophy  and  decay. 
Exercise,  especially  on  the  controver¬ 


sial  topics  that  the  school  spoken  for 
by  Mr.  White  avoids,  connotes  cuts 
and  bruises,  but  it  also  connotes  vital¬ 
ity. 

With  one-third  of  the  radio  stations 
of  the  country  owned  by  newspapers, 
or  at  least  in  close  affiliation  with 
newspapers,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
radio  end  can  prosper  as  an  intellec¬ 
tual  eunuch.  If  radio  can  hand  out  the 
news  of  the  day  only  in  terms  that  the 
listener  cannot  discern  the  viewpoint 
of  the  speaker,  then  radio  cannot  last 
in  the  business  of  purveying  news.  We 
like  our  meat  with  salt.  If  radio  can¬ 
not  supply  that  salt,  lest  it  offend  a 
few  thousand  listeners,  an  advertiser 
or  two,  or  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  it  had  better  step 
aside  now  and  leave  the  business 
news  to  those  who  know  how  to  han¬ 
dle  it.  News  and  editorial  opinion  can¬ 
not  long  be  divorced,  except  in  the 
most  elementary  stages,  and  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  them  apart  will  soon  be 
recognized  by  the  people  for  what  it  is 
— an  attempt  to  avoid  responsibility  in 
the  interest  of  business  security. 

B 

Ads  Support  WAC 
Recruitment  Drive 

When  the  drive  to  recruit  70,000 
WACs  to  relieve  the  same  number  of 
men  for  combat  duty  opens  Sept.  27, 
it  will  be  supported  by  extensive  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity,  prepared  by 
Young  &  Rubicam,  as  well  by  an  elab¬ 
orate  program  of  organization. 

The  number  to  be  recruited  is  based 
on  casualty  figures  and  each  state  has 
been  given  a  quota.  Governors  of 
the  48  states  are  taking  an  active  part 
supported  by  civilian  executive  chair¬ 
man,  appointed  by  them,  who  will  be 
in  charge  of  local  committees.  Actual 
recruiting  will  be  handled  by  the 
WACs,  but  the  civilian  committees  will 
handle  local  advertising,  publicity,  and 
other  functions. 

In  addition  to  the  six  1,400-line  ads, 
two  of  which  have  appeared,  which 
are  being  published  in  newspapers  in 
all  cities  100,000  and  over,  and  four 
smaller  ads  in  1,380  newspapers  in 
cities  of  10,000  and  over,  the  agency 
has  prepared  a  publicity  package,  ads 
for  local  sponsorship,  a  manual  for  the 
executive  chairmen  and  a  booklet, 
“Facts  about  WACs.” 

For  three  weeks  of  the  recruiting 
period  which  is  Sept.  27  to  Dec.  7,  the 
OWI  will  allot  its  funds  for  advertising 
and  no  other  national  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  used. 

Elflort  is  being  made  to  arouse  state 
pride  and  to  encourage  enlistment 
through  plans  to  train  all  WACs  from 
each  state  together,  giving  them  iden¬ 
tifying  state  insignia. 

■ 

HONOR  LATE  PUBLISHER 

In  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Elrnest  L.  Finley,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Santa  Rosa  (Cal.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Press-Democrat  and  Evening  Re¬ 
publican,  the  Sonoma  County  board  of 
supervisors  recently  changed  by 
unanimous  vote  the  name  of  Vallejo 
Avenue  to  Finley  Avenue. 


THE 


The  editor  always  feels  comfortable 
about  printing  the  Haskin  copy  because  he 
knows  it  is  reliable.  It  connects  every  reader 
with  the  government  departments.  In  addition  to  the 
government  archives  there  are  several  hundred  national 
associations  which  have  their  headquarters  in  the  Capi¬ 
tal.  This  is  the  place  to  get  the  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  you  want  to  ask — if  you  have  a  trustworthy  agent 
to  act  for  you.  Haskin  is  the  man  who  knows  how 
to  do  it.  Let  him  run  the  chores  of  your  readers. 
Write  today  for  terms  for  your  paper.  j 

The  Sorfolk  News  ^,84J  E)  has  remeweJ  this  service. 
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★  ★  ★ 


INTEGRITY  *  *  * 


With  every  resource  at  its  command.  Linotype  is  delivering  a 
type  of  war  product  which  has  inspired  the  high  confidence  of  our 
Government.  It  is  the  same  sense  of  obligation  that  characterizes 
Linotype's  efforts  to  assist  the  Press  in  maintaining  high  wartime 
production  standards  in  composing-rooms. 

Faith  in  the  product . . .  faith  in  the  organization  . . .  faith  in  the 
power  of  print— and  men  . . .  this  spirit  is  responsible  for  the  integrity 
of  any  equipment  bearing  the  trademark— 


★  ★  ★  ★ 

BACK  THE  ATTACK- 


5#(  ttnot¥Pt  Memphia  Medium 


if  iic  ic  if 

KEEP  BUYING  BONDS! 


PRI.VTKI*  IN  I 


XINTH  OF  A  SERIES 


DEDICATED  TO  THOSE  WHOSE  CONVICTION  IS 
INDIVIDUAL  ENTERPRISE  AND  WHO  ADVERTISE 
NOW  TO  INSURE  ITS  CONTINUANCE 


IT  TAKES  COURAGE  TO  ADVERTISE. 
No  product,  service,  or  idea  can  long 
exist  that  proves  to  be  ill-conceived, 
niisrepresented  or  not  suited  to  individual 
self-interest.  Critics  of  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts  are  able  to  point  out  the  “just-as- 
gopd’s”  only  because  of  the  high  standards 
that  have  been  established  by  those  who 
have  no  secrets  from  their  customers. 


A  dvertising  wisely  planned,  placed,  and  adequately  continued  — 
cheaply  and  efficiently  enlarges  the  use  of  a  product  or  provides  the 
basis  for  an  enlightened,  intelligent  public  opinion. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NfW  YORK  .  .  .WarU-lthtram 

atVllANO . Prtu 

PtTTStUROM . RMu 

SAN  YRANOSCO  ....  N«w> 
INOIANAPOIIS.  .....  Timi 


COlUMRUS . CWiM 

CINCINNATI . PoM 

KfNTUCKV . Aon 

Coyiofloo  orfilioo,  Cimtimnoli  Aon 
KNOXVIlll  .  .  . 
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OiNVtR  ....  tocAy  Ml.  Nowt  (VANSVIUI . Amo 

WRMINOHAM . AMI  HOUSTON . Atom 

MEMAHIS  .  .  rioiniritn  AaaooI  FORT  WORTH . Aron 

MEMAHIS  ....  AMm  IdoWor  AIRUQURROUI  ....  TrAooo 

WASHINOTON . Nowi  Rl  PASO . NoroU-Aon 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  OHROIT  MEMAHIS  ANAAMIAHU 


